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JULY, 1862. 


A FIRST FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW IT COMMENCED. 


T school I never made a friend- 
ship. Whether this was the 
result of a dissimilarity of tastes be- 
tween my companions and myself, 
or that my affections were, at that 
time, slow to develope themselves, 
I know not; but I[ left school with- 
out much caring to meet any of 
my comrades again in life. Yet I 
always liked the De Amicitia of 
Cicero better than any other of my 
school-books, and had formed my 
own ideal of a friend. That I 
should, in actual life, ever meet 
this problematical personage was a 
matter of doubt with me; never- 
theless, I clung to the hope that 
our paths in life would one day 
cross, and the ideal be realized. 

If I did not know now, when I 
look back to that vanished time, 
how true and real was the feelin 
I allude to, and how kindly an 
tenderly regarded in after life, I 
should feel inclined to stigmatize 
my state of mind at that period as 
romantic. But without doing this 
wrong towards what was perhaps 
one of the most generous impulses 
I have ever known, I will proceed 
to relate how I did meet with my 
friend, and how my life was in- 
fluenced thereby. 

I was about eighteen years of 
age, when I took it into my head 
to set off on a walking tour in 
Shropshire. I had gone down to 
Shrewsbury by mail, and from 
thence commenced my wanderings 
on foot. Warm weather, and the 
beguiling influence of shady spots 
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by the road-side, made me a lazy 
traveller. But when a cloudy even- 
ing closed in the second day, I had 
left many miles between me and 
my last night’s resting-place. I 
was still on foot, after dark, plod- 
ding on towards a town called 
Bishop— something, which lay be- 
fore me. The road was solitary 
enough—fields on each side, with, 
occasionally, a plantation, and 
rarely, a farm house to vary them. 
No one had passed me for some 
time, andI had gone down one hill 
side and up the next, in monoto- 
nous solitude, for the last hour. 
Just as the road turned at the bot- 
tom of the hill, where a copse on 
each side rendered the dark night 
still darker, I saw a figure moving 
stealthily along in the shadow of 
the high hedge. I advanced as 
before, but with a sudden vision 
of footpads and assassins flitting 
through my mind. The figure still 
kept on in the shade, and seemed 
to be watching my movements, 
stopping when I slackened my 
pace, hastening when I gquick- 
ened it. Suddenly it made a 
bound, and stood before me in the 
middle of the road. 

‘Hallo, there! What is it you 
want? cried the dusky phantom. 
‘Don’t try to come the “ money or 
your life” dodge over me. If 
youre after my purse, you'll find 
it a light one, but my stick here is 
uncommonly heavy, | can tell you,’ 
and the figure waved something 
over-head in the darkness. 

A 












The voice of the speaker would 
have been enough to dispel sus- 
picion, without further evidence as 
to our mutual mistake. An expla- 
nation ensued, and Land my fellow- 
traveller were soon laughing at the 
persistence with which we had 
watched and avoided one another 
for the last ten minutes, and the 
unflattering opinions we had each 
formed of the other's motives, 
There was no need for further in- 
troduction, we were chatting away 
in friendly fashion ere five minutes. 
My companion (whose voice told 
me he was young) was travelling 
on foot, like myself, and was pro- 
ceeding to the same destination. 

‘Our ways being the same, we 
will continue the journey together, 
that is, if agreeable to yourself,’ 
added the stalwart figure whose 
outline only was visible in the 
dusky night. 

It was black as pitch for the 
next mile, and the heavy clouds 
were letting fall warning drops, 
but I think neither I nor my com- 
panion felt the way long or weari- 
some. Whether it was the dark- 
ness that favoured my natural shy- 
ness, or the novelty of our intro- 
duction that at once removed con- 
ventional restraint, I do not know, 
but there we were, talking away as 
though we had known each other 
for months. 

‘You don’t get on with that 
knapsack of yours. Let me ease 
you of it.’ 

And ere I could remonstrate, my 
fellow traveller had tossed it over 
his shoulder, At times, I glanced 
at his face, and tried to imagine his 
features in the dark. At length 
we beheld the twinkling of distant 
lights, and saw the glare in the sky 
that hung over the town whither 
we were bound. It was a stream- 
ing rain when we reached the inn, 
and a welcome sight was the bright 
and comfortable room we were 
shown to. In the full light of the 
blazing fire, 1 could now scan the 
features of the face before me. It 
was one that at once prepossessed 
the beholder, and I yet recall how 
my heart warmed towards its pos- 
sessor, as he stood by the hearth 
drying his dripping clothes and 
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shaking the rain-drops from his 
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hat. We sat down before the 
cheerful blaze, and, apparently en- 
gaged in drying our wet garments, 
secretly scrutinized cach other by 
the firelight. 

‘Very like a pair of highwaymen, 
are we not? began the stranger, 
laughingly, as he passed his fingers 
through his hair, and looked at me 
with a pair of very open blue eyes. 
‘I fancy I can see you levelling a 
pistol at a traveller’s head, or rifling 
a mail-coach. Now I'm going to 
venture a guess. You are reading 
for the church, are you not? 
Thought so. And you are on a 
walking tour? So am I, or rather 
have been, my wanderings are 
about over.’ 

In addition to my replies to these 
inquiries, I informed my compa- 
nion that I had come down from 
London, and that I lived there 
with my father, the incumbent of 
a poor and populous parish at the 
East-end. In return my fellow- 
traveller informed me that he, too, 
came from London; but that was 
all. His communicative ease 
seemed to be deserting him. I 
remarked that he had suddenly 
grown silent. 

‘Shall we have supper together? 
said I, as I laid my hand on the 
bell. 

‘Oh, yes, certainly,’ he replied, 
with an embarrassed, constrained 
air. 

I had given orders to the waiter 
with that diffidence peculiar to 
youthful travellers in the presence 
of those imposing personages whose 
low estimate of their fellow mor- 
tals is keenly felt at eighteen, when 
the stranger started up, as the door 
closed, and said, 

‘Stop! Iam afool! I had no 
business to come with you to this 
place. That’s all the money I’ve 

ot.’ 

With a burning face, he drew 
out a couple of shillings from his 
pocket, I looked surprised. 

‘Why, of course, you would not 
expect to see a fellow dressed as I 
am, with an empty purse ; it looks 
suspicious, I know, but I'm not 
going to bring out a pack of cards, 
or peas and a thimble’—he spoke 
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with a half smile—‘though those 
same articles might perhaps be ex- 

ected to follow the announcement 

ve just made. Pray don’t look 
ashamed, I am thoroughly so my- 
self ; and being in such a disagree- 
able plight, the most friendly 
thing I can do, I think, will be to 
say good night to you.’ 

He was preparing to leave the 
room ; I stopped him. 

‘Don’t go. You've had some 
accident or other. Of course you 
are not without resources. Just 
tell me how it is you are thus 
fixed.’ 

‘This is very kind of you’—he 
seemed to hesitate for a moment— 
*‘I—I don’t know why I should 
allow my foolish pride to stand in 
my way—I will tell you.’ 

We sat down again, and, in a 
few words, he explained to me his 
position. He had been down into 
Vales, partly for pleasure, partly 
to transact some business for his 
mother, who held property there ; 
and when the business was con- 
cluded, he had given way to a wan- 
dering impulse that had lead him 
on from valley to valley, exploring 
castles, and climbing mountains, 
until he had exhausted his purse 
and spent his last guinea. 

‘When I fell in with you on the 
road to-night,’ he continued, ‘I 
was anxiously calculating how I 
could possibly make the small 
sum of two shillings serve my 
wants till to-morrow. By continu- 
ing on foot all night, I should, 
however, reach Ludlow in the 
morning, and there I hope to find 
a remittance from my mother.’ 

‘Let me be your banker until 
then.’ I held out my purse to him. 
Probably I should think twice, 
nowadays, ere I made such an offer 
to a stranger, but, at eighteen, one 
has not learned to be distrustful. 

‘I don’t think I should accept 
this from most strangers,’ replied 
my fellow traveller, regarding me 
attentively ; ‘ but—but I feel that 
with you I am not incurring an 
obligation that is disagreeable to 
me. I accept your offer, and 
warmly grasping my hand, he 
looked at me with a frank and 
eloquent face, 


Conjidences, 3 


Here was an end to all, restraint 
now. We sat down to our cold 
beef and beer right cheerfully. On 
comparing notes, I found my com- 

anion was about my own age, but 

e seemed to have more knowledge 
of the world than I, and to have 
had far more experience in the 
ways of men. Till long after the 
old Dutch clock in the parlour cor- 
ner had struck twelve, did we sit 
chatting by the hearth. 

‘ By the way, I don’t know your 
name yet!’ was the first remark 
my fellow traveller made next 
morning, as we sat at breakfast. 
‘It would simplify matters, I 
think, he continued, with a laugh, 
‘if we carried our confidences so 
far as to divulge our respective 
names. I was rather puzzled how 
to address you before the waiter a 
few minutes since, and I fear that 
my styling you as Mr. What’s-his- 
name, before you came down-stairs, 
has not increased that august per- 
son’s opinion of you.’ 

‘Well, my name is Hamilton— 
Wilbraham Hamilton, I replied. 
‘And yours? 

‘Oh, mine is something far less 
euphonious—Robert Rutter. That 
always takes conceit out of me, do 
you know. Who ever heard of a 
Rutter? I sometimes talk of chang- 
ing it to de Rutter, or de Ruyter, 
after the great Dutchman of that 
name, eh? 

We were off at a tangent, talking 
of the high seas, Dutch invasions, 
and twenty other things. 

‘You say you are on a pedes- 
trian tour, and wandering where 
your fancy leads you; now, why 
not go on with me to Ludlow to- 
day? said my companion, as we 
rose from the table. 

Being master of my own time 
and movements, I did not require 
much persuasion to comply. Ere 
half an hour we were out again on 
the road, with fine views over hill 
and dale stretching on either side 
of us. Wewere both light-hearted 
enough, and carried our knapsacks 
gaily along. The memory of that 
day clings to me still. I can feel 
the fresh air blowing in my face, 
and smell the scent of autumn 
leaves again, as I sit far away ina 
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dull street in the heart of a great 
city. Long years lie between that 
day and the present hour, but the 
voice that cheered me then, rings 
even now in my ears. The very 
things of which we talked are yet 
in my memory. The harvest moon 
was rising before us, round and 
red, and the evening mists were 
creeping over the river and valley, 
when Ludlow Castle came in sight. 
We were discussing Milton and the 
Comus, suggested by their associa- 
tion with the scene before us. 

‘I wonder if the night was as 
fair as this, when the masque was 
played in the old castle yonder, 
and the noble lords and ladies 
heard the young poet’s own sweet 
voice give utterance to his silvery 
verse, said my companion, stop- 
ping to lean over a gate by the 
road-side and knock the ashes out 
of the pipe he was smoking. ‘It 
must have been on such a night as 
this, that the future secretary of 
my Lord Protector, gazing on the 
stream, caught in the moonlight 
the airy figure of 
Sabrina fair, under the cool, translucent 
wave, 


eh? I could stay here till cock- 
crow to see if that gentle nymph is 
still 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 


The loose train of her amber-dropping 
hair, 


if I didn’t feel my gross nature 
longing for a good beef-steak for 
supper.’ 

‘Come along,’ said I, shoulder- 
ing my bag again; ‘do you see 
yon ruddy light in advance? A 
party of gipsies or pedlars cooking 
their evening meal, I expect. What 
say you to our sharing pot-luck 
with them ? 

‘I have no partiality for roast 
hedgehog, so I’d rather be excused. 
What a pretty picture, though, they 
make yonder, under the high bank, 
with the firelight gleaming and 
dancing on their figures, and the 
dark background of trees throwing 
out in relief the feathery smoke.’ 

Approaching nearer, we could 
see the group more plainly. There 
were two large yellow caravans 
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drawn up under the hedge, and 
three sorry horses, under the guar- 
dianship of a child in a spangled 
coat, feeding amongst the coarse 
grass at hand. We were not many 
yards from the encampment, which 
consisted of about a dozen persons, 
old and young, when there sud- 
denly rose from out the long grass 
under the shadows of the hedge, a 
gigantic figure in nodding plumes, 
that seemed to me (plumes and all) 
about twelve feet high. The appa- 
rition was attired in a highland 
kilt, and bonnet, and had a small 
armoury of knives, dirks, and other 
offensive weapons stuck in its 
girdle. I think I was never more 
surprised in my life than when this 
formidable and ferocious-looking 
being put to me in a strong north- 
country brogue, a mild interroga- 
tion as to whether I carried a snuff- 
box, and would oblige him with a 
pinch, 

‘Come, Sandy, don’t be botherin’ 
the gintlemen and makin’ a fool 
o’ yourself i’ that fashion. You've 
got a mighty big body, but a pre- 
cious small sowl o’ yer own. Lave 
off, I tell ye, disgrashin yerself, like 
a big, bare-legged Calethonian as 
ye are.’ 

The speaker was the child in the 
spangled coat—a child (now I came 
to look at him) with forty years of 
hard life written in every line of 
his dirty, wrinkled face. 

‘His honour don’t carry a snuff- 
box, Sandy, not he,’ continued this 
diminutive person ; ‘ but he carries 
a nately-lined purse and a ginerous 
heart, and a odd shillin’ in his 
pocket to give to the poor lad 
who'd like to drink his honour’s 
health, and who wishes he may 
never know what it is to stand 
three foot nothing in his shoes.’ 

‘The Irish Dwarf and the Scotch 
Giant of the Shropshire fairs, let 
out to get the air and stretch 
their legs” whispered my compa- 
nion, laughing; and he began a 
bantering conversation that had 
the intended effect of drawing out 
their mutual contempt and an- 
tipathy, ending it, however, by be- 
stowing on them a liberal donation 
borrowed from my purse. 
Hitherto, the rest of the group 
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had not noticed our approach, but 
at this moment, a tall man who 
stood by the fire with his back to- 
wards us, turned round and called 
out, 

‘Now, gentlemen, no poaching 
on these preserves ; trespassers here 
are punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law. You can’t ex- 
pect to see giants and dwarfs in 
private life for nothing. Oblige 
me by ridding our sylvan retreat 
of your presence, young gentlemen. 
Sandy, resume your constitutional. 
Patrick, keep your eye on the mare.’ 

It was not the speech (though 
there was something very striking 
and unusual in the voice and man- 
ner of the tall showman) that sur- 
prised me, but it was the effect it 
produced on my fellow traveller. 
He was standing in the middle of 
the road, laughing heartily at the 
dwarf’s efforts to pull the mare 
from the ditch side ; but no sooner 
did the showman address us, than 
he started back as though he had 
been shot, and stood staring at the 
man before the fire, with a face full 
of amazement and alarm. 


‘Come along, let’s go from here ; 
we had better be moving.’ ° 

Rutter seized me by the arm, 
and hurried forwards with rapid | 


steps, without casting another 
glance at the group round the fire. 
Looking back, I saw the tall man 
staring after us through the dark- 
ness, a ruddy light shining on his 
face, and his hand raised over his 
eyes the better to penetrate the 
gloom. Though he could not have 
seen our faces very distinctly, we 
had had a good view of his. It 
was bearded and handsome, but of 
a dissolute expression, and marked 
by a scarred cheek that gave a 
sinister expression to his features. 
Rutter offered no explanation, but 
walked very fast, and in perfect 
silence, for the next two miles. He 
did not recover himself until we 
reached our journey’s end. Even 
then I thought his gaiety not so 
spontaneous as on the former even- 
ing, and more than once I noticed 
him start when the door opened, as 
though some apprehension were 
upon him, and his mind not at 
ease. 


West Country Rambles. 5 


The morrow brought with it the 
remittance from home expected by 
my companion. When he had 
paid a visit to the Shropshire 
bank and settled accounts, we 
sat turning over the leaves of the 
Post-office Directory and Moggs’s 
Road-book, the only literature at 
hand, in the idle, desultory frame 
of mind provoked by a rainy day. 

‘You are going back to London 
now, I suppose? I remarked, after 
counting up all the people of the 
name of Robinson on the page 
before me. 

‘Well, that was my intention, 
but—— here Rutter stopped ; and, 
looking up from the road-map he 
was studying, said, ‘ What are you 
going to do? 

‘Continue my wanderings, I be- 
lieve, till I find myself at Glouces- 
ter.’ 

‘Humph! Suppose now, as you 
were obliging enough to accompany 
me here, I acquit myself of the 
obligation by offering you in return 
the advantages of my society for a 
day or two longer. There’s mag- 
nanimity for you !’ 

I scarcely knew from my com- 
panion’s laugh whether he spoke 
seriously or not, but I eagerly re- 
plied that there was nothing I 
should like so well. 

‘The fact is, he went on, ‘my 
mother—the dearest, most indul- 
gent mother in England—has sent 
me lots of cash and a letter request- 
ing me not to hasten home, if I am 
enjoying my tour and in good 
health. (She should have seen me 
tackle the salmon trout at break- 
fast, I say) ; so I feel rather disin- 
clined to book myself for the Lon- 
don mail at present.’ 

It was then and there agreed 
that we should continue our West- 
country rambles together ; and in 
spite of the rain, we were off on 
the road in another hour. 

If I were to stay to tell the inci- 
dents of the next week’s wander- 
ings—how we walked over hill and 
dale, by early sunrise and late 
moonlight—how we dipped into 
the sweet valleys of Herefordshire 
and climbed the Malvern hills— 
how we peeped into old churches 
and slept in old roadside inns—ate 
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brown bread at cottage doors and 
drank abominable beer and cider 
sitting on public-house benches,— 
I might give up the idea of ever 
reaching the end of this narrative. 
Suffice it to say that, in seven days’ 
time, we found ourselves, wayworn, 
dusty, and remarkably shabby 
about the boots, treading the streets 
of Gloucester at an hour when all 
honest citizens were putting out 
their candles and seeking their 
beds. We turned into the first 
hostelry whose doors opened to us, 
and were soon sleeping as soundly 
as the most somnolent citizen 
amongst them. 

The next day was to be our last 
together. We began it by a stroll 
through the town, and then to the 
cathedral, where we heard a service 
that made one feel that music is 
the one undefiled and spiritual 
pleasure left us from the first Para- 
dise—the prophecy and warrant of 
the Paradise that is to come. 
I returned to the inn to order 
dinner, and was sitting alone in the 
little coffee-room, when my atten- 
tion was attracted to an altercation 


going on in the passage outside. 


‘What the devil do I care what 
you think! This isa house of en- 
tertainment open to every one who 
can afford to pay for what he 
orders. Show me the coffee-room, 
and bring me a rump-steak and 
oyster sauce, and look sharp.’ 

The waiter, who, it appeared, had 
been demurring at the entrance 
of some person or persons, was 
silenced, and opened the door 
without further delay. Two men, 
clad in a queer mixture of velveteen 
and broadcloth that gave them the 
air of shabby sportsmen or game- 
keepers out of employ, strode into 
the room. One of them burst into 
a laugh as he entered, and flinging 
down his hat on the table, ex- 
claimed— 

‘“ Better try the tap-room,” had 
we? Ah,ah! I like the ingenu- 
ous way in which these rogues 
judge of men. The rank ts more 
than the guinea’s stamp, after all. 
The man isn’t the gold, by any 
means, to a waiter’s senses. But 
what about the African salamander, 
Jugget? You say he’s turned testy 
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and refuses to swallow any more 
melted lead under three and nine- 
ence a week extra pay. He'd 
etter take himself off ; the red-hot 
ploughshares are getting stale to 
the public, and he don’t draw as he 
used to do,’ 

The speaker was the tall man of 
the night encampment near Lud- 
low. There he stood, with the 
deep scar on his lip more visible 
than ever, staring at me, whom he 
had only just remarked, and run- 
ning his hand (which was white, 
and ornamented with a large ring) 
through his bushy beard. 

‘Lay the cloth on the far table, 
he called out to the waiter, and the 
two men seated themselves at the 
further end of the room. 

Scraps of their conversation 
reached me from time to time. It 
was of a professional character, and 
related chiefly to the falling off of 
country fairs, and the unapprecia- 
tive state of public taste with re- 
gard to giants and dwarfs. There 
seemed also a question at issue be- 
tween the tall man and Mr. Jugget 
of a pecuniary nature, which in- 
volved some recrimination; Mr. 
Jugget ‘declaring, that ‘to try 
to go to swop a dirty African 


.against a pair of lovely rattlesnakes 


as would lick your face like puppies 
was out of all reason,’ and the other 
retorting that if Mr. Jugget did 
not like the bargain he’d better let 
it alone. Hot brandy and water fol- 
lowed, which seemed to act irritat- 
ingly upon Mr. Jugget’s constitu- 
tion, for he grew sarcastic and 
abusive, and expressed a desire to 
be informed ‘when that ten pound 
note as was left over from the 
settling last Shrewsbury Fair, was 
to be accounted for, &c. &c. ; and 
the upshot was that the handsome 
owner of .the white hand and 
scarred lip told Mr. Jugget to hold 
his tongue or walk off; which Mr. 
Jugget then and there did, mutter- 
ing audible threats as he left the 
room of his intention to obtain his 
‘rights,’ and ‘have the law of his 
tall friend. The tall friend fell to 
whistling, finished the brandy and 
water, and then rang for the bill. 
In spite of his swaggering, non- 
chalant airs, I fancied Mr. Jugget’s 
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friend was not altogether at his 
ease. There was a restlessness in 
his eye, a nervous twitching move- 
ment in his white hands, that was 
either the result of brandy or a bad 
conscience, I was inclined to think 
the latter. He paid the bill in 
silence ; and after taking a length- 
ened inspection of his handsome 
face in the glass, quitted the room, 
without noticing that he had left a 
stout ash stick on the seat behind 
him. 

‘It’s an understood thing, then, 
that you'll pay mea visit on your 
return home, eh? inquired my 
companion as we sat at dinner, 
shortly after. ‘I have told my 
mother how you played the Good 
Samaritan towards me. on the 
king’s highway, and she’s so im- 
pressed with a sense of her obliga- 
tion, that I believe she contem- 
plates presenting you with a piece 
of plate or an address of thanks on 
a parchment scroll when you honour 
us with a visit. .Joking apart, 
Hamilton, you will come? You 
don’t know what my mother is yet. 
You'll just like her.’ 


I had ere this observed the proud 
and loving way in which he always 


spoke of his mother. I gave no 
reluctant promise to comply with 
his request. 

‘ Well, then, we'll drink a parting 
glass of wine together, and then, 
after a stirrup-cup, Pll mount, not 
my ‘pawing steed,’ but the box- 
seat, and back to London. [I say, 
Hamilton, look how flush I still 
am. Ive got three fives and four 
SOVS.’ 

He opened his purse as he spoke 
and counted over its contents ; 
then, holding up his wine-glass to 
the light with the critical air of a 
youthful connoisseur, said, ‘ Your 
health, Hamilton; this is good 
wine ; and, putting down the glass 
again, sat looking thoughtfully out 
into the street. 

‘Do you know, I don’t much 
fancy saying good-bye to you, he 
broke out suddenly. ‘ We've had 
aright pleasant time of it, and I 
wish it had to come over again, 
don’t you? Somehow or other, I 
think this isn’t a mere chance ac- 
quaintance we’ve made. Were it 
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to end here, I should feel that I 
had let the opportunity of making 
a friend—and [ use the word after 
my own interpretation—slip by 
me.’ 

I remember even now the emo- 
tion these words stirred within me. 
But the stammering reply they 
evoked was arrested by my observ- 
ing a face staring at us through the 
upper part of the coffee-room door, 
which was of glass. It was the 
owner of the scarred cheek, with 
his eyes fixed intently on us, and 
an unpleasant smile upon his face. 
He walked in very quietly, and, 
taking up the stick he had left be- 
hind him, tapped my companion 
with it on the shoulder before the 
latter was aware of his presence in 
the room. 

‘ Ah, ah !—how d’ye do? Made 
you start, eh? You didn’t expect 
to see me.’ With an air of otfen- 
sive familiarity, the showman (if 
such he was) slapped Rutter on the 
back and sat down at the table. 

The look of indignation and dis- 
gust that flushed my companion’s 
face was succeeded by one of shame 
and embarrassment. He started 
up at first as though he would have 
struck the speaker for his inso- 
lence, but sat down again without 
uttering a word. 

‘Don’t let me put you young 
gentlemen about, 1 beg. Ah, ah! 
I’m sorry to see you don’t extend 
the hand of friendship, Robert, to 
one who always did and always 
will “speak of you as he finds,” 
But perhaps I doan injustice. You 
may have forgotten me. In that 
case I may state——’ 

‘No fear of that. Ionly wish-——~ 

‘You could. Now, that’s unkind 
—severe, I may say, for so young a 
person. I was only about to state, 
when you interrupted me, that my 
name is Wilson (is there a more 
harmless, respectable name known 
amongst men‘), and that, at the 
present time, I am a public exhibi- 
tor of armadilloes and boa con- 
strictors, and the happy possessor 
of a lady without arms, who hems 
her own pocket handkerchiefs, and 
a gentleman whose taste for raw 
flesh is the wonder and admiration 
of thousands, Robert, you don’t 
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press the wine, I observe. Hospi- 
tality, recollect, is a virtue that is 
not restricted to bishops. Pass me 
the port, my dear fellow.’ 

The stranger poured out a 
bumper, tossed it off, and (after a 
parenthetic remark that the wine 
was ‘ corked,’) resumed— 

‘Now, without wishing to pry 
into the private affairs of any par- 
ties present, may I be allowed to 
ask where my young friends are 
wending their way, when I find 
them here taking their ease in their 
hotel within the walls of Glouces- 
ter city? 

‘I'm off in a quarter of an hour, 
by coach. Of my friend’s move- 
ments it is not your business to 
make inquiries.’ 

Rutter glared angrily across the 
table as he spoke, and bent, until 
he almost broke, the fork he was 
sticking in the cloth. 

‘The friend will pardon the ap- 
parent indiscretion,’ remarked the 
man, glancing impertinently in my 
direction. ‘ Off in a quarter of an 
hour, you say? Well, in that case, 
Bob, | must make good use of my 
time. Sorry to appear exacting, 
but if you could step out into the 
gateway at hand, or just take a 
turn in the nearest unfrequented 
thoroughfare, we might avoid fur- 
ther personalities, and transact the 
little business that has to come off 
ere we part.’ 

‘To my surprise Rutter consented 
immediately, and they rose and 
left the room at once, In ten 
minutes’ time Rutter returned, 
looking excessively red and embar- 
rassed, but evidently relieved by 
the stranger's departure. There 
was no time for explanation, had 
he felt inclined to offer any. The 
coach had already been five minutes 
at the door, and the boots was 
calling loudly for the gentleman 
booked for the box seat. 

There was a hurrying search for 
bag and wraps, a rush into the 
street, and then a warm grasp of 
the hands, a hearty ‘ good-bye,’ and 
Rutter swung himself into his seat. 
I stood and watched the last wave 
of his cap, and then, as the coach 
turned the street corner, returned 
drearily to the coffee-room. 
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Little did I then know how both 
our lives were to be influenced by 
this chance encounter on a Shrop- 
shire highway. 

‘The little business’ that Mr. 
Wilson and Rutter had gone out 
together to transact, had not, I 
feared, been at all profitable to the 
latter. I remarked that my com- 
panion’s purse, when he drew it 
out to pay the servants, was con- 
siderably diminished in bulk, and 
the three five-pound notes had dis- 
appeared. 











CHAPTER II. 
ELMFIELDS. 


My tour had ended, and I had 
returned home to the murky, au- 
tumnal atmosphere of town, and 
my father’s quiet house in the quiet 
street at the East-end. It was a 
wet and windy Saturday night. My 
father was writing his sermon for 
the morrow, whilst I sat with 
Hind’s Algebra before me, listening 
to the strong west wind wrestling 
with the ragged elms in our old- 
fashioned city garden. 

We lived alone together—my 
father and I—in that close and 
peculiar union that exists only be- 
tween the parent and child who 
have no other ties. I was destined 
to follow his career in life; and 
whatever wayward inclinations I 
may at times have felt for other 
callings, ought not to have wanted 
a higher object of ambition, with 
his life of usefulness before my 
eyes. To-night, however, I was 
not emulating the example of in- 
dustry before me. Whilst my 
father’s pen was hard at work, I 
was dreaming over my equation 
paper, and musing on the events 
of the day past. The quiet routine 
of our life had been broken in upon 
to-day by a visit from my Shrop- 
shire travelling-companion. I was 
wondering what sort of impression 
he had made on my father, and re- 
calling his gay and entertaining 
conversation, his winning manners, 
and, above all, his undisguised 
pleasure at our meeting again. 

‘Is that the way you study 
mathematics, Will? My father 
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suddenly placed his hand on the 
book before me, which was wrong 
side upwards, and looked at me 
with a smile. ‘ Were you working 
out.a problem in your head ? 

‘No, father; I was thinking that 
I should like to know your opinion 
of Rutter, and recalling the dark 
night when we first met.’ 

‘Speaking of your first meeting, 
Will, how did you know that Mr. 
Rutter was not some plausible 
young sharper practising on your 
credulity, when you volunteered 
that loan to him, on your travels, 
eh? Was it a belief in physiog- 
nomy that did it? 

‘Should you have doubted him 
yourself? I asked. 

‘Well, I confess there are worse 
guides to character than the face ; 
and his is not a deceitful one. 
Whatever faults he has, cunning 
and duplicity are not amongst the 
number.’ 

I thought my father spoke seri- 
ously. 

‘You don’t like him,’ I began, 
and stopped. 

‘Yes, my boy, I do. I already 
fee] strongly interested in him, and 
shall put no obstacle in the way of 
your intimacy. Your characters 
are widely different, I think ; but 
these very differences I observe 
may, in some sort, be mutually 
useful,’ 

‘Il am glad to hear you say this, 
father. You know, I—I don’t 
make friends quickly; indeed, 
there are few people, I think, who 
would care to make my friendship ; 
but with Rutter it has been other- 
wise. I feel a strong desire to 
know him better, and I think he 
feels the same towards me.’ 

My father was looking at me 
thoughtfully as I spoke. He sighed 
and laid down his pen. 

‘What you say does not surprise 
me, Will. My grey hairs don’t 
make me forget that I was once 
your age. I have often wondered, 
my lad, that you have never made 
any friends of your own age. Your 
nature is a warm, enthusiastic one; 
and I know what a friendship 
would be in your case. Let me 
warn you, then—not how you enter 
upon it—not how you fulfil its re- 
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quirements (of these things we 
have often talked together)—but 
let me warn you against unreason- 
able expectations from it. This 
kills more friendships than trea- 
chery. We give much, but we 
expect more in return. Our very 
love renders us exacting ; and then 
disappointment, weakened confi- 
dence, and, in the end, estrange- 
ment, is the result. Against this 
—the bane of many a real and 
warm friendship—I would guard 
you. Now, as to this invitation to 
your friend’s: of course, you wish 
to accept it? 

It was then and there arranged 
that I should do so; and aftera 
few further words of advice, de- 
livered with the affectionate earnest- 
ness peculiar to him, my father 
bade me leave him to his work, 
I retired to my room pondering on 
his words, 

A few days later, and the time 
appointed for my visit to Rutter 
had arrived. He resided in a plea- 
sant suburban village, whose beau- 
ties one would fear to extol for fear 
of being accused of falling into 
raptures over a Cockney paradise. 
And yet, that bright November 
afternoon, when I saw it for the 
first time, there was beauty 
enough around to have won the 
admiration of the most orthodox 
taste. When I arrived at Elmfields 
—the name of the house of which 
I was in search—I was somewhat 
startled to find there was a lodge 
at the gate, and a fine avenue of 
trees before me. In the distance, 
I caught a perspective glimpse of 
hot-houses and shrubberies. I 
walked up the broad gravel path, 
carrying my bag, and looking in 
amazement at the lawns and flower- 
beds stretching around, Of Rutter’s 
family or position I knew nothing, 
except that he had no father living, 
and was an only son. I felt as if 
Thad made some blunder, when a 
tall footman ushered me into a 
handsome library, and relieved me 
of my carpet-bag, with an air of 
impressive respect. But when the 
door soon opened, and a lady-en- 
tered, and shook me warmly by the 
hand, I felt at ease again. 

‘How glad I am to see you, Mr. 
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Hamilton. I have been longing to 
make your acquaintance. My son 
will regret that he was not here to 
receive you; however, he will be 
home shortly, and, in his absence, 
I can assure you that you are wel- 
come.” 

In its musical fulness and dis- 
tinctness, the voice of the speaker 
was unlike any I had ever heard ; 
added to the warm and pleasant 
manners of the beautiful woman 
before me, it won my heart at 
once, 

I could only stammer forth my 
awkward thanks. However, I did 
not feel it necessary to talk much, 
for the lady chatted away, and 
seemed quite unconscious of my 
embarrassment. Shortly after, I 
was shown to my room. It was 
all delicate green and warm crimson, 
with a beautiful garden-view set in 
the deep window-frame. There 
were two or three pictures on the 
walls ; and I was gazing earnestly 
at one of them, which greatly at- 
tracted me, when I felt a touch 
on my shoulder, and the next mo- 
ment my hand was clasped in that 
of my friend. His greeting was as 
warm as I could have desired ; his 
eyes welcomed me with their deep 
blue earnest gaze, and his mouth 
smiled as his only could. It was 
not a feminine mouth, by the way, 
but one of that rare beauty which 
adds tenderness to a man’s face, 
without detracting from its force 
of expression. 

‘Well, I have got you down here 
at last, Hamilton. I’m so glad to 
see you. Seen my mother and 
sister, of course ? 

I informed him that the latter 
pleasure was still to come. 

‘Make haste, then, and let’s go 
down and finish the introductions, 
Kate’s all anxiety to see you, I 
expect, for I have been exciting 
her curiosity about you for weeks. 
Come along.’ 

My eyes liad again wandered to 
the picture which engaged my at- 
tention at the moment when Rutter 
entered. I felt impelled to ask 
some questions about it. It was a 
fine engraving representing some 
heroine of tragedy—Desdemona, I 
believe, in all her purity and woe 
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standing like a saintly queen in 
noble sorrow. But it was some- 
thing in the face that arrested me. 
There, before me, were the very 
features of my hostess—the same 
fine brow and dark hair, the same 
earnest eyes and beautiful lips. 
I turned to Rutter, and, hovering 
over his face, caught the self-same 
look. It was mother and son; I 
could not doubt it. 

‘Now, have you solved the mys- 
tery, Hamilton? I see, though, by 
your looks that you have. Yes, 
stare at it well; it is a face that 
will bear inspection. That lady is 
my mother—a stage-player a few 
years back. You there see her as 
she is, or rather was, known to the 
British public. You have just now 
seen her, as Mrs. Jacob Rutter, the 
wife of a man who made a hand- 
some fortune by trade, and es- 
teemed himself happy in sharing his 
wealth with such a woman. Are you 
much shocked? You did not sup- 
pose, I should think, that you were 
making the acquaintance of a play- 
actress's family ? 

‘I am surprised,’ I replied. 

‘You don't like what I have told 
you,’ said Rutter, colouring. ‘ Your 
father is a clergyman; and you 
probably have been taught to regard 
a play-house as a pest-house. 
might have known as much. I 
suppose I ought to have told you 
of this before. Be candid, now, 
Hamilton, and tell me whether you 
really regard my mother as a sort 
of moral leper—a person that good 
folks ought to shun.’ 

There was warmth hidden under 
this air of irony, I could see. 

‘IT hope I have learned a little 
more charity from my father’s 
teaching than your words imply,’ I 
answered. ‘What you tell me 
seems strange, 1 confess; but let 
me know your mother, Rutter, and 
I have no doubt I shall respect and 
admire her as much as even you 
would desire.’ 

‘Forgive me, Hamilton, if IL 
spoke hastily; but I have been 
taken aback before now by finding 
certain curious results follow from 
the above disclosures. At school, 
I fought my own way well enough. 
It was only once that a fellow 
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dared to ask me how “ Lady Mac- 
beth” was. Any other allusion to 
my mother was never uttered again 
in my presence. But it has been 
since then that I have found people 
looking shyly at me on learning 
my parentage. You know, we are 
under a double disadvantage here. 
My father made his money by soap- 
boiling in Lambeth ; and so folks 
who don’t care about our theatrical 
antecedents will often take umbrage 
at the paternal ancestry. They 
may be vulgar-minded people, for 
the most part, I'll allow; but it’s 
galling, nevertheless; and darts 
thrown by such hands wound thin- 
skinned mortals, I can tell you.’ 
‘Remember, you were ready to 
misconstrue my look of surprise 
just now. Perhaps you carry your 
sensitiveness on this score to an 
exaggerated degree. Though I can 
understand certain prejudices 
against your mother’s profession, 
yet I don’t see how any liberal or 
charitably-minded person——’ 
‘Not a word more; I know all 
you would say, Hamilton. The 


discovery you have made does not 
offend you as it does some folks; 


nor, if I had thought it would, 
should I have ever asked you to 
my mother’s house. Let’s go down- 
stairs.” 

We descended to the drawing- 
room, where Mrs. Rutter and her 
daughter awaited us. For the first 
moment my eyes were dazzled on 
entering. There were several lamps 
disposed about on tables and 
stands, and their soft radiance was 
reflected in the mirrors on the 
walls. The air of light and warmth, 
and the odour of fresh flowers that 
pervaded the room, were as a plea- 
sant greeting on opening the door. 
At the further end of the apartment 
was a conservatory, also well- 
lighted, and I could see the figure 
of my hostess and her daughter 
amongst the plants. Mrs, Rutter 
had heard us enter, and came for- 
ward, looking more beautiful, I 
thought, than any woman I had 
ever seen. Her dress was some 
dark and lustrous silk, and in her 
hair were woven green glossy 
leaves. 

‘Let me introduce you to my 
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daughter, Mr. Hamilton, and then 
come and tell me what must be 
done with this oleander. Do you 
understand gardening ? 

I was conscious of the presence 
of a goddess draped in cloudy 
muslin, to whom I bowed awk- 
wardly on entering the conser- 
vatory, but I was too bashful to 
take a closer inspection, and sought 
refuge in the friendly oleander and 
botany at once. Ere long, I grew 
bold enough to scan this airy being 
more closely, and found there a 
nearer resemblance to humanity 
than I had supposed. It was no 
goddess, but a simple pleasant- 
looking girl, who was hovering 
about her brother and the flowers, 
and scolding Rupert, the old wolf- 
hound, for upsetting her gera- 
niums, 

‘ Ought, now, a great clumsy old 
fellow like you to poke his nose 
into a lady’s greenhouse? How 
dare you, sir, come amongst my 
flowers! Oh, look ; he knows I’m 
scolding, Rob. See, the tears are 
coming into his big eyes—the 
hypocrite !’ and the young girl bent 
over the shaggy old dog, and patted 
his head, while she scolded him in 
very pretty fashion, 

The dinner-bell rang, and we 
proceeded to the dining-room. By 
the end of the first course I was 
chatting away with my new friends 
with a pleasant freedom that would 
have astonished me, I suppose, 
could I have been a spectator of 
myself, 

There was an air of union and 
affection between Mrs. Rutter and 
her children very pleasant to be- 
hold. She seemed youthful enough 
in character to associate herself 
with their tastes and pursuits, 
without losing anything of mater- 
nal influence or dignity thereby. 
I, who had never known more than 
a father’s love, looked on them 
with a strange interest, and a new 
unknown yearning at my heart. 
There was music when we returned 
to the drawing-room. Mrs. Rutter 
possessed a fine voice, and both she 
and her daughter played and sang 
admirably. We were soon deep in 
Thalberg and Rossini, and a happy 
evening glided swiftly away. My 
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sleep that night was brightened by 
my dreams, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RUTTERS AT HOME. 


How pleasantly time sped on 
during the first week I passed at 
Elmfields, I need not stay to relate. 

The mutual attraction Rutter 
and I had felt on our first meeting 
was a true instinct. There was 
a warmth and openness in _ his 
nature that quickly endeared him 
to me; and with all our sympathy 
of tastes and opinions, that diver- 
sity of character that gives zest to 
a friendship and is essential to its 

verfection was not wanting to ours. 
am the conversation between us 
the afternoon of my arrival, and 
from certain remarks that fell from 
my hostess during my visit, I could 
perceive that the family stood 
socially in a somewhat anomalous 
osition. The humble origin of 
Mr. Rutter (who had been the sole 
architect of his fortune), and his 
wife’s former connexion with the 
stage, operated as disadvantages 
which neither education nor natural 
refinement could entirely remove. 
The effect of these things was to 
create in Rutter a certain bitter 
and petulant spirit at times ; and I 
could see that his pride, or perhaps 
his self-respect, would not allow 
him to accept as a concession from 
society, or upon unequal terms, 
the privileges he regarded as their 
right. 

But it was not until I had paid 
more than one visit to Elmfields 
that I discovered these and other 
things concerning my friends. 

First, let me say a word as to 
the society of the neighbourhood 
in which my friends lived, or rather 
the society that I met in their 
house. The people who frequented 
Elmfields might for the most part 
be classed under two heads— 
namely, those who came to fawn 
and flatter, and those who came to 
patronize Mrs. Rutter and her 
family. In number they were 
pretty equally divided ; and it is 
only giving due justice to state 
that each party played its respec- 
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tive réle with vigour and consis- 
tency. I have seen Rutter’s lips 
as tightly compressed, his cheek 
as flushed, under the insolent 
politeness of the one as under 
the unblushing sycophancy of the 
others. He would sometimes burst 
out with a speech that made 
his mother’s visitors stare at 
him with unfeigned amazement, 
creating thereby an impression that 
he was either ‘delightfully satiri- 
cal’ or ‘decidedly impertinent,’ 
according to which of the two 
above-mentioned classes the visi- 
tors belonged. More than once I 
have seen him get up and leave the 
room, unable to tolerate some ill- 
bred guest ; and though Mrs. Rutter 
would give no signs of her disquiet, 
but continue to talk with her usual 
ease, her glance would follow her 
son to the door and her thoughts 
beyond it. How this sort of anta- 
gonism towards society chafed and 
wounded his proud and sensitive 
nature I readily divined. 

Amongst the visitors at Elmfields 
was a Mr. Pierpoint—a stately per- 
sonage, who resided in a fine man- 
sion near, and drove over to Mrs, 
Rutter’s occasionally in his carriage. 
He always came unaccompanied by 
his wife or daughters, for the 
families were not on visiting terms, 
Mr. Pierpoint had resided in Italy, 
and wasa connoisseur of paintings. 
He was a collector of coins, and a 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Society; 
moreover, he talked a great deal 
about the ‘claims of genius’ and 
the true position of ‘the artist, 
professing a liberality of judgment 
and an appreciativeness of taste 
greatly in advance of his age in 
general, This gentleman was an 
especial aversion of Rutter’s, for 
not all his (Mr. Pierpoint’s) fine- 
sounding speeches and simulated 
enthusiasm could hide from him 
the fact that he looked down upon 
them all, and only condescended to 
enter their house because it con- 
tained some of the best water- 
colour drawings in the neighbour- 
hood. 

‘I say, mother, why do you let 
that fellow come here and turn over 
the portfolios, and pass his criti- 
cisms on our books and pictures in 
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this way? said Rutter, one morn- 
ing, as soon as the hall-door had 
closed on Mr. Pierpoint. ‘ What 
does he mean by coming here with- 
out his wife or daughters, I'd like 
to know? Does he think that you 
and Kate are not fit associates for 
them, that he always comes alone? 
I swear I'll go over to his place 
and examine his drawing-room 
through an eye-glass, as though it 
were a museum, and pass comments 
on his chairs and tables before his 
wife and daughters, whom [ll 
politely ignore, if he ever shows 
imself here again; and Rutter, 
who had worked himself into a 
heat, glared savagely at Mr. Pier- 
point’s handsome carriage and pair 
of bays as it passed the window. 

‘I rather think Mr. Pierpoint 
fancies he confers an immense 
obligation upon us by appearing 
here at all,’ remarked Kate, look- 
ing up demurely from her work. 
‘I am sure it is very kind of such 
a clever gentleman, and related to 
so many of the nobility too as he 
is, to call here and instruct us on 
art and foreign galleries. If he 
hints rather too ‘broadly that he 
would like to purchase all the 
prettiest things in our house, it’s 
only because his taste is so highly 
cultivated, I suppose, and he is 
such a lover of art he can’t help it, 
I dare say,’ 

‘He’s a great humbug, and I 
know you think so, Kate; but he 
is not worth discussing, so let’s 
change the subject. Now, what 
about the dinner-party for Thurs- 
day—are the mew all coming ? 

‘They have accepted,’ replied 
Mrs. Rutter. ‘I hope you will pre- 
vail upon your friend Mr. Hamilton 
to remain over Thursday with us. 
We shall have some young people 
in the evening, and as Kate has set 
her heart on a dance, we shall want 
cavaliers,’ 

‘Of course you will stay now, 
Mr. Hamilton? said Miss Rutter. 
‘You could not do otherwise,’ and 
of course I replied that I was of a 
like opinion. 

I was dressing for dinner on 
the Thursday evening, when, 
hearing a sound of wheels on the 
carriage-drive, I looked out, and 
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espied a shabby one-horse fly 
driving up to the door. Some one 
alighted therefrom who could 
scarcely be a guest, for he wore a 
morning-dress and a white sport- 
ing-looking hat. He entered the 
house, and I heard a servant sum- 
mon Mrs. Rutter immediately. 
Shortly after Rutter knocked hastily 
at my door to ask for a bottle of 
eau de Cologne that was on the 
mantelpiece in my room. 

‘My mother has fainted ; don’t 
name it to Kate when you come 
down ; she will be better presently.’ 

He spoke in a quick nervous 
way, and looked excited, but said 
no more. 

When I descended to the draw- 
ing-room, the guests were nearly 
all assembled, and a buzz of con- 
versation filled the room. Mrs. 
Rutter, looking very handsome, 
but unusually pale, was doing the 
honours of her house with her 
customary ease and self-possession. 
Rutter was sitting alone in the 
shadow of the window-curtains at 
the further end of the room. 

*What’s the matter? said I, go- 
ing up to him. ‘A pretty sort of 
a host you are. I suppose I must 
introduce myself to your guests.’ 

‘There is one yonder who re- 
quires no introduction. You have 
seen that gentleman before, I think.’ 

As Rutter spoke, the servant 
ushered into the room a tall, hand- 
some man, dressed in a morning 
coat and shepherd’s plaid trousers. 
It did not require a moment’s in- 
spection to recognise in him the 
mysterious traveller of our last 
ae tour who had introduced 
1imself to us at Gloucester under 
the name of Wilson. 

‘We had not calculated, you see, 
on this addition to our party to- 
day. It’s an honour I tind too 
much for me. If I behave like a 
bear, don’t get savage, Hamilton. 
My temper will probably be tried, 
and I’m not a saint, you know. | 
ought not to be trusted with a 
carving-knife at dinner; keep an 
eye on me, I say.’ 

Though Rutter tried to laugh off 
his disquiet, it was evident that he 
was very ill at ease; but he joined 
the party at the other end of the 
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room, and set himself at work to 
entertain without saying more.. 

If I had been surprised at the 
appearance of Mr, Wilson in Mrs, 
Rutter’s drawing-room, I was not 
less so at his manners and con- 
versation. With perfect good 
breeding he apologized for his 
dress, explaining that through an 
accident his luggage had not 
arrived, and stating that he could 
not have ventured to make his 
appearance but for the amiable 
persistency of his hostess, who 
would not hear of his dining in 
the library. I thought a look of 
momentary disdain flashed out of 
Mrs. Rutter’s dark eyes as he spoke, 
but she merely bowed and conti- 
nued her conversation with her 
neighbour. Mr. Wilson quietly 
seated himself on a sofa and took 
up a book. Certainly he was not 
a person to compromise his friends, 
Nothing could be more perfectly 
polite and unassuming than his 
manner. There was not the least 
trace of the itinerant showman of 
the Shropshire lanes about him, 
and I could with difficulty recon- 
cile that character with the man 
before me. When we repaired to 
the dining-room, he took his part 
in the conversation with unob- 
trusiveness. Gradually he grew 
brighter, talked with more ability 
and wit, and before the dessert 
appeared was amusing the whole 
table by his lively sallies and 
pungent remarks; this, too, with- 
out any effort or any apparent 
desire to lead the conversation. 
Kate seemed delighted with the 
entertaining stranger; and even 
Rutter, though he never addressed 
Mr. Wilson, regained his cheerful- 
ness on beholding how agreeable 
he made himself to his mother’s 
guests. Mrs. Rutter was the only 
one whose face looked clouded. It 
was the same when we returned to 
the drawing-room and the other 
guests arrived. Mr. Wilson offered 
to play quadrilles and waltzes 
(which he did very brilliantly) for 
the young ones to dance to, Then 
he volunteered to accompany the 
singers, and sang also himself in a 
fine mellow bass voice. He was 
decidedly the most popular person 
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in the room both with young and 
old. 

‘TI can’t think who this visitor of 
mamma’s is, Mr. Hamilton,’ said 
Kate, as we stood by the con- 
servatory-door in the pause of a 
waltz. ‘Robert makes a mystery 
of him, and wont tell me. 1 seem 
to have some recollection of his 
face, but I have not the least idea 
when or where I have seen him 
before. I don’t know whether I 
like him or not, though he is very 
agreeable. See, he is taking mamma 
to the piano, Let us go nearer, I 
never tire of listening to her.’ 

The stranger seated himself at 
the piano, and after playing a few 
brilliant chords, commenced the 
accompaniment to the song, which, 
after a little hesitation and tremu- 
lousness at the commencement, 
Mrs. Rutter sang with wonderful 
power and expression. We stood 
close by ; and when the song was 
concluded and the room filled with 
a murmur of applause, I could hear 
Mr. Wilson say, * You have not lost 
your voice, Ann, I find. Tell me 
where I can speak to you alone.’ 
I did not hear Mrs. Rutter’s reply, 
but I saw her face reflected in a 
mirror opposite; it had a troubled 
look. 

It was after midnight when the 
guests took their leave. I was 
standing in the hall witnessing the 
last departures, when it was dis- 
covered that a lady had lost her 
cloak. 

‘Will you see if it is in the con- 
servatory, Mr. Hamilton? said 
Kate, who was taking leave of her 
friend. 

I returned to the drawing-room, 
and entering the conservatory found 
the cloak on a seat near the door. 

* Lewis, you have no right to ask 
this of me. I have already made 
sacrifices enough.’ 

‘Very well, my dear Ann; as 
you like. You know the conse- 
quences of a refusal as well as I 
do.’ 

The words were uttered before I 
had time to discover that, on the 
other side of a clump of rhodo- 
dendrons in the centre of the con- 
servatory, stood Mrs. Rutter and 
Mr. Wilson. I snatched up the 
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cloak, and hastened away. The 
look of fatigue on Mrs. Rutter’s 
face as she joined us soon after in 
the library, caused her daughter to 
inquire anxiously if she felt ill, 
and wrung an angry exclamation 
from her son. 

Before the family were up next 
morning, Mr. Wilson had taken his 
departure. I saw him strolling 
leisurely down the drive, with a 
cigar in his mouth, soon after sun- 
rise, I had heard Mrs, Rutter go 
down from her room an hour be- 
fore, and I heard her return as 
soon as the hall-door had closed 
upon her guest, 


CHAPTER IV. 
VACATION DAYS. 


It was an agreeable incident in 
my university life when Rutter 
wrote to me, at the end of my 
second year at Cambridge, to say 
that he was coming down to spend 
ten days with me, in accordance 
with an old promise. He took 
rooms at an hotel, and on several 
occasions entertained me and some 


of my college friends there in ve 


liberal style. I am about to recall 
one evening which remains inde- 
libly stamped on my memory, and 
which, from events that followed 
afterwards, has a strange signifi- 
cance now. 

We had been out on the river all 
the afternoon, and Rutter, whose 
strength and skill in rowing 
equalled that of the best oarsmen 
in the University, had tired us all 
out. We had gone back to the 
hotel to dine, and were sitting over 
wine after dinner in the twilight. 
The windows were opened, and the 
summer breeze’ waved the white 
curtains gently to and fro as it 
stole into the room, From the 
height of gaiety and good spirits, 
Rutter had suddenly sunk into 
silence. The change was so marked 
that my friends rallied him on 
being ‘knocked up’ with his exer- 
tions on the river. As I knew that 
his strength was not so easily ex- 
hausted, 1 was sure there was some 
other cause, and talked away to 
cover his taciturnity. Ere long he 
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flung himself on the sofa, bidding 
me ‘pass the bottle, and take his 
chair. He was ashamed to own it, 
but he was confoundedly sleepy.’ 
I complied, and we agreed we 
would allow him a twenty minutes’ 
nap by the clock on the mantel- 
piece. 

‘Time’s just up,’ cried Manwood, 
one of the two other fellows, as the 
clock struck nine. ‘ Had your doze 
out ? 

There was no reply. Rutter was 
breathing heavily, and we decided 
to leave him alone till we had 
finished the bottle before us, 

We were deep in a discussion as 
to the merits of the last prize poem 
(for which one out of the three 
critics present had been an unsuc- 
cessful competitor), when a low 
moan from the sofa startled us all, 
Rutter was lying with his eyes half 
open, muttering to himself in a 
thick and broken voice. I went 
up to the sofa and shook him. He 
made no reply, but continued mut- 
tering to himself as before. 

‘Is he ill? What's the matter? 
asked my companions, 

I made no answer. There was 
an unnatural look on his face, and 
his hands were rigid and cold, 
shall never forget the terror that 
seized me when suddenly he sat 
up, thrust me away, and putting 
out his arms, cried in a choking 
voice, with his eyes strained on 
the window, ‘La—la! derriére les 
rideaux, ne la voyez-vous pas? 
Elle ne me réponds pas, elle a peur 
de moi! Elle secache! Elle s’en 
va! Oh Dieu, aie pitié de moi! 
Je meurs! je meurs!’ and fell back 
—- sofa, as though stricken by 
a fit. 

‘He spoke French, Hamilton,’ 
said Manwood, starting up. ‘Is 
he dreaming or delirious ? 

‘Give me some water,’ I cried 
and I loosened his neckcloth and 
sprinkled his face. ‘Ring for some 
brandy, Carruthers.’ 

We dragged the sofa to the win- 
dow to give him air. He was 
still moaning, with his eyes half 
open, and muttering to himself. 

‘Look, look,” he whispered, with 
his gaze fixed on the window cur- 
tains waving in the twilight; 
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‘there, she is beckoning to me. She 
is beautiful as an angel. What is 
that shadow dogging her steps? 
Did Hamilton speak ? 

‘Yes, yes, I replied. ‘ You are 
ill, Rutter; you are dreaming. 
Here are Manwood and Carruthers 
standing by. Rouse yourself, for 
God’s sake.’ 

He took no notice of my words, 
but went on talking incoherently, 
sometimes in French, sometimes in 
English, As I knew that Mrs. 
Rutter and her children had spent 
three or four years in France, I was 
not so much surprised to hear him 
speaking a foreign tongue. We 
were all three too much agitated, 
however, to make any comments 
upon it at the time; our efforts 
were directed to rousing him from 
the singular trance-like stupor 
into which he had. fallen. or 
some minutes longer it lasted. His 
limbs were rigid, his breathing 
stertorous, and his eyes, though 
half closed, were dilated and fixed. 
From the broken exclamations 
that escaped him, he was evidently 
undergoing immense mental suffer- 
ing, and at times conjured some 
one not to desert him, with pas- 
sionate appeals, 

The paroxysm, trance, or what- 
ever it might be, passed away as 
quickly as it had come.on. His 
breathing suddenly grew calmer. 
his eyes regained their natural 
expression, and before my compa- 
nions, who had rushed off—the one 
for brandy, the other for a doctor 
—had time to return, Rutter was 
sitting up and looking drowsily 
about him, like one just aroused 
from sleep. 

‘Is my twenty minutes up? he 
inquired, turning to Manwood. ‘I 
am a_ shocking host to-night, 
Tm afraid; and rising from the 
sofa with a dreamy air, he yawned, 
stretched himself, and poured out 
a glass of Seltzer water. 

To our utter amazement, he 
seemed unconscious of what had 
occurred. Neither then nor after- 
wards did he make any allusion to 
it. My friends took their depar- 
ture almost immediately (the even- 
ing was of course spoiled); and 
they arranged, in an aside from me, 
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to countermand the doctor’s visit. 
I had heard Rutter frequently 
boast that he had never had an 
hour’s illness in his life. Of what 
nature was the attack I have de- 
scribed, whether a physical or a 
ene phenomenon, I have 

een unable to decide to this day. 
I only know that the next morning, 
and even before I quitted him that 
night, Rutter was quite himself, 
and never, at any time, betrayed 
any knowledge of what had tran- 
spired. 

Six months later, Christmas had 
come, and I was in town again for 
the vacation. It had been arranged 
that I was to spend the greater 
part of it at Elmfields; and, one 
snowy winter's afternoon, 1 was 
toiling along up the well-known 
hill that led to the house in a 
post-chaise that had brought me 
from town. Just as we had passed 
through the lodge-gate, a snowball 
flung through the carriage window 
and a hearty laugh announced to 
me the presence of Rutter and his 
sister. 

‘How do you do? We have been 
looking out for you this hour, 
Hamilton.’ 

Hands were thrust through the 
window and warmly shaken. 

‘Come, get out and stretch your- 
self with a walk. Here’s Kate 
offering to run or jump me for any 
sum I like to name, she’s so exhila- 
rated by the weather,’ 

‘Now, Bobus, how can you talk 
such nonsense? said Miss Rutter, 
who was muffled up in furs, and 
looking remarkably pretty and 
blooming with the cold. ‘I can 
run and jump very well, I know ; 
but I am not going to put myself 
in competition with folks who leap 
five-barred gates and race their 
own horses on foot. How did you 
leave your friends, Mr. Hamilton ? 

* My father is quite well, thank 
you ; but very busy, of course. I 
rather think I have acted shabbily 
to leave him just now. These cold 
winters bring with them an im- 
mense accession of work in poor 
oe Speaking of that, Rutter, 

have to thank you all for your 
very liberal donations to our local 
charities. But my father has made 
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me the bearer of a letter which 
will convey his thanks better than 
Ican. What a winter it is for the 
poor.’ 

‘Yes; that is the only thing 
which embitters one’s enjoyment 
of this glorious weather,’ replied 
Miss Rutter. ‘Do you know that 
we found yesterday a poor woman, 
with a sick husband and four chil- 
dren, without fire, and almost with- 
out food, in one of the cottages 
near the heath? I’m sure I could 
scarcely eat my dinner last night. 
Salmon and grapes seemed quite 
wicked after the sight of that small 
loaf and empty cupboard we had 
seen.” 

‘The poor creatures will not be 
without warmth or food for some 
time to come, that’s one comfort, 
Kate,’ said Rutter. ‘I believe 
those miserable children thought 
you and my mother two angels 
from heaven who had doffed their 
wings and put on petticoats to 
come down to their relief.’ 

I had before this discovered that 
if the Rutters were not very popu- 
lar amongst the magnates of the 
neighbourhood, and were looked at 
shyly by the Pierpoints and their 
set, they had at least made friends 
amongst their poorer brethren, and 
were hailed with a welcome in their 
homes. 
we discussed the subject we had 
started, and talked of local distress, 
of soup kitchens, and coal-funds. 
Rutter was generous and open- 
handed enough where money was 
concerned. He had a very liberal 
allowance from his mother, who 
had been left sole guardian and 
trustee of her children under her 
husband’s will, and at three and 
twenty (the age his father had ap- 
pointed for his coming into posses- 
sion of his property) he would in- 
herit a handsome fortune. It was 
one of his hobbies to talk of what 
he should do when that time 
arrived, and build castles in the air 
about it. We got off in that vein 
now, and Rutter was planning an 
ideal estate, covered with model 
cottages peopled with model 
tenants, when the loud baying of a 
dog and the sight of Rupert tum- 
bling and leaping through the 
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snow warned us of our approach to 
the house, whose windows gleamed 
out brightly through the falling 
night. 

‘Well, when that day comes, 
mind you make me rector of your 
parish,’ said I; ‘that village will 
just suit me.’ 

‘ And recollect that the Sunday- 
schools and the old women are to 
be under my control. That’s a pro- 
mise, Rob, isn’t it? rejoined Kate, 

‘Certainly! With two such 
zealous co-operators our success 
will be certain, Now you are both 
making a joke of it, but J am 
speaking seriously, Why, with a 
good will, a long purse, and alittle 
patience, should not all this be 
practicable? You think me an en- 
thusiast, Hamilton, and _here’s 
common-sense Kate laughing at 
me in her sleeve ; but one day Ill 
show you matter-of-fact folks what 
poor enthusiasm can do, much as 
you disparage her crotchets, and 
flighty and unpractical as you 
think her.’ 

It was enthusiasm, and I knew 
it at the time, but I loved him for 
it none the less, Rutter’s nature 
never showed to greater advantage 
than when some generous idea 
stirred it.. At such times there 
was a persuasiveness in his voice, a 
plausibility in his arguments, that 
fascinated if it did not convince 
the judgment. It was so now, 
whilst he seriously followed up the 
subject, and tried to prove to us 
that the Utopia he pictured was 
not so impossible as we thought. 
It was not the first or the last 
bright delusion that possessed him. 

‘I thought you must have all 
lost your way in the snow. I was 
just meditating despatching a mes- 
senger with a lantern, in proper 
Christmas fashion,’ said Mrs, Rutter 
with a smile, as we entered. ‘The 
dinner-bell will ring directly : make 
haste and dress, gentlemen.’ 

In a few minutes we were all 
seated at the dinner-table, in high 
spirits. I have reason to recollect 
the evening well, for it was the last 
thoroughly cheerful one I ever 
spent at Elmfields. Though I knew 
it not then, I was paying my last 
visit under that hospitable reof, 
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The next day was Sunday. It 
rose bright and fine, with a plea- 
sant sound of bells in the frosty 
air. I was standing at the window 
with Miss Rutter after breakfast, 
admiring the untrodden sheet of 
snow before us, when our attention 
was directed by Rutter to some 
curious footmarks just under the 
window. 

‘How in the world could they 
come there? he exclaimed. ‘ Has 
any one been tampering with our 
windows in the night? Look, here 
are traces of footmarks all round ; 
and, by Jove! there’s something 
dropped in the snow, below.’ 

e opened the window and 
stepped out. The something in the 
snow was a cigar case made of 
ebony, with steel ornaments. There 
was plain evidence that some one 
had been roaming round the house 
in the night. 

‘ How very odd,’ said Rutter, ex- 
amining the case narrowly. ‘I 
could have sworn that I have seen 
this in my father’s hands, years 
ago. It was kept in my mother’s 
dressing-case after his death, I re- 
collect.’ 


‘Well, really, this is very singu- 
lar, remarked Kate, as her brother 


returned to the window. ‘Had we 
not better tell mamma? You know 
the strong-box is kept in this room. 
I am always so terrified about 
thieves : I lie awake expecting them 
every night, and Iam sure [ shall 
hear them coming up the stairs 
twenty times a night now.’ * 

‘I don’t see that you need,’ re- 
plied Rutter. ‘There’s nothing 
very alarming in the discovery we 
have made ; but still, 1 would not 
name it to my mother, he con- 
tinued, after a little hesitation, ‘it 
would only fidget her, perhaps, and 
do no good,’ 

Rutter looked meditatively out 
upon the snowy distance as he 
spoke, and closed the window again. 
Kate declared that with two such 
gallant defenders as her brother 
and myself, she ought not to feel 
frightened, she supposed ; but with 
all deference to our valour, she 
really and truly did. 

‘Who have we here, I wonder,’ 
exclaimed Miss Rutter, shortly after, 
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as the figure of a small boy in cor- 
duroys appeared toiling up the 
drive, through the deep snow; 
* one of mamma’s pensioners, I sup- 
pose, coming to cook for “ granny’s 
soup.” What is it, little man? 

Miss Rutter threw open the win- 
dow and beckoned the small boy 
to approach, 

‘ A letter for the lady, from the 
White Ram, replied the lad, almost 
dislocating his neck in his attempts 
to make a becoming bow. 

Who can mamma’s correspondent 
at the White Ram be, I wonder? 
What an odd seal! It looks. like 
the impression of a shilling.’ 

Miss Rutter ran away to take the 
letter up to her mamma’s room, 
When she returned, shortly after, 
ready for church, she informed us 
that Mrs. Rutter complained of a 
headache, and would remain at 
home this morning. 

‘I shall do the same,’ remarked 
Rutter ; ‘I want to read the Athe- 
neum, and he took up the journal 
with something like a frown on his 
face, 

‘Why, Robert, how’s this? Am 
I and Mr. Hamilton to make our 
appearance in that great pew alone, 
and be stared at by all the parish 
for two hours, as we shall be if you 
don’t accompany us ? 

* If you will go to church, I don’t 
see anything else for you, Kate, 
My absence wont be missed by any 
of Mr. Prideaux’s flock, I’m sure; 
or if so, it will only be remarked 
that one of the black members of 
the fold is absent.’ 

Miss Rutter looked wistfully, 
sadly at her brother for a moment, 
and then took up her prayer-book, 
and we set off without another 
word. I had not known Rutter 
the last two years without discover- 
ing ere this that he had small love 
or reverence for Mr. Prideaux and 
his ministrations. 

‘It is a great pity that my 
brother allows his keen perception 
of inconsistency and false profes- 
sion to influence him as it does,’ 
remarked Miss Rutter, after we had 
walked on in silence for some dis- 
tance. ‘Our rector’s faults do not 
excuse the shortcomings of his 
parishioners, I wish—I wish— 
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Miss Rutter was silent again, 
‘Robert has taken to reading 
strange books lately, Mr. Hamilton 
—German metaphysics and queer 
volumes that he wont allow me to 
look into. I fear they do him no 
good, Women, andespecially young 
ones, may be poor judges on such 
subjects; but this | know, that 
Rob has lately ceased to take any 
interest in my Sunday-school class, 
rarely attends church—and, worse 
than all, plainly hints to me at 
times his declining belief in things 
which he has still too much reve- 
rence for and right feeling to jest 
upon. Have you not remarked 
this? 

I replied that I had ; that more- 
over 1 had held discussions with 
Rutter many times, both orally and 
by letter, and that I knew that he 
was no happier for the opinions he 
had lately formed. 

‘He is too sincere to adopt a 
faith as one adopts a fashion, or to 
take his religion simply as an in- 
heritance from those that have 
gone before him, I continued. ‘If 
there were more earnest doubters 
amongst us, there would be more 
earnest believers, my father often 
says. Let us hope that these are 
not permanent convictions. I be- 
lieve there is a period of spiritual 
doubt and difficulty known to al- 
most all men of earnest minds in 
early life. At least I have heard 
wise and good men affirm it, and 
my own experience (though that 
perhaps is not worth mentioning) 
does not contradict it.’ 

That evening I and Rutter sat 
alone in the dining-room discussing 
the subject that had formed the 
theme of my morning’s conversation 
with his sister. 

‘Do you think, Hamilton, that I 
hold these views, then, from pre- 
ference, or that I dissent from re- 
ceived notions merely because I 
am unwilling to receive them? 
broke out Rutter, suddenly. ‘ You 
orthodox, college-bred folks seem 
to have an idea that we who do not 
pin our faith on Butler and Paley, 
take up our views either from low 
and selfish motives, or because we 
wont give ourselves the trouble to 
think on these questions. I tell 
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per I have thought—yes, and to the 
est of my ability, too. With what 
result, you know.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it, Rutter, and I 
don’t presume to condemn any man 
who, having made earnest search 
after truth, arrives at different con- 
clusions to my own. But speaking 
of church-going and church-goers 
(the point we started from), you 
will allow that there is a good deal 
of humbug amongst those advanced 
philosophers of the present day, 
who, whilst they sneer at the 
hollowness and formality of Church 
services, the insincerity of preach- 
ers, and the worldliness of congre- 
gations, prate about “natural piety” 
and “worshipping God in the 
fields” under the canopy of heaven. 
Such people talk edifyingly enough 
about the sins of church-goers— 
their inconsistencies, their criti- 
cisms of bonnets and fashions, their 
worldly gossip as soon as they 
leave the house of God; but it 
often strikes me that there is as 
much humbug in the sentimental 
sort of religion these teachers pro- 
fess, as in that of the most incon- 
sistent stickler for orthodoxy. 
People don’t go into the fields to 
worship God. They go for air, for 
exercise, for a pleasant Sunday walk 
—to gather primroses when there 
are any—to wipe the dust of cities 
off their feet, and taste those pure 
natural pleasures which are in- 
stincts with man. John Bunyan 
perhaps, or the meditative Cowper, 
might pray out in the fields: saints 
and martyrs may have done it 
scores of times, but our nineteenth- 
century philosophers don’t do it ; 
and they would be much surprised, 
I think, if they caught the working 
man (their favourite disciple) say- 
ing his prayers anywhere about 
Hampstead or Blackheath. No, 
it requires more spirituality of 
mind than we most of us pos- 
sess, to worship God amidst such 
surroundings. We ought to, and 
I dare say often do for a moment, 
feel our thoughts elevated to the 
Great Giver of all things at the 
sight of sunshine and green leaves 
and wayside flowers; but we can 
scarcely dignify such transient 
emotions—mere impulses wrought 
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by the influences of the hour— 
with the title of worship.’ 

‘All this apropos of my remark 
to Kate this morning, eh? said 
Rutter, with a smile. ‘Didn’t you 
two abuse me on your way to 
church! Let’s lay aside our po- 
lemics, old fellow. [fanybody could 
make a convert of me, it would 
be you, Will, I believe; but-I am 
afraid the “leaven of malice” 
within me is too strong to be got 
rid of in a hurry. It will require 
powerful correctives, I fear. Don’t 
look savage. I may talk lightly, 
but I don’t feel so. Hark !— what's 
that ? 

It was the hall-bell, which was 
rung in haste. 

‘A late hour for visitors, re- 
marked Rutter, ‘and such a night! 
It was snowing fast an hour ago.’ 

‘I wish I possessed the argu- 
mentative power of some men, I 
continued, pursuing the train of 
thought passing through my mind. 
‘However clear my convictions 
may be, I find it dangerous to argue 
where there are so many difficulties 
presenting themselves, and such 
new and unthought-of objections 
My 
the 


brought to bear against one. 
own armoury may contain 
right weapons, but I want the 
skill to use them, and the practice 
that gives confidence in them, I 


fear. When next you come to 
town, Rutter Pe 

‘Yell your mistress it’s of no use 

utting me off. I must and will see 

er. Bid her come to me at once. 
I have no time to lose.’ 
- The words, uttered in a loud and 
angry voice, came from the hall. 
Rutter started up, and turned white 
as he heard them. The next mo- 
ment, the door was flung open, and 
a tall man enveloped in a riding- 
coat strode in. 

‘Where is your mother? I shall 
take no denial at the hands of her 
servants. I have lost time enough 
already.’ 

With a scowling glance at us 
both, the intruder flung down his 
riding-whip on the table, and began 
to shake off the snow from his hat 
and coat. 

‘Pray, what right have you to 
utter my mother’s name in this 
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tone? cried Rutter, trembling with 
anger. 

‘Now, come, my good lad, no 
heroics, if you please. I have come 
here to see your mother on business, 
and don’t mean to go away till we 
have settled it. As to my “tone,” 
I can’t pretend to adapt that to 
young gentlemen’s fancies. If it 
don’t suit you, so much the worse 
for your delicate susceptibility, 
that’s all I can say.’ 

Mr. Wilson (of course it was no 
other) gave a coarse laugh, and 
stared defiantly across the table. 

‘Have a care, sir, or you may 
try my patience too far, said 
Rutter, drawing himself up, and 
gazing at the man he addressed 
with a pale but determined face, 

‘Ha! ha! ha! Itmust beas good 
as a play for your friend there to 
see us always at the old game, Rob. 
So mysterious, too, isn’t it! Shall 
we enlighten him a little? You 
cut up rough to-night ; suppose I 
do the same. Two can play at this 
game, my boy.’ 

The speaker's tone suddenly be- 
came fierce ; and, as he advanced 
nearer to us, the scar on his cheek 
grew livid. 

‘Say what you like. Ill stand 
no more of this bullying. I have 
endured it long enough. If you 
don’t respect my mother’s name, 
perhaps you will have more regard 
for my fist. Walk out of the 
house, sir, or we'll see who is the 
better man of the two.’ 

With a clenched hand and spark- 
ling eye, Rutter stepped forward 
and uttered the words in a resolute 
voice. They were no sooner spoken 
than Wilson snatched up his whip 
from the table, and said— 

‘ Lay but a finger on me, and you 
shall repent it to the last day of 
your life, Robert Rutter.’ 

Standing thus, glaring at each 
other with a fury I have but seldom 
seen in the eyes of man, an arm 
was interposed between them. 

‘Lewis! Robert! Hush, for 
Heaven’s sake! Put down that 
whip, I say! How dare you lift it 
against my son? 

There stood Mrs. Rutter, with 
terror in her voice and looks, gazing 
from one to the other in dismay. . 
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‘Mother, leave me to rid you of 
this persecution, We have borne 
it long enough. Now, sir, again I 
request you to leave the house.’ 

‘Not at your orders, youngster. 
Do you bid me go, Ann? Better 
not be rash: no knowing what a 
desperate man will do when driven 
into a corner. Tell the young 

entlemen to retire, Mrs. Rutter. 
oung people are impulsive, and 
ov may get themselves into trou- 

e. 

The irritating mockery of the 
tone made Rutter’s lips quiver With 
suppressed rage ; but his mother 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
and said, gently— 

‘Leave us, Robert. My mind is 
made up as to the course I shall in 
future pursue. It is well, perhaps, 
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that things have come to this pass, 
and my patience at an end. Are 
= aware that you left traces be- 


-hind you of your midnight rambles 


round my house last night ? 

As she spoke, Mrs. Rutter held 
out the ebony cigar-case to Mr. 
Wilson, who gave a slight start as 
he beheld it. I did not hear his 
reply; for, at a sign from Mrs. 
Rutter, I took hold of her son’s 
arm, and urged him from the room. 
Ten minutes later, the dining-room 
door opened again ; and after afew 
words in a high key, we heard Mr. 
Wilson cross the hall, and say— 

‘Take the consequences, then, 
Mrs. Rutter. We are both firm: 
welll see who gives in first? and 
then the hall-door was closed with 
a bang that shook the house. 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN THE UNITED STATES, AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


By A WHITE 


HE Civil War which has now 

been raging in the United 
States for nearly fifteen months 
with ever-increasing fierceness and 
fury, is a calamity so enormous 
and so threatening, that all the 
thinking world may well be occu- 
pied with its causes and its cure. 
It is not a war between rival na- 
tions ; not a conflict between dif- 
ferent races and religions; nor a 
contest between superior and in- 
ferior civilization. It is simply 
and literally a family quarrel, a 
fratricidal fight, proverbially the 
worst and wickedest of all. The 
readers of Fraser have been told 
by eminent authority that the great 
struggle now going on in America 
is simply a strife between freedom 
and slavery ; the spirit of good con- 
tending with the spirit of evil; 
and that the seceded States of the 
South are fighting for the profits 
of the slave-trade; for the exten- 
sion of slavery, and for ‘the privi- 
lege of burning human beings 
alive! Surely, if this were true, 
it would be the duty ofall Christian 
nations to take active part with 
the North in subjugating, or even 
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annihilating, so barbarous a people. 
The same writer asserts that the 
South ostentatiously proclaims its 
purpose to be that of slavery pro- 
pagandism ; but does not state 
when, or where, or by what autho- 
rity such a purpose was proclaimed ; 
while he omits to mention that one 
of the very first acts of the Confe- 
derate Legislature abolished for ever 
the African slave trade. It is true, 
the South claimed equal rights 
with the North in the common 
territories of the United States; 
and had this claim, so long urged 
and so logically established, been 
granted and guarded by a law of 
Congress, there is no doubt but the 
war would have been avoided, or 
at least postponed. Such, we happen 
to know, is the opinion of the late 
leading Southern senators at Wash- 
ington, who are now leaders of the 
‘Great Rebellion’ in the field. 
Vice-President Breckenridge, Sena- 
tors Mason, Benjamin, Slidell, and 
Jefferson Davis, demanded nothing 
more than this simple Federal 
guarantee of ‘ Equal rights in the 
Territories. The North refused 
what it considered a concession 
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(although there can be no concession 
in a case of abstract right), and a 
hundred thousand human lives 
have already been sacrified to its in- 
exorable decision. Wedo not stop 
to count the cost in dollars and 
cents, nor to consider the wide- 
spreading disaster consequent upon 
the destruction of the equilibrium 
of the whole commercial world. 
Was the North wise—was it right 
in refusing these demands of the 
South? Upon this question hangs 
the whole merit of the controversy, 
and all the justice and equity of 
the conflict. In order to judge 
more intelligently and correctly as 
to the rights and wrongs involved 
in the strife, we must first consider 
who and what constituted the au- 
thority of these war-making Powers. 
To this end let us look a little 
analytically into the Federal Con- 
gress at Washington ; and see of 
what material the ‘assembled 
wisdom of the nation’ is composed, 
And here we come at once to the 
root of all the evil, or rather to the 
result of the great underlying evil, 
Unrestricted Suffrage, which has 
rent the American Union asunder, 
and threatens to topple ‘the Model 
Republic’ into a hopeless heap of 
ruins, Was this war the will of 
the people? And is the voice of 
the people the will of God ? 

To both of these questions we give 
a most emphatic denial. The war 
was the work of demagogues, and 
Universal Suffrage the instrument 
they used to bring it about. Had 
the question of equal rights in the 
territories been submitted to the 
unbiassed judgment of the native- 
born male citizens of the United 
States over twenty-one years of 
age, who could read the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, there can 
be no doubt but an overwhelming 
vote would have been given in 
favour of the South. And yet a 
majority of the so-called represen- 
tatives of the people, in their legis- 
lative capacity, vote adversely to 
the claims and interests of the 
South, and secession, resistance, 
and open war are the logical and 
inevitable consequences. The Go- 
vernment of the country fails to 
embody and express the wisdom of 


the country, or even to enact the 
will of the people. We therefore 
venture the assertion that a Go- 
vernment based upon unrestricted 
suffrage can never be permanent ; 
and that absolute or unlinited De- 
mocracy is a failure... The experi- 
ment has been often tried, and al- 
ways with the same disastrous re- 
sults. The Athenians tried it ; the 
Romans tried it ; the French tried 
it ; and the last and grandest at- 
tempt of all is likely to prove the 
most signal failure of all. Demo- 
cracy, or self-government, is very 
beautiful in theory ; but it does not 
work well in practice. It starts 
upon the fundamental fallacy that 
‘ the voice of the people is the voice 
of God ; that a majority of num- 
bers, without regard to brains, have 
a divine right to rule. No dogma 
is more dangerous, not to say 
absurd. Does any one believe 
that the populace of London to- 
day, if absolute free choice were 
given it, would elect its wisest and 
best citizen to be its chief magis- 
trate? In the United States free 
suffrage has failed to elevate the 
nation’s greatest and best men to 
be the nation’s rulers, Clay and 
Webster fell short of the White 
House ; and there is no better epi- 
taph for the tomb of the former 
than his own proud words: ‘I 
would rather be right than be Pre- 
sident.’ 

Of all the causes which have 
been named as leading to the civil 
war in America, the ballot-box is 
the most radical and powerful. In 
the city of New York, for instance, 
where in the year 1857 no less than 
183,000 emigrants were landed 
from all parts of Europe, consisting 
largely of that miscellaneous class 
of vagabonds, paupers, and culprits, 
‘who leave their country for their 
country’s good, the annual access 
of what is called the ‘ foreign vote,’ 
is sufficient to turn the scale in 
favour of the party that wins it 
either by purchase or palaver. It 
is true that a residence of five years 
is required to make an ‘adopted 
citizen ; but the political wire- 
pullers of New York, in the heat 
of party excitement, do not stick 
at any little informalities of the 
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law that stand in the way of suc- 
cess ; and where there is no system 
of registration, there is little diffi- 
culty in stuffing the ballot-boxes 
and deciding the elections with the 
illegal votes of these ignorantaliens, 
And thus Democracy is demora- 
lized, and all the most sacred rights 
of citizenship trifled with and 
trampled on. In the empire city 
of New York, the vote of Mr. Astor, 
the richest man in America (worth 
40,000,000 dollars before the war, 
probably 20,000,000 dollars to-day,) 
is nullified by some raw and ragged 
emigrant who cannot even speak 
the American language, whose 
‘ politics’ are bought for a glass of 
rum, and who does not know or 
care whether he is voting for Gene- 
ral Jackson or the Fourth of July! 
In the Athenian city of Boston, the 
vote of Mr. Everett, who is not 
only a citizen of wealth, but who 
represents the learning, the refine- 
ment, and the legislative wisdom 
of New England, is also neutralized 
by a ballot cast by some newly- 
arrived fugitive from justice, es- 
caped convict, parish pauper, or 
Italian organ-grinder, who knows 
little more of the questions at issue 
than the diminutive mute that 
dances to his music. 

It is not strange that the better 
class of citizens at the North have 
become so disgusted with the 
scenes at the polls—the crowding, 
screaming, bullying, and fighting— 
that a majority of gentlemen avoid 
altogether the noise and confusion 
of ‘election day, letting the mob, 
or rather the demagogues who 
control it, have their own way in 
all municipal, state, and national 
affairs. There is shameful truth, 
as well as scathing satire, in the 
familiar injunctions of the parti- 
san press, repeated in large letters 
on the morning of the election, 
‘Vote early and vote often’ It is 
no uncommon thing for squads of 
‘roughs’ to go from poll to poll, 
= rticularly in ‘the Bloody Sixth 

Nard’ of New York, and boast at 


night of the number of illegal bal- 
lots they have cast. Of the 125,000 
voters in the ‘Empire City,’ not 
one-fifth are owners of real estate ; 
and of the entire body of aldermen 
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and councilmen, not one in five 
pays taxes. And these are the 
Solons who make laws for the 
city, levying and disbursing a re- 
venue of some 20,000,000 dollars a 
year. Can we wonder that, under 
such a system, or rather no system, 
the lowest pettifoggers are elected 
judges, and convicted criminals to 
offices of the highest honour and 
emolument! American congresses 
and American chief magistrates are 
the legitimate fruits of free suffrage. 
The result is war instead of peace, 
folly instead of wisdom: No one 
conversant with the history of the 
United States can deny the fact, 
that the character of its public 
men has rapidly deteriorated from 
the days of Washington down to 
the present. In the Federal Con- 
gress we look in vain for men like 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and 
Wright; while the governors of 
States are far inferior in talent, 
education, and social standing to 
their ‘Excellencies’ of yore. 
Governor Morgan, of New York, is 
a successful grocer; Governor 
Sprague, of Rhode Island, a 
wealthy cotton-spinner; and Go- 
vernor Andrew, of Boston, an 
‘active politician” Men who 
truckle to the masses ride into 
power on some’ popular hobby of 
the moment: now it is Abolition- 
ism, now Teetotalism, and now 
Radicalism under some of its 
Protean forms ; politicians become 
‘plenty as blackberries, while 
statesmen are rarer than diamonds: 
‘wealth accumulates and men 
decay,’ loyalty is lost in lust for 
power; and even party organiza- 
tions—to quote the words of a 
famous partisan leader of the North 
—are only held together by ‘the 
cohesive power of public plunder.’ 
When the United States grew to 
be an incoherent congeries of 
thirty-four ‘ independent  sove- 
reignties, with their thirty-four 
independent legislatures, all the 
creatures of free suffrage, with a 
Federal Congress composed of poli- 
ticians of the same calibre, it is not 
surprising that discord, disagree- 
ment, and disruption should follow, 
especially when we consider the 
incompatibility of interests and 
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institutions between the Northern 
and the Southern States. 

It is always easier to trace the 
causes of evil than to point out the 
remedy ; but the lesson of all his- 
tory is quite conclusive in regard to 
the utter impracticability of unre- 
stricted suffrage. If the wisdom, the 
intelligence, and the benevolence 
of the State are entitled to rule 
the State, surely we shall not find 
them in the popular voice of the 
masses. Ten righteous men, we 
are told, might have saved from 
destruction the ‘ cities of the plain? 
and we believe that ten of the 
wisest men of the United States 
would have saved the Union, had 
their counsels been heeded a year 
and a half ago; spared all the 
fraternal blood that has been wasted 
in this unholy war; and so con- 
ciliated and pacificated the people, 
that the opposing sections of the 
Republic might have lived on in 
harmony through a millennium of 
prosperity and peace. But ‘madness 
ruled the hour,’ and the golden 
opportunity was lost for ever. The 
* Resolutions’ introduced by Mr. 
Crittenden, the Nestor of the 
Senate, who pleaded with eloquent 
tears that the olive-branch instead 
of the sword should be used in 
bringing back an offended and re- 
bellious people; and whose white 
hairs should have been respected 
like a sacred flag of truce “= the 
rampant passions of angry and 
belligerent sections—the ‘ Critten- 
den Resolutions,’ which would have 
satisfied the demands of the South 
without compromising the honour 
or the interests of the North, were 
given to the winds, and ‘the last 
argument of tyrants’ was adopted, 
The thoughtful and reasonable men 
of the nation suggested a Conven- 
tion ‘fresh from the people,’ com- 
posed of two or more citizens of 
each State, to devise measures of 
harmony and reconciliation. But 
they were unheeded. 

As an evidence that the Con- 
servative men of the North were 
strongly in favour of conciliation, 
of saving the Union without coerc- 
ing the South, a single fact is worth 
more than volumes of mere asser- 
tion. When these resolutions were 





pending before Congress, and while 
the voluntary Peace Convention 
was being held in Washington, 
there happened to be at the same 
time, in the same city, a national 
meeting of railroad officers and 
directors. The Hon. Mr. Corning, 
M.C. of Albany, a man of large 
wealth, and a Aha democratic 
politician, was chosen chairman of 
this meeting. In order to ascertain 
more thoroughly the feeling of the 
class of people throughout the 
country whose material interests 
were then under special considera- 
tion, Mr. Corning telegraphed to 
the president of every railroad 
company in the United States for 
his vote on the Crittenden Resolu- 
tions; and from this large number 
of responsible and intelligent men, 
whose various incorporations ex- 
tended over an aggregate distance of 
32,000 miles of railroad, represent- 
ing a capital of 1,000,000,000 dol- 
lars, only two votes were cast 
against Mr. Crittenden’s proposi- 
tion for a peaceful and bloodless 
settlement of the great sectional, 
social, and political controversy. 
Could the votes of the judges, the 
lawyers, the clergy, the presidents 
of colleges, have been similarly 
taken at that moment, there would 
doubtless have been an overwhelm- 
ing voice for peace. Even the 
Cabinet of Mr. Lincoln, we are 
assured, had decided on withdraw- 
ing the Federal troops from Fort 
Sumter, in the harbour of Charles- 
ton, after the formal secession of 
South Carolina, in the hope that ne- 
gotiation might follow, resulting in 
an amicable restoration of the Union. 
The masses, however, who had 
nothing at stake, and the dema- 
gogues and speculators who had 
everything to make by the war, 
proved too strong for the calmer 
counsels of the Senate, or the more 
prudent policy of the Government. 
The Commissioners of the South 
were refused a hearing at the White 
House, Fort Sumter was taken, 
and the greatest and most disas- 
trous civil war the world has ever 
witnessed was begun. When and 
how it will end, it is not our pre- 
sent purpose to predict; that it 
might and would have been avoided 
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under a system of limited suffrage, 
is the great fact we would now im- 
press upon the framers of republics 
and the advocates of democratic 
institutions. When the cry went 
through the North that ‘the stars 
and stripes had been insulted,’ and 
that volunteers were wanted to 
rotect the capital, 50,000 idle 
on unemployed men, and vaga- 
bond ‘voters’ in the city of New 
York (that great reservoir of the 
refuse of nations), rushed to the 
recruiting office, clamorous for war 
and— rations.’ Wiser men remon- 
strated against this sudden mad- 
ness, recommending the Federal 
Administration to take an attitude 
of patient firmness, softened by 
paternal forbearance; to do any- 
thing in reason, or what, in the 
excitement of the moment might 
seem unreason, to prevent the 
shedding of fraternal blood. 

Again the ‘still small voice’ 
of wisdom was utterly lost in the 
storm. A vindictive feeling was 
aroused ; the policy of coercion 
was inaugurated; while 600,000 
men were ordered to the field to 
contend with a host of equal 
numbers that had sprung spon- 
taneously to arms in defence of 
their soil, their families, and their 
firesides ; or, in the historical lan- 
guage of the patriots of the re- 
volution, to consecrate to the cause 
‘their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honour.’ This Northern 
army, we have high authority for 
stating, is composed of forty-one 
per cent. of Irish and Germans, to 
say nothing of other alien nation- 
alities; while the ranks of the 
Southern army are almost entirely 
filled with citizens ‘to the manor 
born. It is free suffrage that has 
demoralized the Government ; in- 
volved the nation in domestic war ; 
and, if it be not greatly restricted, 
the days of the American Republic 
will be soon numbered. How 
can this great family of States 
with opposing interests, dwell 
together in unity, when a Massa- 
chusetts cotton manufacturer, by 
the aid of his employés, may 
counterbalance the votes of ‘a 
whole township of Mississippi 
planters—the former voting for 
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high tariffs, and the latter for free- 
trade? 

The question then arises, whether 
thepeople, underany circumstances, 
are capable of self-government ; in 
other words, whether Republics 
are possible. Making a proper 
distinction between the people and 
the masses, between the citizens and 
the populace, we answer decidedly 
in the affirmative. Under a wise 
system of restricted suffrage, 
guarded by careful registration 
laws, a Republican form of govern- 
ment, resting upon the consent of 
the governed, is not a mere Utopian 
dream born of Platonic optimism, 
but a pleasant and practical reality. 
It is a fundathental dogma of 
Democracy that all power springs 
from the people; and that the 
power to govern implies the right 
to govern. The great error consists 
in confounding the people with 
the mob; the citizen who has 
an interest in the State, with the 
individual who merely inhabits it. 
The former only has a right to take 
part in the Government, either in 
framing or in executing the public 
laws. All other persons should 
be treated as minors. Let the 
right of suffrage be limited to men 
worthy of so sacred a trust ; and 
let no man have a vote in the State 
who cannot read and write the lan- 
guage of the State ; and who has 
not some pecuniary interest in the 
public welfare. With these two 
qualifications of property and edu- 
cation, a people may be safely 
trusted to govern themselves, A 
native-born American does not 
inherit the right of franchise until 
he attains his majority, at the age 
of twenty-one years; and long 
before that time he may be a soldier 
in the army, a graduate of the 
university, a member of the bar, 
or a preacher of the Gospel. The 
unnaturalized foreigner should at 
least remain long enough on pro- 
bation to learn the language of the 
country, and to acquire some in- 
terest in the State, some knowledge 
of its institutions, before being 
permitted, by right of suffrage, to 
dispose of the property and the 
liberty of the country that protects 
and supports.him. 
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In the earlier days of the Ameri- 
can Republic, when land was plenty 
and hands were scarce; when the 
virgin soil of the New World was 
yearning to be tilled, and primeval 
forests were waiting to be felled, 
the broad arms of the United States 
were opened wide to welcome to its 
capacious bosom refugees and emi- 
grants from all quarters of the globe. 
The tree of American liberty, in 
the figurative language of the ab- 
origines, filled the heavens and 
sheltered the earth; while under 
its protecting branches inexhaus- 
tible Nature spread her bounteous 
feast in this new and magnificent 
‘asylum for the oppressed.’ Politi- 
cal restraints were little needed to 
keep a contented people in order ; 
and unlimited suffrage was con- 
sidered essential to the dream of 
universal freedom and social equa- 
lity. Thomas Jefferson and Thomas 
Paine inaugurated the Age of 
Reason and radicalism by incul- 
cating the fallacious doctrine—the 
cornerstone of the ‘ Declaration of 
Independence’—that ‘all men are 
born free and equal; and this, 
too, while recognising property in 
slaves, and reckoning them as a 
basis of representation! Why the 
framers of the Constitution were 
not sufficiently logical to allow a 
man to cast a vote on an equal 
amount of property invested in 
‘horses, oxen, or other beasts of 
‘burden, has never been satisfac- 
-torily explained by the Democratic 
doctors; and it is a question 
which may try their logical acumen 
to answer. 

It is a fact never to be lost sight 
of, that the citizens of the Southern 
States, while nominally democratic, 
have always been more conserva- 
tive politically, and more aristo- 
cratic socially, than the people of 
the North. In their congressional 
representation, for instance, which 
under the Federal constitution is 
based upon population merely, the 
South counts out of its census two- 
fifths of its negroes; while in the 
North every coloured person, as 
well as every individual belonging 
to the genus homo, is counted as 
part of the population, or Congres- 
sional constituency, In other 
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words, a negro at the North rates 
as one; at the South as only three- 
fifths of one. This, of course, gives 
to the former section a certain ad- 
vantage of numerical strength, re- 
peeeses in the popular or lower 

ranch of the National Legislature. 
The Senate, or Upper House of 
Congress, representing the States 
rather than the masses (each State, 
large or small, sending two), has 
hitherto held in check this surplus 
subterranean power; and so long 
as there existed an equal number 
of Free and Slave States, the balance 
of legislation was so equitably ad- 
justed as to keep the peace and 
preserve the Union. The centri- 
petal force of the Federal Govern- 
ment being equal to the centrifugal 
tendencies of the States, the whole 
system continued to revolve in 
comparative harmony. But when 
the first star ‘shot madly from its 
sphere, the equilibrium was lost, 
and the whole machinery of the 
Republic became discordant and 
dislocated. When the North, from 
political rather than moral reasons, 
resolved to admit no more slave 
states into the Union, the South 
took the alarm. With sixteen 
States against fifteen, thirty-two 
senators against thirty, they could 
no longer contend successfully 
against the Tariff policy of New 
England. This was the beginning 
of the fight, and Kansas was the 
first battle-field. It was not so 
much the question of slavery as the 
balance of power in the Senate that 
imparted such interest and such 
bitterness to that memorable con- 
test. The Hon. Robert J. Walker, 
the great champion of free trade, 
who was appointed by President 
Buchanan as governor of Kansas, 
cared not so much for the exten- 
sion of slavery as for the triumph 
of his favourite theory, He wanted 
the two senatorial votes of the in- 
coming State to be cast with the 
South in favour of. free trade, his 
infallible panacea forall domesticills 
and international misunderstand- 
ings. The Democratic party of the 
North, professedly an anti-tariff 
party, and friendly to Southern 
agricultural interests, deserted its 
banners in the hour of trial, and 
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voted for protection to every local 
interest ; the New England demo- 
erat, for discrimination in favour of 
his manufactures; the Pennsyl- 
vanian, in favour of his iron works, 
With a radical split in the National 
Presidential Convention, the demo- 
crats were defeated in the election ; 
although there was a popular ma- 
jority against Lincoln, thrown away 
on Douglas and Breckensidge, of 
more than one million of votes! 
another conclusive evidence that 
the will of the people was not ex- 

ressed in the inauguration of the 
Republican President. And yet no 
one can deny the constitutionality 
of his election ; or that individual 
opposition to his executive autho- 
rity on the part of a citizen of the 
United States is anything less than 
rebellion, or even treason. The 
opposition of ‘ sovereign and inde- 
pendent States’ to the decrees of 
the Federal Government is quite 
another question ; but whether this 
resistance, open or secret, armed 
or unarmed, on the part of the 


State, is rebellion, revolution, trea- 
son, or simply the exercise of-a 
‘reserved right,’ we do not now 
propose to inquire, The great body 


of the people of the South have 
evidently been educated to believe 
in the right, even in the duty of 
secession ; and it must be confessed 
they are fighting heroically in vin- 
dication of their faith. Mr. Cal- 
houn, the great logician of South 
Carolina, during his long career in 
the Iederal Senate, seldom made a 
speech or a motion in which he did 
not strongly inculcate the doctrine 
of State rights; and Mr. Calhoun 
was not only the political leader of 
the statesmen of the South: he 
was the instructor and the autho- 
rity of the people. He taught 
allegiance to the State as the first 
of political duties; and his pupils 
in the Senate of 1861 could only 
retire from their seats on learning 
that the States from which they 
had received their commissions 
were no longer members of the 
Union. 

To return to our theme; let us 
glance a little more closely at the 
operations of the unlimited suffrage 
system, on the broad field of a 
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nae campaign,’ formerly 
the great political Olympiad, now 
the quadrennial Saturnalia of the 
United States. In the local elec- 
tions of towns, districts, and States, 
we find the elements of this all- 
pervading evil at work, but on 
comparatively a limited scale. In 
the grand race for the White 
House behold the political ‘ Derby 
day’ of the ‘Great Republic! All 
the passions of the mob are let 
loose ; freedom runs into law- 
lessness, and liberty riots in licen- 
tiousness, Every partisan black- 
leg bets his ‘pile’ upon his favou- 
rite ; and every political prostitute 
has something to win or lose on 
the result. The stakes are large, 
the struggle desperate, and the 
cheating reckless. The winning 
party not only has four years in 
the White House, clothed with 
supreme executive authority, and 
25,000 dollars a-year; he has also 
the making of his cabinet, the ap- 
pointment of his foreign ministers, 
and the distribution of one hundred 
thousand salaried offices; to say 
nothing of the patronage of 
100,000,000 dollars a-year,in time 
of peace ; and 1,000,000,000 in time 
of war! And every four years, or 
twenty times since the formation 
of the American Government, has 
this whirlwind of passion, like a 
tropical tornado, swept over the 
land, its momentum increasing 
with the tide of population, until 
the rocking of thirty millions of 
excited people, like Atlantic waves 
lashed into madness by the fury 
of opposing winds, threatens to 
upheave the very foundations of 
the Republic. 

A Presidential canvas in the 
United States—who that has wit- 
nessed its orgies, from the noisy 
and sulphurous announcement of 
the candidate’s nomination, to the 
drunken huzzas that hail his elec- 
tion, can need any further illustra- 
tion of the degrading and dange- 
rous effects of universal suffrage ; or 
fail to foresee in these riotous and 
gambling elections, not only the in- 
stability of republican institutions, 
but the utter impossibility of their 
permanent duration? Poor-house 
paupers and bar-room loafers sell 
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their votes for money, for grog, for 
the promise of a place, or a con- 
tract under Government ; and thus 
the masses become debauched, 
while unprincipled demagogues, 
through bribery and corruption, 
rise, scum-like, to the surface, there 
to float and sparkle awhile, like 
rotten mackerel, upon the dirty 
current of ‘ popular favour.’ 

In the new Confederate Consti- 
tution, the superior conservatism 
of the South has signally shown 
itself by extending the Presidential 
term to six years, and by making 
the chief magistrate ineligible to 
re-election. The latter provision 
especially is an improvement of 
the most vital importance. With 
either of these literally saving 
clauses in the Federal Constitution, 
the disrupted Union might have 
been maintained half a century 
longer, even against the under- 
mining and debasing influence of 
free suffrage. In illustration of 
the re-election evil, let us look, for 
example, at the administration of 
Mr. Buchanan, to be known in his- 
tory as the last completed adminis- 
tration of the united : and unsevered 
States. ‘Old Buck,’ as his par- 
tisans delighted to call him (there 
must always be a low nickname 
for a successful candidate, to tickle 
‘the ears of the groundlings ’— 
such as ‘Old Hickory,’ ‘Old Rough 
and Ready, ‘Old Abe, d&c. &c.), 
was a professional politician from 
his boyhood, who had his eye on 
the Presidential chair for at least a 
quarter of a century before he 
filled it. During all this period of 
public life, in the senate, in the 
cabinet, and as minister to foreign 
courts, it is no injustice to charge 
him, in the technical language of 
his party, with ‘pulling wires,’ 
and ‘laying pipes’ for the Presi- 
dency. We will not stop to ex- 
plain the process of these political 
manipulations, which our Ame- 
rican readers will so. readily un- 
derstand, beyond stating the fact 
that the chief end and aim of the 
aspirant to that high honour is to 
secure votes, or strength, as it is 
called, by becoming popular with 
the masses. And how is this to 
be done? By taking a high tone 


in morals and in politics? By 
wearing clean linen and cultivat- 
ing good manners? By no means. 
This is not the way to reach the 
hearts of the ‘unwashed demo- 
cracy, nor to win the ‘sweet 
voices’ of the dear people. The 
demagogue must stoop very low to 
conquer. He must dive deep in 
order to fly high. The vote of the 
drunken beggar is worth just as 
much as that of the respectable 
millionnaire, and is much easier to 
be had. Soiled shirt bosoms, 
cheap rum, ‘ quids’ of tobacco, and 
vulgar language, will win more 
partisans at the poll than the most 
gentlemanly appearance, the most 
courteous behaviour, or the most 
beautiful ‘platform of principles.’ 
With no intention of casting any 
reflection upon the honesty or 
ability of President Lincoln, we 
will hazard the assertion, in illus- 
tration of our subject, that his 
reputation for ‘ rail-splitting’ and 
flat-boating, with the ‘ electioneer- 
ing anecdotes’ of his coarse habits 
and vulgar familiarity, did more 
to promote his election than all 
the newspaper praise of his 
* honesty.’ 

To return to Mr. Buchanan. In 
an evil hour for the Republic, the 
dream of his life was realized. 
Managing to secure the nomination 
of his party in the National Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, he triumphed 
over Fremont in 1856, and became 
President of the United States on 
the 4th of March, 1857. We will 
not look into the antecedents of 
Mr. Buchanan’s personal or political 
life, except to observe the fact, that 
while representing his Government 
as Minister to England, the noto- 
rious Daniel E. Sickles was his 
chosen secretary and bosom friend. 
Mr. Buchanan was a conspicuous 
advocate of the Democratic South, 
without whose vote he never could 
have been President. He not only 
countenanced and connived at, but 
encouraged Secession ; and Sickles 
was his faithful satellite and re- 
flector. But now, while ‘Old 
Buck’ retires in sad obscurity to the 
solitary shades of Wheatland, the 
Young Buck, asa Lincoln brigadier, 
is seeking to atone for the errors 
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of the past by covering himself 
with gold lace and glory in a war 
of subjugation against the South. 
There is an old saying, that as one 
murder makes an assassin, a thou- 
sand murders may make a hero. 
Having introduced Mr. Buchanan 
to illustrate the evils of re-elec- 
tion, let us return to him as 
the world saw him on the morn- 
ing of his inauguration, with the 
solemn oath of the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the United States solemnly 
administered by the venerable 
Chief Justice Taney, in the portico 
of the Capitol, before a countless 
multitude of living witnesses ; and, 
more impressive still, in the majes- 
tic and monitory presence of the 
marble faces of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Munroe—the 
fathers and founders of the Repub- 
lic; inspired by all the sacred 
souvenirs of the past; enhaloed 
by all the brilliant promise of the 
future. The Man thus honoured 
with the highest position, the most 
responsible trust in the gift of a 
great people, stands upon the top- 
most round of the political ladder, 
upon the very summit of his per- 
sonal ambition. He can climb no 
more, as there is nothing now to 
reach between him and the stars ; 
nothing material left to sigh for ; 
nothing but glory, honour, and 
fame to achieve in the everlasting 
praise of a grateful nation, Had 
the Constitution wisely closed his 
official hopes with the end of his 
official term, no one can doubt that 
Mr. Buchanan would have proved 
a better President, left his office 
with a better name, and to his 
country and his successor a better 
heritage. Scheming for re-election 
ruined hisadministration, destroyed 
his party, dissevered the Union. 
He selected his Cabinet, not so 
much for the fitness of the men no- 
minated as Secretaries, as to reward 
sections of country that had done 
most for him in the past, and pro- 
mised to do still more for him in 
the future. All the appointments 
were made, from the highest to the 
lowest, and all the enormous 
patronage of the Government was 
distributed, with a single eye, not 
merely to a continuance of his 
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party in power, but to the con- 
tinuance of the Administration— 
the re-election of Mr. Buchanan ; 
and every office-holder in the 
United States was conspiring with 
his Chief to accomplish this object, 
and thus retain his place. ‘This 
single fact explains why so many 
pothouse politicians, instead of 
true and honest men, are appointed 
to offices of honour and emolument, 
both at home and abroad. A New 
York rowdy who can influence a 
large number of votes, no matter 
by what means, must be conciliated 
and secured for future services, as 
well as indemnified for the past. 
Penny-a-liners, too, who, puff every 
act of the Administration ad 
nauseam, must also have their mess 
of pottage ; and thus it is that we 
find Secretaries at Foreign Courts, 
not to say Ministers, who are not 
only unable to speak the language 
of the country to which they are 
accredited, but who, from lack of 
good breeding and the frequenting 
of good society at home, neither 
speak the language nor exhibit the 
manners of gentlemen. The better 
class of Americans in Europe often 
blush at the facts we are stating, 
It is said that no less than seven 
employés of the Vew York T'ribune 
have received appointments under 
Lincoln, because the editor of that 
journal takes the credit of mak- 
ing Mr. Lincoln President. Mr, 
Coeiey having had a private 
quarrel with his old ‘guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend, Seward, 
defeats him in the Convention at 
Chicago, and nominates the ‘TIlli- 
nois Rail-splitter’ instead df the 
New York statesman! If it be 
true, as some have declared, that 
the election of Mr. Seward would 
have saved the country from war, 
then we fear the famous bran-bread, 
non-resistance editor of the 7'ribune 
must have something disagreeable 
on his hands, which ‘all great 
Neptune’s flood’ cannot wash off, 
We envy no man his dreams who 
has had any hand, direct or in-: 
direct, in bringing about this most 
horrible and unholy war. 

Another saving clause in the 
more conservative constitution of 
the Confederacy, provides against 
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the removal of office-holders under 
the government, ‘except for cause.’ 
This puts an effectual stop to 
the general scramble for place 
at every new election of Pre- 
sident, and enforces a_ better 
performance of official duties. At 
the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, 
when a change of parties in power 
as well as Presidents took place, 
it is estimated that there were not 
less than a million of applicants for 
the hundred thousand civil offices 
to be disposed of,—ten seekers for 
each place ; and out of this swarm 
of hungry cormorants, for every 
appointment there must follow at 
least nine disappointments. The 
summoning of alt a million, pos- 
sibly a whole million of men, to 
arms, placed in the hands of the 
President a military patronage far 
greater than that of the civil list. 
There were epaulettes to be con- 
ferred, and captains, majors, colo- 
nels, and generals to be created by 
thousands. There werealso ‘fat con- 
tracts’ to be given out, and Govern- 
ment jobs of such vast magnitude, 
affording such rare opportunities 
for large profits and ‘stealings,’ as 
to tempt even the cupidity of the 
parsons, who had long ago lost the 
serise of their ‘high calling’ by 
preaching party politics rather than 
the Christianity of Christ, to come 
down into the ring of eres 
put in their bids, and, when suc- 
cessful, sell out at enormous gains. 
Contractors, speculators, jobbers, 
and sutlers swarmed like locusts, 
literally ‘devouring the substance 
of the land.’ We have seen some 
of these Government swindlers and 
‘shoddy’ contractors in Europe, 
frightened away from home, per- 
haps, by the investigating commit- 
tee of Congress, with their pockets 
full of money, and their mouths 
full of cursing and bitterness 
against the South, the very South 
which has enabled them to get 
suddenly rich on the ‘spoils of 
war. ‘These speculators in death 


-and destruction are the most noisy 
and strenuous advocates of the 
‘crushing out’ policy; and the 
‘vigorous prosecution of the war.’ 
They seem to regard human beings 
on the other side of ‘ Mason and 





Dixon’s line’ as noxious insects, and 
talk coolly of brushing them into 
the Gulf of Mexico, or drowning 
them out, as General Watson Webb 
recommended, ‘like rats in a sink- 
ing ship, by cutting the levees of 
the Mississippi!’ While widows 
and orphans are multiplying like 
the drops of the morning; while a 
ghastly dew, oozing from human 
hearts, crimsons the green valleys 
of the stimmy South, these con- 
scienceless contractors are as gay 
and expansive as undertakers thriv- 
ing on the ravages of the plague. 
They are ready to die (of a plethora 
of ill-gotten gains) for the glorious 
Union, and cling to the ‘ship of 
State’ with the same sort of abdo- 
minal devotion that a ravenous 
shark follows an ill-fated vessel 
freighted with the sick and dying. 
Several of these patriots are now 
running over Europe, clamouring 
against intervention or mediation, 
or any other humane and Christian 
measure that might lead to peace, 
and put an end to this deluge of 
fraternal blood. These men are 
always champions of free suffrage, 
opposers of a registry law, the pro- 
fessed friends and flatterers of the 
masses; and they will swear by 
any party, and ‘stand by’ any 
Government as long as it continues 
to feed and fatten them. 

Of the ruinous consequences of 
free suffrage little more remains to 
be said. Behold the legitimate 
fruits, as foretold by the far-seeing 
Webster, ‘in the broken and 
dishonoured fragments of a once 
glorious Union—in States disse- 
vered, discordant, belligerent—in 
a land rent with civil feud and 
drenched in fraternal blood.’ Be- 
hold them in the unprecedented 
outrage of the brutal Butler, 
whose infamous proclamation 
against the ladies of New Orleans, 
licensing his ruffianly soldiers to 
treat them as harlots for no other 
offence than the indignant glow of 
insulted patriotism upon their 
cheeks, impossible to conceal, 
which has excited the contempt, 
the hate, and the shame of 
all Europe. Federal officers in- 
trude themselves upon certain 
ladies at their devotion in church, 
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who immediately rise and leave 
their pews; and this is Butler’s 
justification of his savage edict! 

aynau, whose name is damned 
to eternal infamy, only flogged 
his female prisoners — Benjamin 
Franklin Butler, of the city of 
Lowell, Massachusetts—more re- 
fined in cruelty, violates the virtue 
of the women in his power, and robs 
them of ‘the immediate jewel of 
their soul.’ 

In the nameless graves of innu- 
merable victims, in thousands of 
maimed and wounded soldiers, in 
the long procession of widows and 
orphans, in desolate homes and 
in bleeding hearts, we behold a 
painful harvest of. the fruits of the 
suffrage as it exists in America, 
All these calamities, with an endless 
vista of coming woes, have been 
brought upon a people who, but a 
few short months ago, were the 
most free, the most prosperous, 
and the most lightly taxed people 
on earth ; and all this comes from 
trifling with their liberties through 
the license of the ballot-box, by 
placing power in the hands of a 
monster mob—that hydra of demo- 
cracy, whose ‘tender mercies are 
cruelty, and whose reign is always 
a reign of terror and of blood, be- 
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ginning by repudiating the sacred 
right of habeas corpus, suppressing 
the freedom of speech and the 
press, and ending by plunging the 
nation into hopeless bankruptcy— 
into fathomless realms of ‘ Chaos 
and old Night.’ 

But the fatal consequences of 
this ‘unbridled liberty’ and gross 
abuse of the ballot-box do not end, 
nor even culminate, in the whole- 
sale carnage now raging in the 
United States, where 1,200,000 men 
in battle array stand face to face 
upon the field of death. These 
soldiers of the Union on one side, 
and of Independence on the other, 
who survive the conflict of the war, 
will become the tools of their 
leaders at the ballot-box as they 
have been their followers in the 
fight ; and a military despotism is 
the logical consequence of a dis- 
severed Union and dilapidated 
Republic. Such is the history 
of the past; and such, it requires 
no prophet to foresee, must 
be the future destiny of the 
United States, unless the people 
instead of the populace — the 
citizens and not the mob—are 
restored to power through a 
restricted and purified system of 
suffrage, 
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EDITORS, AND NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL WRITERS 
OF THE LAST GENERATION. . 


By an Oxtp APPRENTICE OF THE Law. 


Tumrp AND CoNCLUDING ARTICLE. 


T is now my turn to speak of a 
man who, beginning life asa 
reporter and contributor to a news- 
aper, rose from that comparatively 
humble position to the highest 
legal offices in the State, both in 
England and Ireland. He was 
Solicitor-General in 1832, twice 
Attorney-General—first in 1834, 
and secondly in 1835 ; he was Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and created 
Lord Campbell in 1841 (having 
antecedently obtained the barony 
of Stratheden for his wife, Lady 
Campbell) ; in 1850 he was made 
Chief Justice of England ; and in 
1859 he received the crowning and 
much-coveted honour of his life in 
being appointed Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, an office which 
he held till death removed him in 
June of the past year from a world 
in which he had been so eminently 
prosperous and successful. His- 
tory, in calmly and dispassionately 
examining the wonderful rise of 
Lord Campbell, will probably come 
to the conclusion, that in nothing 
but steadiness, perseverance, know- 
ledge of law, and what is called in 
the profession, ‘a legal mind,’ and 
worldly tact, did he surpass those 
early humble colleagues of the 
press with whom in his younger 
career he associated on a footing 
of equality. Assuredly, the plain 
John Campbell of 1800, 1810, 1820, 
or even of 1830, did not possess 
the alertness, mental vigour, and 
yower of expression of Finnerty— 
S had not the scholarship of 
Barnes—he had not the taste, or 
flexibility of style, or general learn- 
ing of his countryman, James 
Murray—he had not the ready 


humour, dry wit, and store of 
recondite lore of various kinds 
possessed by his brother Scot, 
Robert Spankie*—he had not the 
companionable, social qualities and 
manly frankness of style of Robert 
Cutler Fergusson ; and it would 
not be proper in any respect (ex- 
cepting always in knowledge of 
law) to compare him to the highly- 
gifted and all-accomplished Mackin- 
tosh, a man whose mind was stored 
with the treasures of ancient and 
modern literature. Yet, by steadily 
confining himself to one single 
pursuit, and by allowing nothing to 
divert him from the practice of it, 
this student, of respectable talents, 
without any great natural quali- 
fications for the bar, but a hard 
head, strong sense, sound judg- 
ment, a retentive memory, un- 
wearied perseverance, and inordi- 
nate coolness, collectedness, and 
self-esteem, confronted and over- 
came difficulties which would have 
appalled and vanquished a man of 
genius, and perhaps impeded a 
person of nobler and larger facul- 
ties, of more polished understand- 
ing, and more sensitive disposition, 

There is a difference of opinion 
as to the year of John Campbell’s 
birth. His early Scotch contem- 
poraries used to say, and he him- 
self in his humbler days did not 
deny, that he was born in 1777; 
but at the period when he was pro- 
moted to the Chancellorship of 
Ireland, three years were at once 
subtracted from his age by the 
genealogists; and he was set down 
in the peerages and Parliamentary 
companions as born in 1780 and 
in 1781. He was the son of one of 


* We regret to learn that a statement we gave on the authority of a Highland 


gentleman relative to the late Mr. Sergeant Spankie is incorrect. 


It appears that 


the father and grandfather of Robert Spankie were Presbyterian ministers, and that 


the former was tutor to the Duke of Athol. 


Robert Spankie was for a considerable 


time a student of St. Andrew’s ; and that he was a man of the keenest sense of honour, 
and of a refined and dignified bearing, all his contemporaries allow, and none more 
readily than the writer of the article in Fraser. 
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the ill-paid and _hardly-worked 
clergy of the Kirk of Scotland. 
He was himself, I have heard, in- 
tended for the Ministry of the 
Kirk, and with that view, after 
receiving moderate instruction from 
his father at home, was sent to the 
University of St. Andrew’s. But 
while sojourning within the walls 
of that university, a desire to emi- 
grate southwards seized possession 
of him ; and he resolved to try his 
fortune in the great mart of the 
needy and enterprising of all na- 
tions, and of none more than the 
Scotch, London. Hardy in con- 
stitution, strongly knit in frame, 
frugal, industrious, and persever- 
ing, with few wants, and long 
accustomed to self-denial, he ar- 
rived in the metropolis in his nine- 
teenth or twentieth year, some- 
where at the close of 1797, or the 
beginning of 1798. The world was 
then ‘all before him where to 
choose ; and with the ready instinct 
of a North Briton, furnished with 
an introduction, he first knocked 
at the door of his deservedly-success- 
ful countryman, James Perry, then 


proprietorand editor of the Morning 


Chronicle. The office of that news- 
paper was then at 143, Strand, 
nearly opposite Catherine-street, 
where it continued, I believe, till 
the death of Perry, or, at all events, 
till Mr. Clement, the new proprietor, 
who purchased the paper after- 
wards, removed it to No. #o in 
the same street, a house a couple 
of doors removed from Norfolk- 
street. 

James Perry was in many respects 
a remarkable man. He, too, was a 
native of Scotland, an alumnus, 
like Campbell, of the University 
of Aberdeen, and had by patient 
labour, by persevering industry,and 
by highly honourable and upright 
conduct, risen not only to affluence, 
but to credit and distinction. At 
the close of the last century, 
Perry lived not merely in the con- 
fidence, but in familiar intimacy 
with the Bedfords and Fitzwilliams, 
the Foxes and Greys, the Lauder- 
dales and Erskines, of the past 
generation. He had the entrée at 
all times and hours to the Whig 
coteries, and was received at their 
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houses on the most friendly and 
familiar footing. He was the 
trusted depository of all the party 
secrets, of all the intended moves 
of the Opposition ; and he proved 
himself in every way worthy of 
this confidence. Without bemg 
reserved or mysterious, he was dis- 
creet and guarded. He betrayed 
no trust. He violated no confidence. 
He was, moreover, a man of genial 
manners and fine social habitudes ; 
unlike Campbell, uncompanionable 
and unbending. He entertained at 
his private residence, then in 
Adelphi-terrace, ultimately Tavis- 
tock-house, the men whose political 
cause he so ardently subserved ; and 
occasionally brought his best writers 
into friendly contact with the fore- 
most leaders of the Whig party. 
This secured him a willing co-ope- 
ration from all under him, and gave 
him a deserved supremacy in jour- 
nalism. Sixty-four years ago the 
Morning Chronicle was as unlike 
as possible to the print which for 
the last ten years, and till the 
period of its death a few months 
ago, had borne the old and once 
honoured name. It was in 17 
and 1800 the recognised and well- 
accredited organ of the great Whig 
party, a party distinguished by 
igh rank, great wealth, much 
Parliamentary influence, and still 
greater Parliamentary talent. 

The ‘secrets of the prison-house’ 
—the intended movements and 
skirmishes of the party—were early 
communicated to the Whig editor 
by Jekyll, Erskine, Adair, Brande, 
Whitbread, Calcraft, Abercromby, 
and Creevy, often by Fox himself, 
or by his secretaries, Sir Francis 
Vincent or the late Lord Ken- 
sington. There were also good 
writers then connected with the 
Chronicle—Mackintosh, Fergusson, 
Porson (Perry’s brother-in-law), 
Parr and Edward Dubois contri- 
buted to its columns, as well as 
Wishaw and Scarlett. Some of 
these were volunteers impelled by 
an ardent party zeal. Perry him- 
self was no mean writer and no 
contemptible scholar. Nominally 
called to the bar, he never prac- 
tised the profession, but dedicated 
himself heart and soul to politics, 
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The consequence was, the Chronicle 
was, taken allin all, the first paper 
of the day. Its circulation was 
then considered immense, its ex- 
penditure large, and its profits 
roportionate. For twenty years 
efore his death, I have heard that 
Perry made over £12,000 a year by 
his paper, and this, sixty years ago, 
was a much larger sum than it 
would be considered now. There 
were several Scotchmen writers on 
the Chronicle, and many Scotch- 
men among the reporters. Young 
Campbell found little difficulty in 
obtaining an engagement, and en- 
tered the gallery of the House of 
Commons at the close of the session 
of 1798 or the beginning of the 
session of 1799. I have heard from 
several of his contemporaries that 
his personal appearance at this 
period was not prepossessing. Un- 
courtly in manner, speaking the 
broadest Scotch, without fluency, 
and having little usage du mon 
the young North Briton excited 
the occasional wonder and amuse- 
ment of his brother stenographists. 
But plain Jock, as he was called, 
impassible and unheeding, went on 
with his work, and after a session 
or two made, I have been informed, 
a fair reporter in point of accuracy, 
though a mediocre one in style. 
His style—if style it could be 
called—wa’s_ stiff, crabbed, and 
décousu, Perry, seeing this, advised 
Campbell to read a treatise on 
rhetoric, and for a while occupied 
-him on other work, sending him 
to the theatres to criticise the 
drama, and occasionally giving him 
books and pamphlets to review. 
But his rather rugged and un- 
olished sentences appeared but 
ittle corrected in this new depart- 
ment confided to him. He again 
resumed his place in the gallery of 
the House, and afteratwelvemonth 
had made considerable progress in 
writing better and more readable 
English. But at intervals, like the 
other reporters (with the exception 
of the very superior ones), he was 
employed in multifarious work, 
Sometimes they sent him to public 
meetings, sometimes to political 
dinners, then greatly in vogue, 
sometimes to the Old Bailey ses- 
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sions, and sometimes to the courts 
of law in Westminster Hall. In 
courts of law, criminal and civil, 
he seemed to apprehend all the 
err and to carry away the facts 

etter than in Parliament, and 
Perry now began to imagine that 


‘his young reporter, so homespun 


in most respects, possessed a legal 
mind and apprehension. As in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, 
he was conspicuous for industry, 
frugality, attention to business, and 
general good conduct and judg- 
ment, Perry, to whom Campbell 
had communicated his intention of 
entering an Inn of Court with a 
view to become a barrister, strongly 
advised him to do so. At the close 
of 1800 or the beginning of 1801 
he was accordingly entered of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and within eighteen 
months afterwards, at the request 
and by the introduction and assist- 
ance of Perry, became a pupil of 
Mr. Tidd, one of the most famous 
pleaders of the day, and the com- 
piler of a work called Tidd’s Prac- 
tice, long a manual in courts of 
common law. There was in the 
gallery in the same year a fellow- 
reporter of Campbell’s, to whom, 
with equal kindness and good- 
nature, a similar proposition was, 
as he told me, made by the kind- 
hearted and generous Perry. But 
Finnerty (for it is to him I allude, 
and from his lips I heard the fact), 
who possessed a masculine mind, a 
fluent tongue, and great readiness, 
at once declined the offer. Whether 
his refusal arose from a mistaken 
feeling of independence, from fit- 
fulness, caprice, or waywardness, I 
have no means of knowing. Cer- 
tain, however, it is that Finnerty 
had some peculiar qualifications for 
the bar which Campbell lacked. 
He possessed fluency, readiness, 
and concentrated power of expres- 
sion, though he wanted that labori- 
ous plodding industry, that steadi- 
ness, that spirit of order, that 
prudent, cautious _ self-control, 
which Burns calls ‘wisdom’s root.’ 
For five or six years Campbell 
continued a parliamentary reporter, 
performing his duty with exem- 
plary industry, 

Some idea of his laborious habits 
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of application may be formed when 
it is stated that during the two 

ears he remained pupil at Tidd’s, 

e was almost uniformly the first 
at chambers in the morning and 
the last to leave in the afternoon. 
When he left in the evening, it was 
not to indulge ‘ in toys, in lusts, or 
wine, to use the words of Otway, 
but to go to his duty in the House 
of Lords or Commons, as the case 
might be. In this course of con- 
duct, he exemplified the qualities 
necessary to eminent success in 
life. It is not so much conspicu- 
ous talent, it is not great genius, it 
is not the highest mental endow- 
ments, that oftenest secure con- 
spicuous success in the law, or in 
any other profession or calling, 
but invincible steadiness, laborious 
perseverance, and that unity and 
directness of purpose towards one 
engrossing and wholly absorbing 
pursuit. To succeed in his profes- 
sion, Campbell learned to 


Scorn delights and live laborious days, 


_ He found himself most wanting 
in early life in fluency of speech 


and power of expression, and to 
acquire readiness and flow of lan- 
guage, attended some of the prin- 
cipal debating societies of the 
metropolis; among others, the 
Forensic, and the Eccentrics, At 
this last place of resort, Finnerty 
Power, Brownly, Harry Clifford 
of O. P. notoriety, and a barrister 
named Lovett, and a law student 
named Price, used to attack and 
banter Campbell without stint or 
mercy, and, according to the rules 
of the club, bringing the most 
absurd charges against him night 
after night. But ‘plain John, 
impassible, undisturbed, and cool 
headed, went on making progress 
in fluency and self-possession, and 
learned to eschew some error, pro- 
vincialism, or mispronunciation of 
the previous evening. So true is 
the saying of Publius Syrus, ‘ Dis- 
cipulus est prioris, posterior dies.’ 
Campbell had, as a Parliamentary 
reporter, the great advantage of 
hearing Pitt and Fox, Windham 
and Sheridan, and Lords Grenville, 
Grey, and Wellesley; and asa legal 
reporter, he had the further advan- 
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tage of having often heard Erskine 
and Law, Garrow and Gibbs, Dallas 
and Romilly, when at the bar; and 
among the judges, Eldon, Sir Wil- 
liam Grant, Lord Stowell, and Lord 
Ellenborough. But notwithstand- 
ing these experiences of the utter- 
ances of able men, he never to his 
last day became a very fluent or a 
ready speaker, and he had no pre- 
tensions at any period of his life 
to be an elegant oreloquent speaker. 
Eloquence could not be in him, for 
he had neither genius, imagination, 
nor highly strung feeling. 

Many years ago, I searched ina 
work called The Spirit of the Pub- 
lic Journals, and which contained 
remarkable articles that had ap- 
peared from 1799 to 1814 or 1815, 
for any papers written by Camp- 
bell, but none worthy of special 
commentation were to be found. 
Tn the files of the Morning Chronicle 
between 1800 and 1806, para- 
graphs, criticisms, and _ reports 
written and reported by him were 
long ago pointed out to me. But 
having read them over and exa- 
mined them carefully, I must say 
that they were not models of ele- 
gant composition. 

The late Mr. Curwood, who tra- 
velled both the Home and _ the 
Oxford Circuits with Campbell, 
told me he rarely heard him make 
an observation or a remark that 
was worth remembering, except on 
some question of law or practice ; 
and the late Thomas Jervis (father 
of Lord Chief Justice Jervis), the 
late Mr. Pearson, Advocate-General 
of Bengal, and the late George 
Price, who reported so long in the 
Exchequer, and who was scarcely 
more than seven years the junior 
of Campbell, and saw much of 
him when himself a student, used 
to echo a similar opinion. 

I believe the late Lord Campbell 
was called to the barin 1806, The 
best, indeed the only first-rate 
book he ever produced, was com- 
menced in Hilary Term, 1807. This 
was his reports, extending to four 
vols. of cases argued and tried at 
Nisi Prius, in the King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas. They were 
continued to the sittings before 
Easter, 1811, inclusive, and were 
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distinguished by clearness, con- 
ciseness, accuracy of statement, and 
correct legal knowledge. As state- 
ments of fact and argument, they 
are indeed models to future gene- 
rations of clear and succinct state- 
ment, and will be for ever incorpo- 
rated with the legal literature of 
England. In writing of the law- 
yers, advocates, and judges of five- 
and-thirty years ago, I shall per- 
haps have an opportunity of speak- 
ing of Mr., Sir John, and Lord 
Campbell. Till then I reserve my 
remarks on his forensic career. I 
may, however, be permitted to say 
now, that though neither a pro- 
found scholar nor a good advocate, 
he was as sound a lawyer and as 
distinguished a judge, both in law 
and equity, as has appeared in our 
generation. When I first became 
acquainted with Lord, then Mr. 
Campbell, in 1827, he had just 
received a silk gown. I met him 
twice in society in that year, but 
much more frequently in 1828. 
He spoke little in general society, 
unless when professional topics or 
questions of practice were mooted, 
and then guardedly, but with the 
fullest knowledge of his subject. 
His manner was cold, almost frigid: 
there was a want of flow and geni- 
ality about it which gave an ap- 
pearance of constraint. His gene- 
ral carriage was stiff, and wanted 
pliancy at a dinner table, and was 
rendered more remarkable by a 
staidness and gravity of manner 
unsuited to the place and the occa- 
sion. Yet it was not difficult to 
perceive that when the lawyer 
occasionally unbent his rigidity, he 
wished to be considered a man of 
good society, a light and graceful 
scholar, and an accomplished mem- 
ber of the fashionable world. In 
matters not connected with his 
own individuality, the entity called 
Mr., Sir John, and Lord Campbell, 
was somewhat vain personally, and 
vain, too, not of his best and 
strongest points. He did not thank 
ou for saying he was a great 
awyer and a great judge. He 
wished to be considered rather a 
great and eloquent advocate, a 
Murray, an Erskine, a Curran, a 
Copley, a Brougham, or to be com- 
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plimented as a distinguished man 
of letters or learning. As an ad- 
vocate, though he managed a cause 
discreetly, and with great judg- 
ment and good sense and know- 
ledge, he had no pretension to elo- 
quence, or even to the praise of 
lucid statement and arrangement. 
As a writer of biography, his style 
was stiff, crabbed, and unpolished. 
He availed himself without ac- 
knowledgment of the labours and 
thoughts of others, gaining thereby 
a credit to which he was not justly 
entitled. But though his future 
biographer must admit this, and 
allow that his cold nature left him 
with few attached personal friends 
or admirers, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that he was a useful legis- 
lator, a considerable law reformer, 
a first-rate common law, and a 
great equity judge, with an im- 
mense capacity for labour, and a 
marvellous power of getting 
through business. So massive was 
his mind, too, and so strung his 
common sense, that notwithstand- 
ing his defects of manner and bear- 
ing, he contrived to produce an 
impression in questions of import 
elevated beyond the level of mere 
party politics. As a man he was 
not loved, but as a legislator and a 
judge he was respected, and his 
decisions will be cited with as 
much respect as those of Hard- 
wicke, Eldon, Cottenham, Mans- 
field, or Ellenborough. 

I will now speak of a man very 
different in all respects from 
Lord Campbell. It was either in 
March or April, 1827, I first be- 
came acquainted with a gentleman 
who had at that period, and for 
somethree years previously, excited 
a good deal of public attention. 
This was the late Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham, then and for some 
time previously the proprietor and 
editor of the Oriental Herald, a 
magazine or review chiefly devoted 
to Indian affairs. In addition to 
this miscellany, Mr. Buckingham 
had at the close of 1826 or the be- 
ginning of 1827 started a literary 
work, published weekly, called the 
Atheneum, which still survives in 
a flourishing condition, and a 
weekly political journal called the 
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Sphynx, long since gone to the 
‘tomb of all the Capulets,’ He 
also speedily meditated the publi- 
cation of a daily morning journal, 
to be called, if 1 remember rightly, 
the Argus, for which he was then 
making preparations. These cir- 
cumstances, as well as his contests 
with the East India Company, gave 
to the name of Mr. Buckingham a 
certain vogue, if not notoriety; but 
I probably should never have 
made his acquaintance, had I not 
been staying in a country-house a 
short time previously, where the 
late Douglas Kinnaird, the brother 
of Lord Kinnaird, was, like myself, 
a visitor. Douglas was not only a 
polished and fashionable man of 
the world, but a person of highly 
cultured mind, and excellent busi- 
ness habits. Few men of his day 
possessed more shrewdness; and 
when he-said, ‘ Buckingham is a 
man in whom I take an interest, 
whom you ought to know, and with 
whom I will take an early oppor- 
tunity of making you acquainted,’ 
I at once acquiesced in the propo- 
sition. It chanced, however, that 
being suddenly called to the Con- 
tinent towards Christmas,. 1826, 
and not returning to town till the 
spring of 1827, my introduction 
really took place through a person 
somewhat ~ distinguished for 
rank and fashion than the aristo- 
cratic banker, though nevertheless 
an accomplished member for a 
western county. I found Mr. 
Buckingham to be a well-dressed 
and affable sort of person, appa- 
rentiy about fifty years of age, of 
rather elaborate and ceremonious 
manners, His bearing might be 
called courtly indeed, if there were 
not a certain laboured pomposity 
and want of ease about it. His 
conversation was fluent, and chiefly 
ran on his personal treatment by 
the East India Company, and his 
travels in various parts of the 
world. But though exceedingly 
voluble, and clear enough in his 
language, there appeared to me 
little of strength or solidity, and 
not a particle of originality, in his 
talk. There were no classical or 
historical allusions, no pungent 
remarks, no abandon; there was 
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neither causticity, conciseness, nor 
wit apparent. 1 remarked this on 
leaving the room to my friend the 
County member, who allowed that 
my observations were just. ‘ Yet,’ 
said he, ‘ Buckingham is a man of 
considerable merit, and of great per- 
severance and address, as you must 
admit when I tell you his history. 
He was born about seven or eight- 
and-forty years ago, in a small 
town in Cornwall, where his father 
was a printer, bookseller, and sta- 
tioner. His schooling was of the 
scantiest, when he was put to work 
at case as‘a mere child, as appren- 
tice to a printer. In this position 
he, like Franklin, taught himself 
grammar, geography, and the rudi- 
ments of French. In his twelfth 
year, impelled by a love of adven- 
ture, he went to sea in a merchant 
vessel, remaining in that service for 
many years, and rising by degrees 
from cabin-boy, apprentice, able 
seaman, and mate, to the command 
of a ship. Like Collingwood, he 
meanwhile sedulously improved 


himself in all that related to navi- 
gation and nautical affairs; and 


being engaged in the Levant trade, 
obtained a slight acquaintance with 
the Italian and Spanish languages, 
and a considerable knowledge of 
Arabic, At length he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a ship 
in the service of the Imaum of 
Muscat. Having visited as mari- 
ner and commander parts of Egypt, 
Persia, Syria, and the Holy Land, 
he ultimately settled at Calcutta, 
where he set up a newspaper. This 
paper, conducted at a small expense, 
and filled for the most part with 
voluntary contributions written by 
the civil and military servants of 
the East India Company, had for a 
time an unexampled success, The 
proprietor and editor made a deal 
of money. But the freedom of its 
strictures soon excited the anger 
of the Government, and at length 
Mr. Adam, the acting Governor- 
General, sent Mr. Buckingham 
home to England, thus ruining his 
newspaper property and prospects, 

From that day commenced his 
war against the East India Com- 
pany, a war which he continued 
with great perseverance, if not with 
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great vigour or ability, for seve- 
ral years, in the Oriental Herald, 
the Sphynx, and the daily paper of 
which I have spoken. Nor were 
the efforts of Buckingham confined 
to the pen merely. He travelled 
through Sesend, Ireland, and 
Scotland, lecturing to large audi- 
ences in the towns, against the 
monopoly of the East India Com- 

any, in the years 1828 and 1829. 
n 1829 and 1830 he delivered a 
similar course of lectures in the 
metropolis, which had a consider- 
able effect in stimulating public 
opinion. These public utterances 
it was that gave Mr.-Buckingham 
a footing in Sheffield, and intro- 
duced him to the representation of 
that borough after the passing of 
the Reform Bill. In 1832, being 
the chosen member of that impor- 
tant constituency, he established 
the Parliamentary Review, a weekly 
magazine, chiefly dedicated to poli- 
tics and legislation, and to colonial 
and Oriental subjects. The work 
extended to several volumes, and 
attained a fair circulation ; but as 
it ultimately devoted an undue 
= of space to Mr. Bucking- 

am’s own notions and speeches 
on the East India Company and 
charter, on flogging in the army, 
the impressment of seamen, the 
practicability of reducing the Na- 
tional Debt by its conversion into 
terminable annuities, and to curi- 
ous crotchets connected with sys- 
tems of total abstinence, and a 
plan for universal education, the 
work sank in popularity, and was 
ultimately abandoned. 

Soon after, Mr. Buckingham re- 
signed his seat in Parliament, and 
undertook a tour in America. The 
result of his peregrinations was 
published by subscription in a 
work in two volumes in 1840; but 
these ponderous tomes had as little 
success as the Z'ravels in Syria, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, dc. The fact 
that Mr. Buckingham’s writings 
were distinguished by a wordiness 
and verbosity, without vigour, 
strongly militated against them. 
In this respect they were worse 
than the productions of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, the wordiest writer of 
our age and generation, In shal- 
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lowness and absence of sound 
learning Mr. Buckingham tran- 
scended the Scotchman, It cannot 
be denied that there often appeared 
in the Atheneum, the Sphinx, and 
the Parliamentary Review very , 
creditable articles; but these were 
not written by the editor, but by 
contributors some of whom were 
afterwards distinguished in the 
Church or at the Bar. Bucking- 
ham has been more than once 
charged with claiming the credit 
of articles which passed through 
his hands merely, and were not his 
production, A famous imaginary 
debate was given in the specimen 
number of his daily paper pub- 
lished in 1827, to which I ante- 
cedently made reference, in which 
Cobbett, Black, O’Connell, Hunt, 
and the Thunderer of the 7'imes 


. were introduced (none of whom 


were in Parliament at that epoch), 
and their respective styles well 
imitated. The travesty was done 
with liveliness and vigour; and in 
one of his addresses Mr. Bucking- 
ham alluded to this jeu @esprit as 
his own, though his only merit in 
the case was the selection and 
adoption of the article as editor, 
There was in truth something 
of the quack and much of the 
tradesman in the man, though in 
the main he was a person of good 
intentions. He certainly exagge- 
rated his pecuniary and personal 
losses in India, gave them an un- 
due prominence, and repeated the 
tale with a pertinacity which was 
almost nauseating, and offensive to 
good taste. But considering that 
he had to begin the world anew at 
forty-five, much allowance ought 
to be made for a man more than 
half ruined. Though a fluent 
speaker, and with gentlemanly 
manners and address, Silk Buck- 
ingham could never secure a will- 
ing hearing in St. Stephen’s. It is 
true that he was not a man of 
depth or research, that he was 
without classical learning, without 
imagination, originality, genius, or 
eloquence, and that he possessed 
no variety of style or manner; but 
nevertheless men of less merit and 
more dulness than the member for 
Sheffield were listened to, because 
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they had the good taste not to 

ertinaciously thrust themselves 
into notoriety. Mr. Buckingham’s 
articles in his newspapers and re- 
views for the most part resembled 
his speeches ; they were too wordy, 
were wanting in nerve and sinew, 
and were without that compression 
and compactness necessary to good 
periodical writing. His classical 
allusions were derived from Lem- 
priere’s Dictionary, but even these 
attempts at erudition leisurely got 
up might have passed muster, had 
he not set on foot a plan for cir- 
cumnavigating the globe by sub- 
scription, in a ship commanded by 
himself. So specious and plausible 
was the individual, however, that 
there were not wanting men of 
high rank and considerable politi- 
cal and literary standing, who gave 
their five, ten, and twenty guineas 
to the accomplishment of this 
voyage, paying their money into 
the bank of Ransom and Co. in 
Pall Mall East. But the voyage 


never took place, though a parlia- 
mentary lecturing tour was under- 
taken in lieu of it during the years 


1833, 1834, and 1835. 

‘he last project of Mr. Bucking- 
ham was the getting up of a kind 
of hotel club, library, and news- 
room, of which he was the manager, 
in George-street, Hanover-square. 
This, after a short existence, went 
in the way of all his projects, and 
at the twelfth hour this showy 
specious man of many literary, 
mercantile, and marine projects 
obtained a pension from the East 
India Company. He did not enjoy 
it very long, being called to the 
other world soon after, while 
writing his autobiography. It may 
be urged that I have said too much 
of Mr. Buckingham ; but when it 
is remembered that he founded 
three or four journals or periodi- 
cals, kept himself prominently 
before the public for twenty years, 
and succeeded in satisfying a con- 
stituency which is now represented 
by so accomplished and ae aman 
as Mr. Roebuck, I do not con- 
ceive that he has been accorded 
undue prominence, 

When in my twentieth year, in 
1824, I was a great frequenter of 
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theatres, more especially of Drury 
Lane, where Sheridan’s best come- 
dies were then frequently and 
admirably played to fashionable 
houses. A galaxy of first-rate 
comedians then shone out resplen- 
dently in the theatrical hemisphere. 
There were Elliston, Dowton, 
Mathews, Munden, Knight, Jack 
Johnstone, Wrench, Harley e ¢utte 
quanti, I used frequently to ob- 
serve in a box near me a dark- 
looking man wearing spectacles, 
with strong unmistakeable Jewish 
features, apparently between fifty 
and sixty years of age. He was 
uniformly accompanied by an in- 
teresting, lady-like, and pretty 
woman, with nothing Jewish in 
feature, physiognomy, or manner. 
Inquiring of a friend who knew 
the town well who this Hebrew 
was, ‘That,’ said he, ‘is the noto- 
rious Lewis Goldsmith, the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Anti- 
Gallican Monitor, In virtue of 
his being a member of the press, 
or rather the editor of a weekly 
journal, he is free of the house, 
and appears here almost every 
evening. And who, I asked, is 
that interesting and pretty young 
woman of three or four and twenty, 
who sits by his side and pays him 
such attention? ‘Some there are,’ 
he replied, ‘who say she is the 
daughter, and some the niece of 
Goldsmith, though there is, as you 
observe, nothing Jewish in her cast 
of countenance ; while others say 
she is his wife or daughter. All I 
know is, that she may be daily seen 
walking with him in many places 
of public resort.’ Be this, however, 
as it may have been, the Anti- 
Gallican Monitor was a journal 
then of some standing, commenced, 
I believe, at the close of 1809 or 
the beginning of 1810. It ap- 
eared once a week, and was pub- 
ished in Catherine-street, Strand, 
just near to Drury Lane Theatre. 
At first, I have heard, the paper 
had a considerable circulation, as 
Lewis Goldsmith had lived long 
abroad, and was believed to know 
a good deal about foreign cabinets 
and politics, then but little under- 
stood in England; but the impro- 
bability and extravagance of some 
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of the statements in his paper ap- 
peared to readers so great, that they 
did not continue to purchase it for 
any length of time. Ido not be- 
lieve I had read more than a num- 
ber or two of the Monitor, and then 
by hap-hazard, before I first laid 
eyes on the editor; but after hear- 
ing a good deal of his history from 
a friend, the man and his journal 
excited some interest in me, and I 
looked at a few numbers before its 
demise, which occurred shortly 
afterwards. Possessing a good deal 
of information as to the characters 
and views of French politicians, 
this special knowledge of Gold- 
smith was neutralized by a spirit 
of exaggeration and personality. 
Soon after Lewis was missed from 
his accustomed box at Drury Lane. 
He had again settled in Lutetia in 
the autumn of 1824, a city which 
he left in 1809 or 1810. Passing 
through Paris in the autumn of 
1824, I again saw his remarkable 
face at the Variétés and after- 
wards in the Rue de Rivoli, with 
his fair friend leaning on his arm ; 
but it was not till the following 
year of 1825 that I met him visit- 
ing in a house in the Rue de la 
Paix, where I was making a morning 
call. In this house, and at others, 
we occasionally met afterwards be- 
tween 1825 and 1830, and I within 
that period learned a good deal of 
a journalist and pamphleteer who 


was pretty notorious at three dif-. 


ferent epochs as connected with 
newspapers both in London and 
Paris, 

Lewis Goldsmith, whatever may 
have been the fact with respect to 
his father, was born in London, of 
Jewish parents, in 1775 or 1776. 
He himself always professed the 
religion of his family; and in early 
life removed with them to Berlin. 
In 1797, he was a student of the 
university of that capital, but soon 
left Prussia for Paris, where he 
became enamoured of the doctrines 
of the Revolution. In 1799 or 1800 
he re-visited England ; and at the 
close of the latter year published a 
thick pamphlet, called the Crimes 
of Cabwnets, or a review of the plans 
and aggressions of the coalesced 
Powers of Europe to annihilate 
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what he was pleased to call the 
liberties of France, and to dismem- 
ber her territory. Such were the 
extreme opinions expressed in this 
work, that the bookseller who had 
agreed to bring it out refused to 
publish it ; and the consequence was 
that Goldsmith sold it himself at 
No. 5, Thavies-inn, Holborn, where 
he had commenced the business of 
a notary public. Being, however, 
threatened with a public prosecu- 
tion by the Attorney-General, he 
returned to Paris by the circuitous 
route of the Hague, furnished with 
a letter from M. Otto to M. de 
Sémonville, Ambassador of France 
in Holland, Sémonville provided 
Goldsmith with a passport for 
Paris, where, after a short interval, 
he issued the prospectus of a jour- 
nal called Zhe Argus, or Londres 
revu & Paris, intended to be pub- 
lished in the English language, 
On issuing this prospectus, Gold- 
smith, in his Secret History of the 
Cabinet of Bonaparte, tells us that 
Talleyrand sent for him, and of- 
fered, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, to take three hundred copies 
on certain conditions. ‘ I] me parla 
(says the Israelite) de cet objet 
en termes eloignés. Je le compris: 
je répondis.’ ‘Je ne loue pas et 
je ne vends pas ma plume pour de 
Vargent.’ To this Talleyrand re- 
plied, ‘ Vous étes un niais, au reste 
écrivez comme vous voudrez ; vous 
naurez pas de censeur; vous ne 
serez pas soumis aux restrictions 
de la police.’ The simple Hebrew, 
if we are to credit his own account, 
believed in the assurances of the 
ex-Bishop of Autun, that he should 
be left full liberty, and not forced 
to insert articles of which he dis- 
approved. But it soon became 
apparent to him that Talleyrand, 
to use his own French, ‘ eut le 
dessein denlacer un Anglais trop 
confiant.’ Within four days after 
the appearance of his newspaper 
sheet, it was apparent to Goldsmith 
that he was under the censorship 
of a person calling himself André, 
who also went by the name of 
D’Arbelle, whom he describes as 
“Un des espions de Talleyrand ou 
pour parler plus correctement son 
ame damnée,’ Nor only was the 
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too-confiding Lewis under the cen- 
sorship, but the ex-Bishop sent the 
poor deceived Israelite batches of 
articles, some attacking the British 
Government, some attacking the 
Opposition. ‘Tant que je le pris 
(says he), je resistai.’ But like ‘le 
moineau pris a la glu,’ in the fable, 
Goldsmith was smeared with the 
French official birdlime, and could 
not fly back to Thavies-inn, Hol- 
born, Every day he wrote to 
Talleyrand or M. Hauterive (whose 
work on the state of France he 
translated into English), complain- 
ing of André, and of the want of 
good faith with which he was 
treated. He wished, he said, to 
establish an impartial journal ; but 
instead of this he was daily forced 
to insert in the Argus the most 
disgusting flatteries of the First 
Consul, and the grossest abuse of 
the King and Royal Family of Great 
Britain. The patience of this vir- 
tuousman was at length exhausted, 
and the independent fellow, in an 
excess of agony, declared, ‘Qu’il 
aimeroit mieux rédiger un journal 
a Alger qua Paris, quil aimeroit 


mieux briser ses presses que de 
souffrir linsertion d’articles aussi 
abominables,’ 

The next day he received a letter 
from one Ragot, signing himself 
Propriétaire Editeur of the Argus, 
and announcing to him that he was 


no longer editor. This was the 
way in which matters connected 
with the press were managed some 
sixty years ago in France; and it 
is, we very much regret to say, not 
very unlike the manner in which 
they are managed now, in this year 
of grace 1862. Goldsmith, however, 
speedily sought an interview with 
his successor, who coolly told him, 
‘Dorénavant vous pourrez vous 
dispenser de parvitre au bureau.’ 
This intimation was anything but 
palatable to him; but when the 
ex-editor was informed that if he 
did not comply he would be ar- 
rested, he discreetly yielded, and 
no lenger darkened the doors of 
the office with his forbidden pre- 
sence. He had already had a hard 
time of it for four weary months, 
and notwithstanding his compli- 
ances, was now sent adrift. He thus 
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naively describes his pitiable posi- 
tion:—‘Je me trouvai dans la 
situation dans laquelle Voltaire 
peint Zadig. J’étois accusé par des 
personnes d’un cété de la Manche 
d’étre partisan de la France, et 
ar celles de Pautre cété d’étre dans 
es intéréts de TAngleterre. Je 
n’étois ni un ni l’autre; je voulais 
étre impartial: jétois cosmopolite, 
This fine world-citizenship may do 
vastly well for Israelites who have 
no country ; but it will not go down 
with downright Christian English- 
men, who are suspicious of and 
mistrust it. The truth, according 
to contemporary testimony, is, that 
Goldsmith, after his connexion 
with the Argus had ceased, was 
sent on several secret missions into 
Germany; one of which had for 
its object to watch the agents of 
the Count de Provence, afterwards 
Louis XVIIL. ; the other to obtain 
information as to the course likely 
to be pursued by the English 
Cabinet. While executing these 
secret services he was on the best 
terms with the French Government. 
He had commenced a translation of 
Blackstone into French, which was 
to be dedicated by permission to 
Cambacéres. The prospectus was 
printed, and advertisements inserted 
inthe Moniteur ; but afew daysafter 
the Jew’s return from one of his 
secrettripsto Germany, Fouchésent 
him word that if he attempted to go 
on with thetranslation of Llackstone, 
he should be sent to the Hopital 
de Fous, the French St. Luke's, at 
Charenton. It is probable the 
Minister of Police suspected the 
fidelity of his, or rather of Bona- 
parte’s, agent; for as Pourceaugnac, 
in Moliére, says, ‘ Entre nous autres 
fourbes de la premiére classe nous 
ne faisons que nous jouer.’ 

Be this, however, as it may, the 
clever cosmopolite was forced, after 
some pour parler, to leave Paris 
again for London, at the close of 
1809. Here he made preparations 
to commence the Anti-Gallican, 
After some little difficulty, and 
some revelations made to the 
authorities, he was permitted by 
our Government to go on with the 
journal, and he simultaneously pre- 
pared his Secret History of the 
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Cabinet of Napoleon, and a number 
of pamphlets, The history is a 
most curious book. There is un- 
doubtedly a great deal of truth in 
it, which could only be arrived at 
by personal intercourse with the 
parties ; truth, spiced occasionally 
with palpable ieshoots and mis- 
statements, No dispassionate in- 
quirer doubts that Bonaparte was 
a faithless, perfidious, and unprin- 
cipled man, of inconceivable petti- 
ness of mind and despicable paltri- 
ness, governed by intense selfish- 
ness and insatiable ambition. That 
he was deterred by no scruple in 
the commission of crimes which he 
deemed necessary to his success, 
appears from his whole history, 
but most especially from the mur- 
der of the Duke d’Enghien. 

I am not one of those, therefore, 
who would stand up for Bona- 
parte’s honour, his principle, his 
morality, or his respect for human 
life, in cases where he believed in- 
dividuals were dangerous rivals to 
his pretensions or to his power. 
But with all his vehemence, vile- 
ness, and malignity of disposition, 
I do not believe that Bonaparte 
would take away human life need- 
lessly or gratuitously. Yet if we 
are to believe Lewis Goldsmith, he 
poisoned his first love when at the 
school of Brienne. He caused Ad- 
miral Villeneuve to be strangled at 
Rennes, Cardinal Caprera to be 
poisoned at Fontainebleau ; he as- 
sassinated Kleber, he caused 
Desaix to be poniarded between the 
shoulders, and shot at from behind, 
after he had rendered him a signal 
service on the field of battle. He 
also attempted, it is stated, by a 
secret agent named Guillet, to 

oison Louis XVIII. If we are to 

elieve the Histoire Secréte, one of 
the aides-de-camp of Desaix was an 
accomplice in this murder. Here 
are Goldsmith’s words :—‘ Aussitot 
aprés ce meurtre, Savany et Rapp 
furent nommés aides-de-camp de 
Buonaparte, “Je n’ai jamais en- 
tendu affirmer que Rapp, ait en 
part & cet assassinat.”’ 

Nor was it only generals, accord- 
ing to Lewis Goldsmith, who were 
thus got rid of, for he alleges that 
Admiral Bruix was also poisoned 
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by the Emperor, the tyrant never 
having forgiven the old seaman for 
drawing his sword when Bonaparte 
struck him. The Napoleon re- 
ceipt for causing arsenic to be effec- 
tive without leaving any traces, 1s 
even set forth at length in the 
Histoire Secréte; charges are also 
made against Napoleon of having 
kicked and cuffed his brother Lewis, 
of having repeatedly struck his 
Grand Judge and Minister of Jus- 
tice, Regnier ; of having insulted 
and struck women; and of having 
flung a candlestick at Perreqaux 
the banker, an indignity which 
ultimately caused his death. These 
brutal violences may all be, and 
‘mtn are, true, for it is well 
known that the Emperor was a 
man of ungovernable temper, of 
very bad manners, and no respecter 
of sex or persons. But when Gold- 
smith proceeds to state that Bona- 
parte ordered the servant of 
Georges to be tortured, and caused 
the most frightful tortures to be 
inflicted on Captain Wright, of the 
English navy, such as the thumb- 
screw, and the application of a hot 
iron to his larded feet, directing a 
hand and an arm of the victim to 
be successively cut off when the 
Englishman refused to reveal any- 
thing connected with the British 
Government, and ultimately caus- 
ing the brave sailor to be strangled, 
one, for the honour of human 
nature, must refuse credence to 
such revolting, monstrous, and 
seemingly incredible statements. 
Yet, apart from the details touch- 
ing Bonaparte himself, whom Gold- 
smith calls ‘aventurier misérable,’ 
‘obscure vagabond,’ ‘ vagabond 
étranger,’ it must be admitted that 
in most of the statements as to the 
court, family, and brothers of the 
Emperor, his marshals and minis- 
ters, the author is singularly cor- 
rect. This has been made clear 
since the Histoire Secréte was pub- 
lished, from the verbal revelations 
of Talleyrand,the memoirs of Ségur, 
of Bourrienne, of de Baussez, of 
Madame d’Abrantés, of Mademoi- 
selle Cochelet, and a multitude of 
others not necessary to name here. 
Goldsmith, it is evident, must have 
seen a good deal of Bonaparte per- 
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sonally, and he states that for a 
period of four months he conversed 
with Talleyrand every day. 

With Fouché, also, and d’Haute- 
rive (whose pamphlet, Htat de la 
France & la fin de (An VIII, he 
translated into English), he had 
much intercourse ; and it should be 
further stated that as a practising 
notary, and as sworn interpreter of 
the French Courts of Justice, and 
of the Conseil des Prises, he had 
opportunities of acquiring infor- 
mation possessed by no English- 
man of his day. As, therefore, 
he does not misstate facts, or 
romance when speaking of the 
court and camp, of the ministers 
and generals of Bonaparte, there 
are some who would infer that he 
does not exaggerate or libel the 
First Consul or Emperor himself ; 
but my answer is, that there ap- 
pears in every line of the J/istoire 
Secréte a blind and reckless hatred 
of Napoleon, aptly described in the 
Amplitrion of Molitre— 


Un courroux inflexible, 
Un vif ressentement, un dépit invincible. 


I do not, therefore, conclude 


that all he urges is false, but I 
wholly disbelieve in the motiveless 
murders and causeless crimes which 
he attributes to Bonaparte. 

I have said that Goldsmith re- 
turned to Paris in 1824. He soon 
insinuated himself into the good 


graces of the able and_ politic 
Villéle, who gave him facilities for 
obtaining authentic information 
for his Statistics of France, pub- 
lished by Hatchard, in Piccadilly, 
in 1832. This work, undertaken 
under the auspices of the minister 
Villéle, was also dedicated to him. 
It was a useful compilation, and 
might have been profitably referred 
to on many subjects, till the Revo- 
lution of 1848. I have the work 
before me now, but although al- 
most every page was annotated for 
me by a minister of Charles X., 
and one of the ablest administra- 
tors of France, much of the infor- 
mation is now obsolete. 

When I became a little better 
acquainted with Goldsmith in the 
course of the years 1825 and 1826, 
he informed me that he had con- 
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vinced Lord Whitworth that he 
had not written the articles in the 
Argus, addressed to the seamen of 
the British navy, exciting them to 
mutiny and revolt, and that he ex- 
hibited, both to Lord Whitworth 
and Mr. Mandeville, an attaché of 
the British mission in Paris, whom 
I well knew, the MS. of these 
articles, written in the Bureau des 
Affaires Etrangéres. 

It is within my knowledge that, 
from 1825 to 1833, Lewis Gold- 
smith was on a friendly footing at 
the English embassy at Paris, 
while he also enjoyed from 1825 to 
1830 the acquaintance and counte- 
nance of men so considerable as 
Villéle, Martignac, La Bourdon- 
naye, and Polignac. From 1829 to 
1840, and probably even ante- 
cedently, he was on friendly terms 
with Tom Barnes, editor of the 
Times, at whose house I met him 
so late as 1840. That he frequently 
communicated foreign information 
and news to the Zimes, I have no 
manner of doubt, I do not, how- 
ever, affirm that he ever wrote in 
that journal unless as a foreign 
correspondent. Goldsmith was a 
person thoroughly well acquainted 
with the politicians, diplomatists, 
generals, secret agents, and spies 
of the Consulate, the Empire, and 
a portion of the Restoration ; and 
he also well enough knew the 
writers and contributors of the 
Continental, and more especially of 
the French and North German 
press. But apart from this spe- 
cialty, in which he excelled, he was 
not distinguished. He wrote and 
spoke German and French as well 
as English, with fluency and cor- 
rectness ; and these, in the era in 
which he lived, were and would 
still be considered no mean accom- 
plishments. But he was not aman 
of high intellect or a subtle dialec- 
tician, or the master of an eloquent 
or vigorous style, though he might 
have been useful in discovering or 
sounding public opinion, and find- 
ing out the intentions and policy 
of foreign Ministers. He died, I 
have heard, in Paris, a very short 
while before the fall of Louis 
Philippe, in his eighty-second or 
eighty-third year—in that Paris in 
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which he had spent, as he used to 
say, some of the happiest years of 
his existence. At the period of his 
death he was, I believe, the only 
Hebrew connected with English 
jourvalism, though there were 
several of that faith connected 
with German journals. Now, how- 
ever, we have not only Hebrew 
editors, reporters, and writers, but 
Hebrew doctors, attorneys, and 
barristers. 

In the early spring of 1828 a 
French friend in Paris requested 
me to make a proposition on his 
behalf to Mr. Thwaites, then pro- 
prietor and editor of the Morning 
Herald newspaper, a journal at the 
period in question second only in 
circulation to the Zimes, I had 
heard a great deal of this Mr. 
Thwaites a few months before in 
London, and of the efforts which 
he was making to raise the circula- 
tion of a paper of the copyright 
of which he had recently become 

ssessed. Thwaites had not been 
heed to journalism, and had no 

retensions to literature of any 

ind. He was a native of, and [ 
have heard a shopkeeper in, Man- 
chester; and having made some 
money there as a draper or haber- 
dasher, resolved to embark in the 
career of journalism. He pur- 
chased the Morning Herald for a 
small sum, I believe, and forth- 
with assumed the editor’s chair. 
He had peculiar notions on cur- 
rency, trade, and politics, and 
deemed it his especial mission to 
daily ventilate his views and put 
his crotchets, commercial and finan- 
cial, forward. Never before or 
since were such leaders written, as 
by this enterprising but conceited 
little man. It was not merely that 
they were inconsequential and illo- 

ical, but penned in the strangest 

ialect—a kind of Lancashire Eng- 
lish, in which Priscian’s head was 
broken in every sentence, in which 
there were breaches of concord, 
solecisms, and barbarisms without 
number. One advantage the arti- 
cles certainly had, and one only. 
They were exceedingly short, sel- 
dom extending beyond half a 
column. But albeit such hash was 
made of the leaders, other portions 
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of the paper were greatly improved 
by the Manchester babsedoaher: 
For instance, the Parliamentary 
reports were abridged, and the 
spirit and substance given, rather 
than long repetitions. Then the 
police reports were rendered a most 
attractive feature of the paper. 
They were given in a truly graphic 
and dramatic form, and were the 
most amusing reading of the day. 
A Mr. Waite, I believe, introduced 
this system of police reporting at 
Bow-street Office, and at once raised 
the circulation of the Herald seve- 
ral thousands. Dramatic criticisms, 
too, were written at the suggestion 
of Mr. Thwaites, in a more pithy 
and pungent style than heretofore 
adopted, and criminal trials at 
home and abroad were reported 
more graphically and at much 
greater length than in any other 
London morning paper. A more 
extensive and aneedotic correspon- 
dence from some of the principal 
capitals of Europe also appeared ; 
and all these new features gave a 
fillip to the journal, which was 
daily rising in circulation. Several 
of the contributors were foreigners, 
and among others the Paris corre- 
spondent, one Don Andres Borrejo, 
a Spaniard, who has since become 
somewhat notorious as a journalist 
at Madrid. 

My French friend was desirous 
of corresponding with Mr. Thwaites, 
and, as he was an advocate, of fur- 
nishing him accounts of extraordi- 
nary trials occurring at the Cour 
d’Assises, I wrote to the impor- 
tant man on a Thursday, stating 
the facts as I have jotted them 
down ; and on the Friday after- 
noon received a reply, giving me 
rendezvous for twelve o’clock on 
Saturday at the Morning Herald 
office in Shoe-lane. I was ushered 
into a back-room either on the 
ground or the first-floor, in which 
there was a stand-up desk and some 
office-stools, from one of which a 
self-important, pompous little man, 
of about five feet seven inches, de- 
scended, bowing to me with gro- 
tesque formality. Soon I got ‘in 
medias yes, and made the propo- 
sition suggested by the Frenchman. 
After inquiring into the character 
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and attainments of my friend, the 
editor and proprietor said, ‘ Let him 
give us a “touch of his quality ;” 
and if the first few articles are 
published, he may go on on a scale 
to be agreed on hereafter.’ To this 
roposition I assented; and Mr. 
hwaites then launched into the 
subject of general newspaper ma- 
nagement, which I could see was a 
favourite theme with him. ‘An 
Englishman,’ said he, ‘ acquainted 
with commercial pursuits ought to 
be at the head of a daily London 
newspaper as editor and manager ; 
but for critics, for parliamentary 
reporters, for men of all work, give 
me Irishmen and Scotchmen. ‘These 
fellows, many of them bred u 
for Romish priests and Scottish 
pastors, have great alertness and 
flexibility ; more especially is this 
the case with the Irish; and neither 
of them have had too much beef 
and beer in early life, like English- 
men of the same social status. 
Their heads are, therefore, clearer 
than those of Englishmen; they 
do not run to fat; they can get, 
through more work in a given time ; 
and they do not stand so much on 
dignity or punctilio.’ As I some- 
what laughed at this theory, Mr. 
Thwaites proceeded to detail his 
own experiences. ‘ Look you, said 
he, ‘I have here under me a dozen 
or more reporters, five of whom are 
Trish, four Scotch, and only three 
British, and of the three British, 
only one is to compare with the 
Trish or Scotch for readiness and 
handiness.’ This last was the very 
word he used. ‘ All the articles,’ 
said he, ‘in the London papers, 
with the exception of the Herald 
are too long by half, and they de 


too much in man-worship—man-. 


worship, literary and _ political. 
Nothing here goes down in literature 
(he continued) but. Walter Scott 
and the Waverley. Novels, as no- 
thing went down in politics a year 
ago but Canningism. Now, I wish 
to see an end of this; for there’s a 
deal. of nonsense in these Waverley 
Novels ; they are, in fact, sad trash ; 
and there’s a deal of nonsense in 
Canningism, too, which I have 
done my best to write down. - But 
the writing in the London news- 
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papers, sir, is too fine and flowing, 
and too lengthy and farfetched for 
men in business. A leader, sir,’ said 
he, ‘should be short, pithy, and 
business-like, just written in the 
style of the circular of a Liverpool 
commercial house, like Ewart, 
Myers, and Co.’s_ productions. 
There are no leaders worth reading, 
sir, in any daily journal but the 
Herald, excepting those written on 
agriculture in the Chronicle, and 
those are written by a man who 
was a farmer of note. This was 
said with great apparent earnest- 
ness and sincerity, though in in- 
different English. About three 
weeks after this, I again saw 
Thwaites on the affair of my French 
friend. His personal conceit and 
sense of self-importance appeared 
still greater than on the first occa- 
sion ; but it was a conceit largely 
saturated with ‘shrewdness and 
business tact. Somehow or other, 
however, under his management 
and editorship the Herald, though 
as to leaders ridiculously written, 
prospered in a pecuniary sense, and 
shot a-head of the Chronicle in 
circulation. But Thwaites had not 
an idea of grammar or rhetoric, and 
probably had never read any books 
in his life but the Bible, Shakspeare, 
and his own ledger and cash books, 
He saw the. necessity of having a 
pee of news, and also of makin 
is journal light, various, an 

amusing in its general matter 
and contents. He also saw the ad- 
vantage of professing an orthodox 
Pittism and Protestantism, articles 
of great gain in 1827 and 1828; 
indeed, till the passing of the 
Reform Bill, an event which Mr. 
Thwaites did not long survive. 
After his death the proprietors of 
the Herald did not pull harmo- 
niously together, and the result 
was a Chancery suit detrimental 
to the interests of a paper which 
Mr. Thwaites, though not a scholar 
or a literary man, raised very much 
in general circulation. 

Another writer of newspapers 
with whom I became acquainted in 
1827, was the late Horace Twiss, 
I was first introduced to him in 
eet in a committee-room 
of the House of Commons, of which 
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he was then a member, by the late 
Richard Martin, member for Gal- 
way county, of facetious .memory. 
and within a week of that period 
had the pleasure of meeting him at 
dinner at the house of a common 
friend, a brother barrister. Though 
Twiss did not rank very high in 
the estimation of his own profes- 
sion as a man of sound learning or 
accurate scholarship, yet he always 
appeared to me to merit a far 
higher position than he attained 
either in the courts of law or even 
in the House of Commons, where 
he ranked higher than on his cir- 
cuit or in the Court of Chancery. 
But the truth was, that in early 
life he had to contend with narrow 
circumstances, and being connected 
with a family of authors and actors 
(his father was Fras. Twiss, the 
author of an unhappy tour in Ire- 
land, much ridiculed, and he was 
nephew of the Kembles), he was 
looked on with some disfavour by 
his professional brethren. When 


Twiss became a student of the Inner 
Temple, in 1806, he had been for a 
re of years antecedently a news- 
_ reporter in the gallery of the 


ouse of Commons, and men con- 
nected with the press were not then 
looked on favourably by benchers 
or leaders of circuits. Irrespec- 
tively of these considerations, Twiss 
was a person of versatile powers, 
who was at everything in the ring. 
He wrote for the stage, he wrote 
amphlets, political and literary, 
xe wrote prologues, epilogues, 
satires and songs, and made ene- 
mies of the envious and jealous- 
minded,.who allow no merit to men 
of varied powers. He was also a 
bon vivant, a diner-out and a story- 
teller, and a man of convivial 
habits, and of an eminently social 
and clubbable turn. It is often 
erroneously concluded that such 
men cannot by any possibility be 
learned or skilled in professional 
lore ; for, as Hume says in his phi- 
losophical works, an ancient preju- 
dice is propagated by dunces in all 
countries, that a man of genius 
cannot be profound, and is unfit 
for business. Now, though Twiss 
was not a man of genius, yet he 
was a person of quick faculties, of 
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varied attainments, fluent, ready- 
witted, and prompt at repartee, 
with faculties far above the average. 
These qualities excite more ill-will 
than admiration in a profession so 
highly competitive as the Bar, and 
when Horace Twiss joined the 
Oxford Circuit and the Hereford 
Sessions in 1811, he was not popu- 
lar with the leaders, nor with such 
juniors as Taunton, Campbell, and 
Ludlow. But men like Pearson, 
Maule, and Henry Shepherd (the 
son of Lord Chief Baron Shepherd), 
though quizzing him occasionally, 
were for giving him fair play and 
a fair start, The consequence was 
that he took a respectable place at 
the Hereford Sessions, was one of 
the leaders of sessions, and led it 
when he left the circuit in 1824 or 
1825. Though Horace never gained 
general business at the Equity bar, 

et there were many men practis- 
ing at it making considerable in- 
comes who had not a tithe of his 
ability or half his power of clear 
statement, It was said by attor- 
neys and solicitors, ‘ Mr. '‘I'wiss is 


‘undoubtedly a clever man—a very 


clever man—but then he writes so 
much for newspapers and periodi- 
cals, he composes so many pam- 
phlets and books, and attends so 
constantly in the House of Com- 
mons, that he cannot be a good 
working practical lawyer.’ Though 
not, certainly, profound as a lawyer, 
he was much more competent than 
many who had ten times his pro- 
fessional success, In the House of 
Commons, before he became an 
official, Horace Twiss alvrays spoke 
clearly and collectedly ; and I re- 
member hearing him meke a ve 

ingenious and a purely legal speec 

on the Roman Catholic question in 
1825 or 1826. Soon aiter Twiss 
had become Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, I remember 
meeting him a good deal in general 
society in Paris, in November and 
December, 1828. He was not a 
particle changed by this promotion, 
and was the same chatty, agreeable, 
good-humoured, anecdotical man 
1 found him in the year pre- 
viously, when living in Serle-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. His sojourn 
in office was, unfortunately for 
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himself, very short ; but when his 
olitical friends left the Treasury, 
he returned to the bar as good- 
humouredly and unpretendingly as 
though he had never been an Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
His performances in this latter ca- 
‘ were very creditable indeed. 
have heard old stagers in the 
House of Commons who were not 
partial to Twiss, and who were not 
of his party, say that, with the ex- 
ception of Viscount Palmerston, 
who was Secretary at War for 
twenty years, and Wilson Croker, 
who was Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty for nearly as long a period, 
no man in their remembrance did 
his. business better. Indeed, his 
manner, style, and tone were far 
better than those of Croker, who, 
though a sharp and clever man, 
was generally pert, presumptuous, 
and underbred. Twiss, though not 
wanting in ‘ modest assurance, and 
a proper power of self-assertion, 
was not an over-forward or presum- 
ing man, or injudiciously or impu- 
dently demonstrative, He was not 
like Croker, né malin, and essen- 
tially ill-natured ; on the contrary, 
when in office he was not ashamed 
of the friends of ‘his humbler 
youth, and would do an old Parlia- 
mentary reporter, an old editor, or 
a brother barrister, a good and 
friendly turn if in his power. The 
Reform Bill, it need hardly be said, 
put an end in a great degree to 
‘Twiss’s political career, though he 
represented Bridport in the session 
of 1836. Not very long afterwards 
he lost his seat, and again more 
eagerly sought business in Chan- 
cery, and more especially in the 
Bankruptcy Court, in which there 
was undoubtedly an opening for a 
man of his quickness. But some- 
how or other he was not so success- 
ful as he deserved to be. Attor- 
neys and solicitors were wont to 
say—‘ He is still occupied about 
politics, he gives himself up to 
writing the Life of Eldon ; and you 
may daily see him loitering about 
the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons.’ 

It was true Twiss was for several 
years engaged in writing the Life 
of Eldon—a very creditable per- 
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formance, by the way, though some- 
what too diffuse; but it should be 
remembered that a great deal of 
the matter in Lord Eldon’s Life 
was connected with law, and with 
the regulation and administration 
of theCourt of Chancery. As to his 
loitering about the House of Com- 
mons, he was there in the per- 
formance of a most laborious duty 
confided to him by the proprietors, 
editors, and manager of the Z'imes 
newspaper—a duty he executed 
with zeal and eminent ability. 
More than five-and-thirty years an- 
tecedent to the time of which lam 
speaking, Twiss had been a par- 
liamentary reporter, one of the 
regular staff of the Z'imes; and 
when he applied at an age on the 
shady side of fifty to give a sum- 
mary of the debate in the Lower 
House, they at once, and it is 
greatly to their credit, acceded to 
his wishes. He performed the 
task ably, and continued to per- 
form it till his death in, I think, 
the year 1848 or 1849. ‘The death- 
deake fell upon him in an awfully 
sudden manner. He was preparing 
to go toa board meeting of a life 
assurance company, of which he 
was a director, and fell down in a 
fit of apoplexy in proceeding up 
the stairs to enter the board-room. 
He was a man of rather full habit, 
a large eater, one of those described 
by Sallust as prone ‘ventri obedi- 
entie. I have heard men say who 
lived in daily habits of familiarity 
with Twiss, which I never did, that 
he was the largest feeder in the 
House of Commons, with the ex- 
ception of the late Sir Robert Peel, 
and the largest feeder in England, 
with the exception of the late 
Lord Cottenham and Stephen 
Price, the Yankee patentee of 
Drury Lane Theatre. I once made 
myself a short sea excursion 
with Twiss and Stephen Price, who 
were sworn friends. I well re- 
member that on this occasion the 
pair enjoyed for lunch a small 
chicken turbot, with lobster sauce, 
and a small shoulder of lamb, with 
dressed salad, at half-past one, and 
that both dined sumptuously after- 
wards, at seven, on turtle and 
venison. It is true we had been 
D 
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seven or eight hours at sea; but 
making all due allowance for in- 
vigorating and appetizing breezes, 
the performance of these remark- 
able diners-out was a wondrous 
feat in what Rabelais or Montaigne, 
I forget which, calls ‘la science de 
la gueule, or, as a pedant would 
say, in gulosity. I believe that 
Twiss wrote a good deal in the 
Quarterly, when under the editor- 
ship of Gifford and subsequently 
of Serjeant, afterwards Justice 
Coleridge. He also wrote in the 
John Bull occasionally, and, I have 
heard and believe, in the Z'tmes, on 
legal and parliamentary subjects. 
Moore, in his Journal, speaks dis- 
paragingly of Twiss, though he 
enjoyed his hospitality, and affects 
to sneer at Serle-street dinners. 
This is really too insufferable. At 
these Serle-street dinners  vili- 
pended by the parvenu poet, the 
toady and obsequious follower of 
every human entity or nonentity 
with a title, Castlereagh, Canning, 
Lords Eldon and Stowell, Lords 
Dudley and Ward, Dr. Copleston, 
Sir Walter Scott, and other cele- 
brated men in the world of politics 
and literature, used to congregate, 
and none of them were so ill-bred 
or so ill-natured as to depreciate 
their Amphitryon as Moore has 
done, or to sneer at the household 
and fare. 

A year previously to 1829—4.¢., 
in the summer of 1828—I knew for 
the first time the late Mr. W. F. A. 
Delane. He was then serving his 
terms at an inn of court, and re- 
porting law for the Z'imes, in town 
and on the circuits. It was in a 
circuit court in a cathedral town I 
first saw him, on the first circuit I 
ever travelled. He sat at the 
further end of a seat two places 
removed from me in the back row 
of a criminal court. He was assi- 
duously taking notes of a trial for 
murder, and had sketched a most 
accurate likeness of the murderer. 
Struck by his cheerful look of 
ruddy health and pleasant, laugh- 
ing manner, I after a while entered 
into conversation with him, and 
learned that he was reporting the 
circuit for the great journal,—a 
most laborious office. ‘ How do you 
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manage,’ said I, ‘with such constant 
confinement in the close and 
noisome atmosphere of a crowded 
court, to wear so jocund and health- 
ful alook? From your high health 
and green cut-away coat, with brass 
buttons, I should take you to be a 
gentleman farmer or a sportsman 
who has come to while away an 
hour in listening to the trial of a 
poacher murderer, and not a law 
student working at law reporting 
for the Times’ ‘ Appearances,’ 
said he, ‘are deceptive ; but as you 
look delicate and suffering, I will 
give you my recipe for what you 
call high health. I am up every 
morning between five and six, and 
ride the circuit from one town to 
another, taking as much exercise 
in the open air as I can on horse- 
back, in drags, and on foot. Thus,’ 
he observed, ‘I am fit for work ; 
as what with commission days and 
the distance between circuit towns, 
I have only four days of confine- 
ment in court, against which I 
set two days in the saddle in the 
open air. Then,’ said he, ‘I escape 
judges’ and bar dinners, which 
you do not, and live as simply 
as I can.’ When the circuit was 
over, the shattered state of my 
health obliged me to go abroad 
to a more genial clime. On my 
return to England, the place of 
Mr. Delane was occupied by Mr, 
Godson, a barrister, subsequently 
M.P. for Kidderminster; and [ 
learned that the excellent business 
habits and high character of my 
new acquaintance had secured to 
him the general management and 
conduct of the Z%mes paper,—a 
position of great trust, and even 
though divided between two, of 
immense responsibility. Some time 
afterwards, it was my fate to come 
again into contact with Mr. Delane, 
and I can aver that a more intelli- 
gent, active, pleasant, and friendly 
man it never has been my good 
fortune to meet. Placed in a most 
difficult and invidious position, he 
knew how to conciliate the inte- 
rests of the proprietors of the 
great journal with those of the 
writers and contributors, and I 
believe he fully satisfied both. I 
had myself experience of his tact, 
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honourable feeling, and ability, and 
I am bound to render justice, A 
great deal of the prestige and 
power of the Zimes is due to his 
masterly organization of a quarter 
of a century ago, to his choice of 
agents and instruments, to his 
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judicious selection of writers and 
contributors, To have achieved 
these objects, a man must have had 
no ordinary sagacity and tact; 
should I not rather say, must have 
had high talent and rare power of 
discrimination ? 


THE LATE JOHN ADOLPHUS. 


To tue Eprror or ‘Fraser’s Macazing.’ 


Srr, —In your number for this month 
I find an article (‘Editors, and Newspaper 
and Periodical Writers of the Last Gene-" 
ration, by an Old Apprentice of the Law’) 
containing a biographical notice of my 
father, the late John Adolphus, very ably 
written, and, upon the whole, with great 
candour and kindness. I cannot trace 
the hand from which it proceeds, but 
guess it to be the same which, also in 
Fraser (No. clxxxviii. p. 170), bestowed 
a short but handsome eulogium on my 
father in 1845, the year of his death. 

In your present article I must ask 
permission to correct a few inaccuracies. 
The subjects to which they relate may 
not be of very general concern, but that 
which is worth publishing is worth setting 
right ; and every one conversant with 
historical and biographical discussion 
knows how often traditions seemingly 
trivial, which have passed unchallenged 
in their earlier day, are pressed into ser- 
vices where they acquire an importance, 
collaterally and incidentally, which at 
first no one would have ascribed to them. 
I proceed, therefore, to my list of errors. 

My father was born, not in 1765 or 
1766, but in 1768, August 7th. His 
grandfather, not his father, was domestic 
physician, not surgeon, to Frederic the 
Great. The subject of your correspon- 
dent’s memoir might have said to you, 
with Prince Prettyman in The Rehearsal, 


‘Ah, you just Gods, rob me not of a 
father !” 


The family domicile of the physician 
was at Cleves. He wrote an indifferent 
satirical romance in French, of which I 
possess two copies, called Histoire des 
Diables Modernes, dated & Londres, 
1763. In Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica 
(Edinburgh, 1824), it is erroneously attri- 
buted to my father. The author of the 
Diables dedicates it to the King of Prussia, 
and protests that, on a near examination 
of ‘Scipio, Cesar, Augustus, Cato, 
Epaminondas, Frederic the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg, Louis XIV., Marshal 
Turenne, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
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Prince Maurice of Saxony,’ he cannot 
find among all of them ‘la grande ime 
et les traits sublimes’ of the present 
Frederic. In courtliness, certainly, the 
doctor’s family has degenerated since his 
day. 

His son, the only male of twenty-three 
children, came to England very young, on 
the decease of the doctor. By the indul- 
gence of a wealthy uncle residing in Sack- 
ville-street, then a very fashionable quar- 
ter, and afterwards in Cleveland-court, 
St. James’s, he enjoyed the unfortunate 
privilege of living as ‘a gentleman about 
town,’ for which he was well qualified 
by a handsome person and a readiness in 
acquiring outward accomplishments: and 
he never qualified himself for any pro- 
fession. The fortune of his generous re- 
lative became impaired in his latter days, 
partly by the extinction of a life interest, 
and partly, I fear, by want of thrift, 
Some coolness arose between him and my 
grandfather ; and the history of that 
gentleman was at last the too common 
one, a joyous youth and a straitened old 
age. My father owed his early education 
(not a complete one, but made precious 
by the energy and talents of the pupil), 
and his first outset in professional life, to 
the liberality of his great-uncle. 

In 1793, my father married Miss 
Leycester—not Leicester, as your cor- 
respondent has it. Those who are curious 
on such points will find both names duly 
traced in Ormerod’s History of Chester, 
vol. i. pp. 384, 456. She is described by 
your contributor as ‘of White-place, 
Berks, a lady of some family and fortune.’ 
It would have been more accurate to say, 
of good family and little fortune. Readers 
may think that the latter mistake might 
well enough have remained uncorrected ; 
but it is material, as a biographical truth, 
that the rugged paths which my father 
climbed so resolutely in his early profes- 
sicual day were not smoothed by the 
wealth of his wife, though his toils were 
always lightened by her courage, good 
sense and affection. 

Your correspondent intimates often, 
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and in various forms, that my father, 
before and during the period of his keep- 
ing terms for the bar, and even down to 
1817 or 1818, was an habitual writer for 
the newspapers. From whom this infor- 
mation was derived, I know not, but I 
am certain that it is unfounded. He 
has said in his family, as I am told, 
that he never published a newspaper 
article in his life. This large denial may 
or may not have been grounded upon a 
strictly accurate remembrance ; but there 
is no shadow of recollection in the minds 
of those nearest to him who now survive, 
nor, as far as I have known, is there 
any trace among his papers, of his 
having had any engagement or con- 
nexion with a publicjournal. In asmall 
family, as ours was, living in the greatest 
confidence, the habits of a professional 
journalist could not have been veiled in 
mystery. During several of the years 
next preceding his call to the bar, I was 
the companion of his walks and the wit- 
ness of his studies. My recollections, 
though of a boyish period, are strong ; 
and I am confident that, during that 
time, his labours were not for the news- 
paper press, That he should have under- 
taken, or continued, the occupation of a 
public journalist after his call to the bar, 
will, I am sure, be pronounced impossible 
by all who lived in his intimacy : and if 
he had persevered in it down to 1817 or 
1818, I have good reason for thinking 
that he would not in those years have 
left it off. 

Neither, as I am fully convinced, did 
my father ever frequent the green-rooms, 
or write ‘occasional criticisms on the 
performances,’ though he had a tolerably 
large acquaintance among the actors, from 
John Kemble downwards ; and his expe- 
rience of the stage, beginning soon after 
the time of Garrick, was much older, not 
perhaps than his friend Jemmy Boaden’s, 
but certainly than Hazlitt’s or Leigh 
Hunt’s. His knowledge of the drama 
generally was, I believe, more scholarlike 
and masterly by far than that of Hunt, 
Hazlitt, or Boaden, with whom (and with 
Stephen Jones, of whom I can say no- 
thing), your correspondent compares him. 

Your memoir is again not very correct 
when it states that, during some period 
expressed by the word ‘ meanwhile,’ my 
father ‘exercised’ ‘his tongue at the 
principal debating societies of the metro- 
polis.’ Ihave heard him say, doubtless 
bearing in mind the early rhetorical 
exercises of Erskine and Garrow, that a 
determined student of oratory should 
hazard himself freely in debating societies, 
and not be too nice as to the arena: but 
I do not think this ever became his own 
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custom. By frequenting the law courts 
in the island of St. Kitt’s, he came to the 
conclusion that to be an eminent barrister 
was the height of mortal felicity. He 
returned to England (in 1785) with a 
strong desire to excel in oratory. Once, 
at the celebrated Coachmakers’ Hall, he 
‘assayed to speak,’ and once he went, 
charged with an oration, to the Mitre in 
Fleet-street. Each time his intention 
was baffled. In 1790 he delivered a 
maiden speech at the King’s Arms in the 
Poultry, and with good success: but in 
@ memorandum, now before me, in which 
he records these adventures, it appears 
that he ‘for eight years afterwards never 
spoke again.’ And he says, ‘I consider 
myself fortunate in not having followed 
my inclination, and become identified 
with the members of these societies 
they were degenerate in ability and 
manners ; and when minds had caught a 
frenzy from the revolution in France, they 
became ‘an intolerable nuisance.’ ‘ Cla- 
mour and ill behaviour, thumping of 
sticks, clattering of benches, and cries of 
¢a ira,’ were the common accompaniment 
of their debates. It must have been 
about the latter end of the century that 
my father joined the better-reputed 
society of the Athenians, a private club, 
meeting in Fiect-street, and generally 
attended by large audiences of invited 
visitors. Here he from time to time 
practised debate for many years. 

The members were men of literature 
and of business. I remember seeing 
there, among others, Horace Twiss, who 
was pointed out (ironically by the ill- 
natured) as a rising star of literature and 
oratory ; fluent, florid, and a Liberal 
(but that party name had not then been 
adopted in England) ; the late Lord Truro, 
if I remember rightly; Waithman, a 
sorry performer, and not yet a ‘man of 
the people ;’ Kenny the dramatist, a 
speaker of few words but apt ones ; 
Dubois, then a Temple student, a scholar 
and a true wit, but speechless in a debat- 
ing-room ; and Brownley (mentioned by 
your correspondent), a man of great 
though unmatured talents, and a victim 
to gross excess : in his happier flights of 
eloquence he. might have been described 
as a coarse copy of George Canning. A 
lesson of wisdom which he lavished on me 
as a schoolboy, was: ‘Do not waste your 
strength in late reading: the midnight 
lamp kills more than the bottle.’ He 
himself, poor man, succumbed to the 
weaker enemy. 

Another club which my father often 
visited in and before his days of prepa- 
ration for the bar, was the Eccentrics, an 
assemblage of humorists from every 
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class of ‘men upon town.’ They met in 
May’s Buildings, and had, I believe, no 
plan but to take their refreshment and 
enjoy the whim of the hour under a kind 
of droll misrule : but their repute was 
such that a candidate for Westminster, as 
I have heard, never ventured in those 
days to finish his canvas without being 
made free of the Eccentrics. My father 
could not have acquired much oratory in 
this school, but he gained there one of his 
first, and not least brilliant, forensic 
triumphs, It was the practice that mem- 
bers who offended against the known, or 
unknown, lawsof the society, were accused 
before an extempore tribunal, and mulcted 
according to the crime. One night, a 
very little attorney, named Freame, was 
observed supping on a very large fish, and 
was impeached for the enormity under a 
law probably invented for the occasion. 
My father pleaded his cause ; and ‘ the 
defence lies,’ he said, ‘in a dozen words, 
Mr. Freame has done no more than 
realize the legend known to every school- 
boy, 


I saw a pismire swallow up a whale.’ 


But it was not in the mere fencing- 
schools cf debate that my father matured 
himself as a speaker, and acquired the 
reputation which opened for him a short 
road to success at the bar. There are 
many scenes of business where a man 
conversant with affairs, ready, courageous, 
and naturally eloquent, may render 
eminent service without bearing any pro- 
fessional character. In employments of 
this kind my father was much engaged, 
and attained a good deal of celebrity. In 
the great contests for the representation 
of Middlesex, between Byng, Burdett, and 
Mainwaring in 1802, and Mainwaring the 
younger and Burdett in 1804, he was the 
confidential adviser of the Mainwarings, 
father and son, and one of their most 
effective supporters at the hustings. In- 
habiting for many years a tempestuous 
metropolitan parish, one of those which 
I have heard Sir James Scarlett compare 
to the turbulent little Italian republics of 
the middle ages, he was (what every one 
now is according to his own understanding 
of terms) a good Conservative and a 
friend of steady progress; and he sus- 
tained those characters in many a contest 
not wholly obscure at the time, though 
to dwell on such things now would be 
like calling up again the certamina tanta 
of Virgil’s bees. The churchmen who 
in my father’s day held the uneasy pre- 
eminence of Vicar of St. Pancras always 
found in him a warm friend and a sound 
adviser. One of these was Dr. Moore, 
famous in his earlier days as a Foundling- 
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hospital preacher ; another, Dr. Middle- 
ton, predecessor of Moore, and afterward 
the first Bishop of Calcutta, my father’s 
dear friend, an eminent scholar, of quiet 
and simple habits, and one of the most 
warm-hearted and single-minded men I 
ever had the happiness to know. 

I do not believe that my father at any 
time exercised himself much in ‘ pamph- 
leteering,’ as your correspondent imagines. 
His manuscript catalogue of the large 
pamphlet collection in his library is made 
up with minute exactness, and I find in 
it only three tracts recognised as his own 
—Reflections on the Causes of the present 
Rupture with France, 1803; A Letter to 
Robert Ward, Esq., M.P., occasioned by 
his Pamphlet, intituled, A View of the 
relative Situations of Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Addington, 1804 (anonymous, defending 
Addington, but not hostile to Pitt); and 
a treatise, 1824, on the then recent 
Vagrant Act and on the powers of jus- 
tices of the peace. He wrote historical 
chapters in several volumes of Rivington’s 
Annual Register, and was a not unfre- 
quent contributor to the British Critic, 
while that review was edited by Dr. 
Nares, and, for a short time, by Dr. Mid- 
dleton. He furnished some few papers 
to the Monthly Mirror, edited by his 
friend Dubois, and contributed to a highly 
respectable but short-lived magazine of 
the old school, the British Magazine, 
1800. , He took part, I believe, in esta- 
blishing a light literary paper called the 
Pic-nic, which soon broke up, the public 
not bringing their quota to the entertain- 
ment. His latest essays in periodical 
literature were biographical sketches of 
Barons Garrow and Gurney, published 
in the Law Magazine. 

As to his larger works, your correspon- 
dent states not quite correctly that he 
wrote ‘biographical memoirs, not merely 
of the French Revolution, but also of the 
British Cabinet.? The contents of the 
British Cabinet were engraved portraits 
of eminent English men and women, se- 
lected without regard to historical con- 
nexion, and to which my father added 
biographical notices. It was published 
(in folio) by Harding, Pall Mall, in 1799. 
The Biographical Memoirs were lives 
(2 vols. 8vo, Cadell, 1799) of the persons 
who had borne principal parts in the 
French Revolution. Mr. Croker (and 
there could not be a better informed 
judge) characterizes it as ‘the best Eng- 
lish work—indeed, we may say the best 
work—on the subject.’ (Quarterly Re- 
view, September, 1835 ; article reprinted 
in Essays on the early Period of the 
French Revolution, Murray, 1857, page 
348, note.) 
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That my father should, at the age of 
seventy, undertake a new and carefully 
revised edition of his History of the Reign 
of George IIT. down to 1783, and a con- 
tinuation (of which four volumesappeared), 
was a remarkable instance of resolution, 
more especially as his health was now 
much broken. It had been precarious, 
even from the year of his call to the bar; 
and in 1834 he had undergone, within 
one fortnight, operations for cataract in 
both eyes. His family endeavoured vainly 
to dissuade him from the new literary 
labour. But he cannot claim the credit 
your contributor gives him of being 
‘nothing daunted’ by the supposed failure 
of his Life of Bannister. The preface 
to that book shows that, while writing 
the Life, he had been some time busied 
with the History. The Life was a 
tribute of affection to an old theatrical 
favourite and a dear friend and neighbour. 
It is no extravagance to say that ‘Jack 
Bannister’ was beloved both on and off 
the stage. Kind and joyous in himself, 
he inspired joy and kindness wherever 
he went. Some of his acting was of the 
highest class ; and it was said that those 
who saw his ‘ Walter’ in the ‘Children 
in the Wood’ (a happiness I have more 
than once enjoyed) saw a masterpiece of 
the school of Garrick. 

I would give much that your cor- 
respondent were accurate in saying that 
an eighth volume of my father’s d&listory 
had been published since his decease. 
He did prepare several chapters and 
detached passages for it, and had made 
many notes. The pen was in his hand on 
the very night of his unlooked-for death. 
Since that time I have myself, after vainly 
endeavouring to obtain a continuation by 
some better qualified and more disengaged 
hand, announced that I would carry the 
work on, and I have done not a little 
towards redeeming this pledge; but the 
increased rather than, as I once hoped it 
might be, diminished pressure of other 
unavoidable labours, the immense accre- 
tion of new materials from year to year, 
the diminished power of dispensing with 
some intervals of relaxation, and the cer- 
tainty—now too clear—that the History 
of George IIT. could not be completed in 
an eighth volume, have removed farther 
and farther off the hope of a termination. 
Yet Ido not allow myself to despair of 
completing, if not the whole, at least so 
much of the intended work as may em- 
body what my father left finished. 


Enough, however, of myself, and 
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enough, you will perhaps say, of the 
whole discussion. But I must still ask 
room for one or two more comments. 
Your contributor tells that my father was 
consulted by Government on the State 
prosecutions against O’Connell and others, 
and gave useful advice to the Irish 
Attorney-General. It was for, not against, 
O'Connell that my father was profession- 
ally called upon to advise upon the in- 
dictment, the expected evidence, and the 
case generally—a strong testimony to his 
eminence as a criminal Jawyer, for no two 
subjects of this realm could have had 
less sympathy with each other, except as 
counsel and client, than O’Connell and 
my father. The abstruse point on which 
ultimately O'Connell eluded his sentence 
did not and could not arise till after the 
verdict and judgment. My father’s com- 
ments and advice were elaborate and vo- 
luminous, occupying thirteen folio pages. 
It is worth notice, though, to the honour 
of our bar, the case is not singular, that 
his most anxious consideration and his 
best efforts of oratory were, on several 
remarkable occasions, bestowed upon 
causes to which his own political prepos- 
sessions would most strongly have disin- 
clined him. He conducted the defence, 
for instance, in one of the prosecutions in 
the King’s Bench against Hart and White, 
the publishers of a wretched print called 
the Independent Whig, for a libel on the 
administration of justice in a trial for 
murder at sea.* Never did he speak 
with more energy, or bear up more firmly 
against the Court ; and I remember that 
he was completely, as the bar used to 
call it, inoculated with his cause. On 
the defence of Thistlewood and his com- 
rades it is unnecessary to dwell. Nearly 
the whole responsibility of that painful 
case rested on my father’s shoulders, for 
it may be said without ceremony that 
Curwood was quite unequal to the occa- 
sion. The only favourable point in the 
case was that it was so utterly bad. A 
sympathy was felt involuntarily for men 
who appeared as if already on the scaf- 
fold, especially for Thistlewood, now on 
his second treason trial. I remember 
him well; a man of decent presence and 
bearing, and who sat in the corner of 
the prisoners’ dock, contemplating the 
course of the trial with a steadiness 
equally removed from fear and from 
effrontery. The incident mentioned by 
your contributor, that my father employed 
himself during part of these trials in 
reading French pamphlets, might seem to 


* There was a second case of the same kind tried a few days afterwards, in which, 
as your correspondent has noticed, Mr. Clifford was counsel for the same defendants. 
In neither had they a chance of acquittal. 
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betoken insensibility; but it must be re- 
membered that the separate trials of five 
prisoners occupied several days, in which 
the course of proof ran repeatedly over 
nearly the same grounds, 

I do not know, except in one instance, 
whether your correspondent’s list of my 
father’s early acquaintance among the 
refugee French be correct or not. On 
this, as on some other heads, his infor- 
mation is more particular than my own ; 
and I do not pretend either to question or 
to confirm it. My father formed much ac- 
quaintance of this kind at the circulating 
library of a younger Hookham, at 100, New 
Bond-street ; an establishment of some 
pretension, making a show of rivalry, but 
unsuccessfully, to the elder Hookham’s, 
which keeps its ground still in Old Bond- 
street. At No. 100, in a pleasant, light- 
some rotunda behind the principal library, 
many emigrants habitually assembled to 
read, gossip, and discuss their complaints 
and their hopes. But Dumouriez was 
not known to my father till 1819 or 
1820, when they were introduced to each 
other by Lieutenant-General Stevenson, 
at his house in Surrey. I remember the 
hero of Jemappes, a robust, vivacious old 
man, with burning brown eyes, a soldier’s 
manner, not of the best school, and 
something of insolence in his address, 
which did not please ladies. The obser- 
vations I heard on this subject agreed 
curiously with the testimony given on the 
same point by Madame Roland, many 
years before.* 

A still more remarkable French ac- 
quaintance made by my father, in 1820, 
was with Garat, who, as minister of 
justice, in 1793, delivered the sentence 
of death to Louis XVI. I met Garat at 
dinner at my father’s; a bland, gentle- 
mannered old man, accompanied by his 
daughter : pleased with the English, and 
enjoying London, which was new to him, 
with the innocence of a young boy. It 
was like a wild dream to see one who 
had acted such scenes in the revolutionary 
tragedy, still wearing his head, cheerful, 
simple, and agreeable in converse, and 
the guest of such a pure Royalist as the 
author of the Biographical Memoirs. 

I have confessed that in some things I 
could not dispute, though I might not be 
prepared to adopt, your correspondent’s 
information. The dialogue which he re- 
ports on the authority of Mr. Walesby is 
of this class. Perhaps Walesby may have 
heard it leng before from some less trust- 
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worthy informant, and imagined that it 
passed in his own hearing. I cannot but 
doubt that the impertinent question was 
ever asked by any one, or that the vapid 
answer was returned by my father. Your 
correspondent, with the liberality which 
runs through his communication, surmises 
that Mr. Charles Phillips cannot have 
been correct in imputing to my father a 
certain offensive gesture directed towards 
him in court. Phillips was not the worst 
of men, but his assertions were some- 
times loose, his conception of things now 
and then flighty. The feelings between 
him and my father might often be acri- 
monious, but they generally relapsed into 
kindness, as indeed was the case in most 
other instances where my father had 
bickerings with his contemporaries. But 
I cannot think that in any moment of 
impatience he permitted himself what 
your contributor justly terms a ‘mon- 
strosity.’ There was, indeed, in the last 
generation a practice (but never going to 
this length) of plying the jury with a 
sort of by-play, stares, shrugs, laughs 
(I have even heard of winks), while the 
adverse counsel was addressing them. 
Chaste practitioners condemned, though 
few altogether refrained from it. But in 
some schools of practice it was so far 
recognised that, on one occasion, as I 
have heard, a grave elder of the Midland 
circuit, observing as he spoke that a 
youngster near him was giggling towards 
the jury, exclaimed, with a snarl of re- 
proof, ‘ What occasion have vow to laugh, 
sir? You are not in the cause.’ 

My father’s library was removed from 
Percy-street, not immediately to Gower- 
street, but to a house in Bedford-square, 
which he purchased out of the small in- 
heritance derived from his great-uncle 
and father. The greater part of this 
library, not indeed a first-rate collection, 
but stocked with something more than 
French history and tracts, pamphlets and 
facetiz, is now in my hands. Your cor- 
respondent says, with a frankness which 
a little amused me, ‘I have often been 
surprised that it has not been brought to 
the hammer.’ No man should be over 
confident of the future : my intention is to 
keep these books from the hammer while 
I live; but, should fortune deny me 
that satisfaction, your friendly and able 
correspondent shaJl have one of the first 
catalogues.—Believe me, ‘sir, very faith- 
fully yours, 

Joun LeycesTER ADOLPHUS. 


* Not having the Appeal of Madame Roland at my hand, I can only refer, for her 
remark, to the Biographical Memoirs, vol. i. p. 423, article ‘ Dumouriez.’ 
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NOTES FROM NUMIDIA.—THE SAHARA. 


V HEN Mr. Tristram, the enter- 

prising explorer of the Great 
Sahara, describes El Kantara as a 
‘magnificent semi-alpine, semi- 
tropical scene,* he does no more 
than justice to its grandeur and 
beauty, at the same time he hits 
off the precise phrase to give the 
best idea of the features of this won- 
derfulspot. Upabovethe palm-trees 
of the oasis,screening them from the 
north and west, rises a giant wall 
of limestone nearly eight hundred 
feet high, and over this tower the 
distant heights of the Djebel Mit- 
lili. Right and left this wall runs 
for miles, a line of grey precipices 
without a break,except the deeply- 
cut jagged notch where the Wed el 
Kantara, the ‘Stream of the Bridge, 
like a youth impatient of home 
restraint, bursts its way through 
the barrier, and sets out to see the 
world and find a sandy grave in 
the thirsty plains of the Sahara. 
At his first entrance into life the 
eo cluster round him like fair 

alilahs, bending their graceful 
heads over him, dipping their long 
tresses in his waters, as he winds 
among them, whispering softly to 
him, shading him tenderly from 
the noon-day sun, and then, as soon 
as they have had all they want of 
him, they leave him to wander 
alone over the barren plain and to 
die of premature absorption in a 
bibulous soil, From the high bank 
behind the Caravanserai, you look 
out over a sea of dark glossy green, 
flecked with the lighter tints of 
the fig and pomegranate, and, in 
autumn, with gleams of gold from 
the clusters of ripe dates that hang 
beneath the feathery branches, 
Through long colonnades of slender 
stems, you catch glimpses of a 
tantzled wilderness of Arab gardens 
strewed with melons, gourds, 

umpkins, and cucumbers; and 

ere and there, peering through 
the plumy tops of the palm trees, 
rise the whitewashed domes of the 
marabouts, and the square brown 
watch-towers of the hidden town. 


* The Great Sahara: Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains. 
Tristram. 


Down through the middle of this 
fair garden flows the Wed el Kan- 
tara, lolling lazily upon its bed, 
stretching itself out into scores of 
rivulets, taking every opportunity 
of loitering on its way, as if loth to 
leave those pleasant shades. Once 
it was my fortune to see it ina 
different mood. All day long the 
heat had been excessive, even for 
the Sahara. What little breeze 
there was, came like a blast fresh 
from a finishing academy of fur- 
naces, anda hot yellow haze hung 
overhead, as if the sky was charged 
with curry powder. I had strolled 
out into the plain to a spot where I 
had seen some gazelles a day or two 
before, but there was something in 
the air that made me indifferent 
to the chance of sport at the cer- 
tain cost of exertion. I do not 
think I should have had energy 
enough to attempt a stalk if a 
gazelle had &ppeared within two 
hundred yards of me. I tried a 
bath in a favourite pool in the 
river, but the water was almost 
tepid. There was nothing for it 
but to turn in and lie down. The 
caravanserai generally had yielded 
to the influences of the day. The 
‘humans, as American writers 
call them, had all gone to sleep ; 
the horses and mules had lost their 
appetites, and stood meditating 
over their fodder with drooping 
heads and pendulous ears; the 
cocks and hens, persuaded that 
some great tribulation was coming 
on the earth, had suddenly grown 
serious, and were preparing them- 
selves for another world in one of 
the sheds; the only creature that 
gave any signs of animation was a 
fatuous old goat, tethered in the 
corner of the yard, who evidently 
thought that the temperature was 
meant as a personal affront to him, 
and stamped, and shook his head, 
and bleated petulantly,asif he could 
not and would not stand it. As I 
lay on my bed reading for about 
the tenth time how d’Artagnan and 
the Trois Mousquetaires rode out 
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of Paris, there came from outside 
a cry of ‘ai, ai, followed by a low 
roaring sound quite indescribable. 
There was a general turn out to 
the bank behind the caravanserai, 
where we found half the popula- 
tion of El Kantara already assem- 
bled. It was a wonderful scene 
that met our eyes. In our own 
immediate neighbourhood all was 
as before, dry, hot, and glaring, but 
high up on the distant mountain- 
tops there was wild work going on. 
All along the ridges of the Mitlili 
and over the Auress, great masses 
of indigo-coloured clouds were roll- 
ing about furiously, darting out 
streams of steel-blue lightning, and 
pouring down curtains of rain that 
chased each other along the sides 
of the ravines. But it was not the 
distant thunderstorm that had 
produced the panic; it was the 
river. At our feet it flowed along 
in its usual feeble, placid way, 
but up towards the bridge there 
was what seemed to be a dark wall 
stretching across from bank to 
bank, and bearing down on us with 
alow sullen roar. On it came, a 


huge wave crowned with muddy 


foam and followed by a mad jumble 
of uprooted trees, bushes, beams 
of timber, pieces of mud wall, 
among which spun and whirled 
pumpkins and melons, and quite a 
marketfull of garden produce ; and 
as it passed, the palm trees, shaken 
by some current of air, bowed their 
heads, as if deprecating its anger. 
A pair of unlucky mules who had 
gone down into the bed of the 
river for shade and refreshment, 
lost all presence of mind when the 
flood came roaring at them round 
a corner of the bank. They 
made frantic efforts to get out of 
its way, but it sprang on them, and 
rolled them over, and hurried them 
away at a rate of ten miles an 
hour. Every minute fresh news 
came in—that Ali ben Something’s 
goat had been drowned—that Omar 
ben Something Else had lost his 
donkey—that two young men had 
been carried off; and if these 
things happened at El Kantara, it 
was hard to say what would not 
happen at Biskara, which place, 
allowance being made for the wind- 
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ings of the river, the flood would 

robably reach about midnight. 

iskara, we afterwards learned, 
escaped with very trifling damage, 
and the story about the two young 
men turned out to be false. This 
of course was very pleasant to hear, 
but I think, at the same time, it 
produced a feeling of disappoint- 
ment in the flood, and made us re- 
gard it very much as if it had been 
an impostor who had got a great 
deal of sincere respect out of us on 
false pretences. 

The Algerian caravanserai is a 
thing sui generis, and that at El 
Kantara is a good specimen. It is 
simply a large quadrangle, with 
small rooms opening on to it on 
one or two sides, which serve for 
the salle & manger, and sleeping 
rooms of the guests and lodgings 
of the ‘gardien.’ The other sides 
are taken up with sheds for horses 
and mules, and for storing fuel and 
fodder. It is built not merely to 
serve as a refuge for travellers in 
time of peace, but also as a fort, 
where in time of war a few men 
could easily hold out as long as 
supplies lasted, against an enemy 
unprovided with artillery. All the 
windows look on to the court. 
The only entrance is through an 
archway, closed by a substantial 
gate. The walls are about twelve 
feet high, and very thick, with pro- 
jecting towers at two opposite 
angles, so as to command all four 
sides. They are pierced with loop- 
holes all round; and as you lie in 
bed, it is a great comfort to think 
that in case of an attack you might 
keep up a galling fire upon the 
enemy with perfect impunity from 
the top of the dressing-table. 

Being a Government institution, 
it is as a general rule kept scru- 
pulously clean, and board and 
loksien are paid for according to a 
fixed tariff. There is perhaps a 
monotony in the diet. Man is not 
strictly a gallinivorous animal, and 
has a tendency to tire of perpetual 
poultry. But on the whole, cara- 
vanserai quarters are positively 
luxurious to a traveller at all 
accustomed to roughing it, and by 
far the most comfortable he will 
find in Algeria, except in such 
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places as Algiers and Constantina, 
where there are hotels as good as 
any in Europe. [I little thought 
when reading Mr. Tristram’s de- 
lightful book a year or two ago, 
that the ‘stout old Breton soldier 
and his bustling matron,’ whom he 
mentions as receiving him at El 
Kantara, were to become to me 
esteemed friends, of whose hospi- 
talities [ shall always have a grate- 
ful recollection. To Madame Fou- 
quet [ owe more than this; for I 
am conscious of having done her 
gross injustice at first. When I 
first saw her, she had the diligence 
breakfast on her mind, the passen- 
gers were hungry and clamorous, 
and, in a word, Madame Fouquet 
was ‘put out, and exhibited that 
briskness of manner which is con- 
sidered to be a characteristic of the 
‘tartar. It is always a prudent 
precaution, in home as well as 
foreign travel, to conciliate the 
womankind and the dogs the first 
thing on coming into a strange 
house. Omit this, and it is impos- 
sible for you to feel thoroughly at 
home afterwards. I therefore pro- 
ceeded after breakfast to humble 
myself in Madame Fouquet’s sight, 
to explain to her that I was not, as 
those others, a seeker after un- 
attainable luxuries, a grumbler at 
present comforts, but in all things 
submissive to her authority, and 
ready to accept thankfully any be- 
nefits it might be her pleasure to 
bestow. But it was quite unneces- 
sary: the source of irritation had 
been removed, and Madame Fou- 
quet appeared the kind, good- 
humoured soul nature had made, 
and diligence breakfasts could only 
temporarily ruffle. This worthy 
couple, together with the gargon of 
the establishment, constitute the 
whole European population, which 
is to the indigéne in the proportion 
of one to a thousand, But by the 
simple force of bonhomie, M. Fou- 
quet has obtained an influence over 
the Arabs of El Kantara greater 
than if he was a colonel comman- 
dant, with a garrison of five hun- 
dred men. Besides being a general 
referee and counsellor, he is a kind 
of sheik without a portfolio, cadi 
without office, and hakim in ordi- 
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nary to the town. The latter office 
seemed to be a sufficiently trouble- 
some one. Ophthalmia is very pre- 
valent at El Kantara, as it is in 
most towns of the Sahara, and 
every evening towards sundown a 
troop of Arabs, chiefly women and 
children, came up to the gate of 
the caravanserai, where M. Fouquet 
sat waiting for them, with a strip 
of carpet and a bottle of sulphate 
of zinc. It was a group worthy of 
Carl Haag; the Arab women, lean, 
and brown, and weird-looking, 
with their kohl-stained eyelids and 
henna-tipped fingers, and profusion 
of uncouth, tawdry ornaments ; the 
poor little patients squatting in 
rows, bandaged as to the eyes, as if 
for a dreary game of blindman’s 
buff, and displaying all that redun- 
dancy of stomach and attenuation 
of limb for which Arab childhood 
is remarkable ; and in the middle, 
the jolly, rosy face and burly figure 
of the doctor. One by one the 
patients lay down on the carpet, 
and while M. Fouquet dropped the 
zinc solution into the eye, the 
women, with a heroic disregard of 
the pain they did not feel them- 
selves, and no doubt fancying that 
the greater the suffering the greater 
the chance of cure, rubbed the eye- 
lids together vigorously, amid the 
yells and struggles of the little 
wretch under operation. There 
was one little chap that made a 
great impression on me. As far as 
I could see his face, it had a most 
comic expression, and he sat 
waiting for his turn cross-legged, 
bolt upright, with his hands on his 
knees, more like a Hindoo idol 
than I had thought it possible for 
a human being to look. When his 
turn came, instead of being dragged 
like the others, he skipped nimbly 
to the carpet and lay down, clench- 
ing his little fists and locking 
his toes together, determined not 
to shout, come what might. 
While the biting lotion ran all 
over his poor raw, inflamed eyelids, 
and the harridan who had him in 
charge chafed them, he made no 
sign beyond a twitching of the 
mouth and a working of the toes ; 
and when all was over, like the 
gallant Tom Sayers, he was carried 
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to his corner smiling. I know it 
is a weakness, and that it is wrong, 
to make untutored virtue an ob- 
ject for pecuniary reward; but I 
warmed to that quaint and plucky 
small boy, and not having any 
other means of expressing my 
affection for him, I slipped certain 
coins into his hand when nobody 
was looking. At first, he clearly 
did not know what to make of 
them ; but presently a suspicion of 
the truth flashed across him. As 
his eyes could give him no help, 
he furtively tasted and smelt the 
money, looking humiliatingly like 
a monkey while he did so; and 
then, satisfied with the genuineness 
of the donation, he turned in what 
he supposed to be the direction of 
the donor, and grinned a grin that 
showed a mouthful of ivory a 
chimneysweep might have been 
proud of. The act was perhaps un- 
philosophical, and contrary to the 
true principles of political economy, 
but I hope it did something to- 
wards mitigating the smart of the 
sulphate of zinc. 

The town of El Kantara is a 
collection of huts built of sun- 


dried brick, and distributed in 
clusters over the upper part of the 


oasis, They are of the regular 
Saharan type, with flat roofs of 
palm-stems plastered over with 
mud, and little windows, or rather 
air-holes, of fantastic peg The 
first room is generally a kind of 
vestibule, with mud benches round 
it, on which the master of the 
house carries on his trade, what- 
ever it may be; and beyond this, 
you catch glimpses of an open 
court, and of one or two other 
rooms, where the women sit weav- 
ing haiks or grinding corn for to- 
morrows kouskous. They, as far 
as I could see, constitute the work- 
ing classes of El Kantara. The 
men occasionally do a little light 
gardening, and some few of them 
are smiths and shoemakers; but 
the branch of industry which 
flourishes most in the city is lying 
at full length on the benches above- 
mentionea and meditating. The 
capacity an Arab has for this occu- 
pation is astonishing. He never 
seems to tire of it, never demands 
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any relaxation. He has a way, too, 
of following the calling in odd and, 
for the rest of the world, inconve- 
nient situations, such as the mid- 
dle of a road or across a doorway. 
I had a narrow escape myself one 
dark night coming out of a native 
café, the threshold of which was 
blocked up by an obstruction of 
this sort. A French gentleman who 
was following me was less lucky, 
for he fell over the body of the 
musing Mahémetan, and pitched 
on his head into a cesspool that 
lay conveniently in front of the 
door, in the depths of which he 
was heard consigning the ‘ pigs of 
Arabs’ to eternal punishment. 

Of the public buildings of El 
Kantara I cannot say much. They 
consist of tall square watch-towers, 
built for the protection of the 
palm-gardens in the date season, 
which at adlistance are not un- 
picturesque, and of marabouts, 
edifices which bear about the same 
relation to the regular mosques 
that a low-church chapel does toa 
parish church. There is this dif- 
ference, that in the case of the 
marabout, the attraction is not a 
living popular preacher, but the fame 
of some deceased leader of the 
evangelical party among the Mos- 
lems, who has in some way invested 
the building with an odour of sanc- 
tity: an odour which, after some 
slight experience, I am compelled 
to describe as musty. About well- 
to-lo marabouts there is always a 
tendency to commit excesses in 
whitewash, and an assumption of 
cheerful piety which reminds one 
rather of the Clapham School of 
Architecture ; but the poor ones 
have a look of shabby methodism, 
and give one the idea of Dissenting 
dirt-pies. 

As a guide was absolutely neces- 
sary for the sort of excursion I 
contemplated making, I was glad 
to get one on the recommendation 
of one of the sheiks of the town, 
and in this way made the acquain- 
tance of my excellent friend Amar 
ben Moussa. Unlike his race gene- 
rally, who are for the most part tall 
and spare, and sinewy rather than 
muscular, he was somewhat under 
the middle height, with brawny 
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shoulders, powerful arms, and the 
best pair of legs I ever saw under 
an Arab, who, as a general rule, is 
miserably spindle-shanked, and, in- 
stead of a calf, has a kind of swell- 
ing like a small cocoa-nut a little 
below the back of his knee. His 
chief recommendations were that 
he was the greatest hunter and 
best mountaineer in the place, and 
also that he spoke a little French. 
That he had another I did not 
knowtill afterwards, when a chance 
comer to El Kantara hinted myste- 
riously something about his having 
been in trouble with the authorities, 
and having undergone certain terms 
of travaux forcés in consequence of 
an uncontrollable proclivity towards 
homicide. What amount of truth 
there may have been in the story 
I cannot say, and I must admit it 
was so far confirmed that Amar 
himself had spoken frequently of 
having ‘ travaillé bezzef’—worked a 
great deal—at Lambessa. But at 
the time I heard it, Amar and I 
had become fast friends. We had 
eaten out of the same wallet and 
drunk out of the same cup. We 
had climbed many a mountain-side, 
enjoyed many a siesta under the 
shade of the rocks, looked on many 
a wild and beautiful scene together ; 
in short, there existed between us 
a strong mountaineering fellowship 
not easily to be broken down, and 
I don’t think it would have shaken 
my feeling of confidence in the 
worthy fellow if he had been proved 
to have been steeped in blood up to 
the elbows. Inthe case of an Arab, 
an infirmity of this sort argues no- 
thing the general qualities of the 
man. It is perhaps a thing to be 
deplored, as a slight tendency to 
drink might be in the case of a 
European ; but it does not prevent 
him from being a most estimable 
character generally; and if he 
serves you in any capacity, all 
you have to do is to take care, 
tor your own sake as well as for his, 
not to tempt him toerr. I think 
even the French, with all their 
anxiety to engraft European ideas 
on the Arab mind, are convinced 
of this, and visit all offences of this 
sort, short of actual deliberate 
murder, with as light sentences as 
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are consistent with the preservation 
of order, When I think of Amar’s 
broad good-humoured face, I feel 
that if he was a homicide—and I 
must say I can’t bring myself to 
believe it—it was simply the effect 
of early bad example, and of 
coming of a race that sets a low 
value on human life, not because 
of any natural bias in the man. 
The expedition on which I had 
set my heart was an exploration of 
the Djebel Mitlili, the great moun- 
tain of the El Kantara district, 
which, from the glimpse I had got 
of it, seemed to promise well for 
wild scenery. The idea, however, 
met with strong opposition from 
Amar. He represented the diffi- 
culties as enormous, and the pre- 
cipices to be scaled as something 
terrific. He even took me down 
into the town, and there mentioned 
the scheme to a council of grave 
old sachems, who all received it 
with derision. One of them, 
taking the wall of the house in 
front of which they sat as an illus- 
tration, asked if I could walk up 
that, adding that the sides of the 
Mitlili were ‘kifkif’—just that sort 
of thing. I replied by pointing 
out a low wall close by, from which 
there ran another a little higher, 
from which latter the top of the 
house in question might be easily 
reached, and intimated that I 
should probably find some corre- 
sponding way to the top of the 
mountain, They seemed to think 
there might be something in that, 
but on the whole adhered to the 
original proposition, that the footing 
on the Mitlili was ‘makash bono — 
not at all good. I may here observe 
that this word—strictly ‘ makansh, 
but pronounced ‘ makash’—is one 
of the words which no gentleman’s 
vocabulary in Algeria should be 
without. Besides its everyday use 
as a simple negative, it serves, ac- 
cording to intonation, for Gammon ! 
Stuff! Nonsense! Not a bit of it, 
You never made a greater mistake 
in your life, Dear me, Bless my 
heart, You don’t mean’ to say so, 
You needn’t try to humbug me, 
I’m not such a fool as I look, &c. &c, 
With this and ‘kifkif’ (to be em- 
ployed in all cases where a com- 
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parison of any sort is to be insti- 
tuted), and about a dozen more, the 
wanderer among the Arabs will be 
like Miss Pratt .of Milby, ‘ com- 
petent to conduct a conversation 
on any topic whatever.’ 

I confess the arguments advanced 
against oes the Mitlili had 
an effect the opposite of that in- 
tended, and strengthened my de- 
termination to have a look at these 
tremendous cliffs before I left. 
But as I had plenty of time before 
me, I allowed myself to be put 
down for the present, and adopted 
Amar’s amendment, that we should 
have a day or two on the range at 
the opposite side of the plain, one 
of the last spurs of the Auress run- 
ning out into the Sahara. There, 
he said, we should find just as fine 
scenery, and, what he evidently 
considered much better, plenty of 
Feshtall. The Feshtall is the maned 
moutiion of the Atlas, the tragela- 
phus of the old writers, and the 
*Aoudad’ of modern naturalists. 
The latter is always said to be its 
Arab name, but I never once found 
that it was recognised by the 
Arabs, who invariably called the 
animal by the name I have given. 
He is a magnificent wild sheep, in 
size far exceeding the Sardinian 
moufilon, and approaching more 
nearly to the Bighorn of the Rocky 
Mountains. In an old male the 
horns are sometimes of enormous 
dimensions. I have seen some that 
must have been more than two feet 
in length, following the curve, and 
were thicker at the base than a 
man’sarm. But his distinguishing 
feature is the thick flowing mane 
of light yellow hair, which begins 
just under the jaws, and extends 
along the front of the neck and 
chest to the knees, sometimes in 
a well-grown specimen actually 
sweeping the ground. Those who 
have seen the noble beast in the 
gardens in the Regent’s-park will 
admit that he is-game any sports- 
man might be proud to hunt; but 
they can form but a faint idea of 
the figure he makes in his native 
mountains as he stands on some 
lofty crag, his long mane waving 
in the breeze, and his head prondly 
thrown back as he snuffs the tainted 
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air that tells of the neighbourhood 
of man, the hereditary enemy of 
mutton. Still less can they ima- 
gine the agility with which, when 
once he has satisfied himself of the 
quarter from which the enemy ap- 
proaches, he carries that stout car- 
case of his up rocks that the boldest 
cragsman would at least look twice 
at before he attempted them, or 
the marvellous speed with which 
he dashes along ledges affording 
barely a handsbreadth of footing. 
I shall never forget the first time I 
fairly ‘ viewed’ a feshtall in the El 
Kantara mountains. We were 
crawling along one of the steep 
smooth slopes of limestone peculiar 
to this part of the Atlas, and for 
my part I confess I was thinking 
more of the chances of finding 
water in the next ravine than of 
either scenery or sport, when Amar 
suddenly came to a point as perfect 
as the best broke dog in England 
could have made, and whispered 
excitedly, ‘ Feshtall!’ There was 
nothing whatever to be seen under 
his nose, to my unpractised optics 
at least, except a little patch of 
gravel lying on a ledge of rock, but 
confident in his breeding and train- 
ing I patted him on, and presently 
we came upon a bit of clay which 
bore the distinct impress of a hoof, 
At this, I must admit I became as 
excited as he was, and on we went, 
up hill, down dale, scrambling 
along shelves of rock, diving down 
gorges, clambering the opposite 
sides, crouching in that painful 
attitude which gives its special 
ache to each vertebra of the back, 
vicking our steps painfully, lest a 
oose stone should give warning of 
our approach, Amar sometimes 
losing the trail and being forced to 
make a cast, but always with his 
miraculous powers of vision reco- 
vering it ; until at last, as we were 
creeping over a ridge, he dropped 
as if he had been shot, and told me 
to look. Fora long time I could 
see nothing but the opposite side 
of the ravine at the edge of which 
we were ; but at last, helped by my 
guide, I made out the quarry. 
There he stood, screening: himself 
from the sun, and evidently medi- 
tating a noonday nap under the 
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friendly shade of the rocks, now 
and then jerking his head in an 
uncouth way, like an ovine Doctor 
Johnson, as if he was dissatisfied 
with himself and things im general. 
Retreating behind the brow, we 
consulted as to what was to be 
done. I proposed waiting until he 
lay down; but Amar, who knew 
the habits of the animal, was of 
opinion that the feshtall, like the 
weasel, was not to be caught asleep. 
He threw a pinch of dust into the 
air, but it floated back on us. 
There was no use, therefore, in at- 
tempting a stalk. We might by a 
détour of a couple of miles get 
round the head of the ravine; but 
then he would have the wind of us, 
and would be over the hills and far 
away long before we had completed 
the circuit. There was nothing for 
it, in fact, but to try the chance of 
a long shot—a chance about which 
my friend was obviously far from 
sanguine, and we crept back to our 
first position. Making a rough 
guess at the distance across the 
ravine, I estimated it at something 
between three and four hundred 
yards, and putting up the highest 
sight of the rifle, fired as if for the 
top of his shoulder. A practised 
target shot well up in the Hythe 
position, and confident in _ his 

»wer of making ‘ centres’ at three 
Seal yards, will perhaps laugh 
at the notion of missing an animal 
whose body is nearly as big as two 
centres; but every one who has 
tried it will know that shooting 
across a ravine of uncertain width, 
with nothing to help the eye with 
a hint as to the distance, the object 
being a dun-coloured animal backed 
by dun-coloured rocks; is a very 
different sort of thing from shoot- 
ing at a clean white target over an 
accurately measured ground, where 
you have nothing to do but to put 
up the sight to the requisite height 
and hold theiron straight. A little 
puff of dust that rose into the air 
just below his fore-feet showed 
that, perhaps deceived by the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, I had un- 
derrated the distance between us. 
But the hint was enough for the 
feshtall : with a spring that no one 
could have expected from so 
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heavily built an animal, he reached 
the top of the rock under which he 
had been standing ; and as he went 
bounding up the mountain side 
like an india-rubber ball, I gave 
him a parting shot with the other 
barrel that knocked splinters out of 
the rock just in front of his nose. 

Though I did not get another 
chance of pulling a trigger, I saw 
many more, and I feel pretty sure 
that a hunter who was willing to 
give himself up to the sport, and 
had patience enough to carry him 
through frequent disappointments, 
would in the long run succeed in 
bagging feshtall. He will, how- 
ever, have his work cut out for him. 
The chamois, wary as he is, is a 
fool to the feshtall, who far sur- 
passes him in nose and in cunning, 
while he is at least his equal in 
speed and climbing powers. So 
well do the Arabs know the diffi- 
culty of getting within shot, that 
they rarely attempt a stalk; the 
few that are killed by them are in 
general killed from an ambush 
built near some favourite drinking 
place. Nor is the chase of the fesh- 
tall less trying work than chamois- 
hunting. It is true there are 
no glaciers to be crossed, and the 
height of these mountains is incon- 
siderable when compared with that 
of the Alps. But the steep smooth 
slopes of limestone of the Southern 
Atlas afford quite as severe rock- 
climbing as anything in the Ober- 
land; and besides, have to be 
climbed under a blazing sun. 

I learned at least one useful 
lesson from these excursions. It 
was that the sturdy, hob-nailed, 
double-soled Balmoral is not the 
chaussure for African mountaineer- 
ing. My first ramble was a series 
of disasters. I had no more foot- 
hold on those polished rocks than 
a cab-horse on-a piece of wood 
pavement after a shower, and 
‘came down’ so often that Amar’s 
soul was filled with triumph. 
‘Barlez Mitlili! Makash! he said 
in his patois, with a bitter em- 
phasis; ‘you talk of the Mitlili. 
Stuff-and nonsense! The next 
time I went out I took a pair of 
sabats, or common yellow Arab 
slippers, which I put on at the foot 
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of the mountain, slinging my boots 
over my shoulder, and in these 
performed sufficiently well to make 
Amar withdraw his opposition. I 
took a mean and spiteful revenge, 
however, for his obstinacy. He 
was rather footsore after our long 
tramp, and the plain we had to 
cross was very rough and stony; 
so Ifkept up a good brisk pace 
across it, till he was compelled 
to protest, saying it was all very 
well for me; with my thick boots 
Iwas ‘kifkif cheval’—just like a 
horse—over ground of this sort, 
but that, with his bare feet, he did 
not like it. 

I am afraid the Arabs, including 
my friend Amar, lied freely in the 
account of the Mitlili. At least, I 
saw none of those hideous preci- 
pices they described, and_encoun- 
tered no greater difficulty than 
some tolerably stiff climbing in 
getting to the top. Happening to 
hint as much to Amar, he, I sus- 
pect, conceived the design of re- 
establishing his own character and 
that of the mountain. There was 
a sharp rocky peak near us which, 
though not the highest point, was, 
he said, the best for a view, and 
he proposed to climb it. We did 
succeed, but it was after a hard 
scramble, and I rather think he 
would have been just as well 
pleased had we failed ; for when- 
ever we came to a particularly 
mauvais pas—and there were one 
or two of that pleasant kind which 
obliges you to put your leg round 
a corner in blind faith, and feel 
for a footing—he used to turn and 
grin, as much as to say, ‘ There, 
how do you like that? and then 
watch me in that provokingly ex- 
pectant way in which the well- 
mounted man, after clearing his 
fence, turns to see if the man on 
the screw is ‘coming to grief.’ 
Once on the top, the view I had 
longed for was lee me. There 
lay the Sahara, a vast tawny plain, 
dotted with black spots, a huge 
leopard skin, to quote the old 
similitude, stretching away south- 
wards an unbroken flat on to the 
dim blue line where the sky came 
down and met it. There, in fact, 


lay the beginning of the desert 
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and the end of Respectability. Ab- 
sorbed in this tremendous thought 
I could have sat gazing due south 
a stricken hour at least ; the more 
willingly as the wine bottle still 
held out, and a grateful breeze 
played round the summit of the 
peak. But Amar, whose religious 
principles were too sound to allow 
the wine to tempt him, and whose 
tastes inclined rather to sport than 
to philosophy, saw, or affirmed he 
saw, the slot of a feshtall below, 
and proposed a hunt instead of 
what he considered an objectless 
lounge on the top of a mountain. 
It came to nothing ; we never even 
ran the game into view, but the 
trail led us into such wild gorges 
and wonderful ravines, walled in 
by tall grey rocks, and rich with 
semitropical vegetation, that I felt 
the expedition had at least paid its 
“eee. 

hough I had pretty well ex- 
hausted the attractions of El Kan- 
tara, when the day came round for 
the diligence to Biscara, I felt sorry 
to leave that friendly spot where [ 
had spent so many pleasant hours. 
About half way between Fl Kan- 
tara and Biscara is one of the ‘ re- 
markables,’ as the old travellers 
quaintly call them, of Algeria, the 
great salt mountain of El Outaia, 
This is no mere hill with lumps of 
salt ane out of it, but an 
honest bona-fide, mountain, pro- 
bably at least four or five miles in 
circumference, and seven or eight 
hundred feet high, with peaks, 
precipices, valleys, grottoes, and all 
things proper to a mountain, en- 
tirely composed of pure rock-salt, 
There can be no doubt that this is 
one of the series of salt-hills which 
Herodotus mentions as standing at 
intervals of ten days’ journey all 
along ‘ the ridge of sand stretching 
from Thebes to the pillars of Her- 
cules.’ Whether it is the last of 
the five he enumerates is another 
matter. The information of Hero- 
dotus was in all probability derived 
from travellers’ accounts of the 
regular caravan route along the 
north of Africa; we cannot, there- 
fore, expect much accuracy as to 
distances ; but it is pretty certain 
that the fifth hill was at no very 
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great distance from this spot. The 
descriptive touches he gives are a 
much safer clue to identification ; 
and we find that this fifth hill was 
near a mountain called Atlas, which 
was said to be so lofty that its 
tops could never be seen, ‘for the 
clouds never leave them, summer 
or winter.’ There are other hills of 
salt to the south-east, but none so 
situated that a lofty cloud-capped 
mountain, or any mountain at all, 
forms a part of the landscape in 
which they are placed ; while close 
behind the salt mountain of El 
Outaia rises the great mass of the 
Auress, whose ridges and plateaus, 
as I have often remarked, seem to 
have a special aptitude, from their 
extent and elevation, for condens- 
ing any moisture there may be in 
the winds that blow over them 
from the Sahara. It is true the 
Auress cannot be in strictness 
described as a mountain, being 
rather an assemblagé of mountains 
closely wedged together, but then 
the old caravan traveller was not 
likely to have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its details, and 
most likely only conveyed the im- 
ression which a very distant view 
eft on his mind. If this be so, the 
Auress is a region of superior classi- 
cality, containing the garden of the 
Hesperides and the Pillar of Hea- 
ven, and entering largely into the. 
histories of Perseus and Hercules, 
A few miles beyond El Outaia 
you cross a low ridge and descend 
on the great plain. No more 
mountains now until you reach— 
who knows what!—perhaps the 
chain where M. du Chaillu hunted 
the gorilla; perhaps the snow 
range above the lake Nyanza. As 
you proceed things become more 
and more desert-like. The cara- 
vans, which among the upper 
plains and in the Tell consisted of 
five or six camels and as many 
men, are here troops of sixty or 
eighty, accompanied by a whole 
tribe. First come the sheik and 
the chief men on horseback, each 
with a long gun at his back, and 
generally a greyhound or two fol- 
lowing him, then follows a string 
of camels, carrying things that look 
at a distance like big blue band- 
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boxes, but are in reality travelling 
harems, containing the women of 
the party. Then come camels with 
the tents and tent-poles, and more 
camels carrying large fat brown 
sacks of grain, with clusters of 
small, lean, brown children perched 
on the top of them, aloft in mid- 
air. Then follow the tag-rag and 
bobtail and dogs, and then more 
camels, and so on for perhaps half 
amile. Moving in a parallel line 
out on the plain, are the flocks of 
the tribe ‘ring-straked, speckled, 
and spotted’ like those of Jacob, 
and we may be sure just such a 
train as this was it that met the 
eyes of Esau as he rode out from 
Seir. 

The gait of the camel is admira- 
bly described by that queer old 
traveller, William Lithgow: ‘He 
hath a most slow and lazy pace, 
removing the one foot from the 
other as though he were weighing 
his feet in a balance,” He moves 
along in a deliberate saunter, with 
his long, grave face poked forward, 
and turning neither to the right 
nor to the left. ‘Eothen’ speaks 
of ‘the gentle womanish ways’ of 
the camel; but there is one trait in 
its character to which he does not 
allude, and which is certainly not 
gentle, though ill-natured people 
may feel inclined to call it woman- 
ish. The camel is about the most 
unreasonable animal in the world. 
There is no satisfying it. It com- 
plains just as loudly against lying 
down as against rising up—just as 
bitterly against being relieved of 
its burden as against Selon loaded ; 


and when passing an Arab camp, 
you hear it making night hideous 
with its peevish roar, you may be 
sure its master is doing all he can 


to make it comfortable. It has 
just one beautiful feature—the great 
soft full eye, with its drooping lid 
and long black lashes, and half- 
closed look of patient suffering, as 
if from an aching brow. This 
redeems the picturesque but posi- 
tive ugliness of the camel, and 
makes you forget his uncouth head 
and lean carcase and graceless 
splay-footed legs. AsCharles Lamb 
said of the Jews, he is ‘a piece of 
stubborn antiquity.’ As you look 
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at him, you feel that he belongs to 
an old world. He is alone among 
the animals of this latter earth. 
He has no congeners, no country 
cousins, no wild relatives to show 
that at any period, however remote, 
he was other than he is now—a 
‘hereditary bondsman.’ Go back 
as far as you can, and you always 
find him in the company of the 
nomad, always ‘moving on’ at the 
command of necessity—the great 
original policeman. True to the 
traditions of a vagabond ancestry, 
he refuses to fraternize with pro- 
gress. In Egypt the railway fills 
him with disgust, and here in 
Algeria, when the diligence meets 
him, he turns his solemn face away 
and sidles out into the plain to 
avoid the loathed object. If it 
comes on him unexpectedly, he is 
paralysed. I remember on this 
very journey to Biskara, we came 
suddenly upon a caravan in the 
evening after the lamps of the 
diligence had been lit. As we bore 
down upon him, the leading camel 
gave a grunt of dismay and dropped 
incontinent on his knees in the 
middle of the road, sending the 


Arab who rode him nearly under 


the noses of our horses, The sight 
of those two glaring eyes coming 
down on him out of the darkness 
was too much for him. Civiliza- 
tion was all very well, but when it 
came in such a questionable shape 
the patriarchal old beast could not 
comprehend it, and knelt to entreat 
its forbearance, 

Biskara is the advanced post of 
the province of Constantina on the 
south, though the French generally 
have soldiers at Tuggurt, and their 
authority is recognised as far as 
Waregla. It consists of a French 
town and an Arab town; the former 
compact and regular, with low 
white houses and wide streets, the 
latter straggling away in every 
direction under the palm-trees of 
the oasis, For an Algerian town, 
there is some life and activity at 
Biskara. It is, in fact, the capital 
of this part of the Sahara, and if 
properly managed might become 
to the Great Desert very much 
what Marseilles is to the Mediter- 
ranean. Even as it is, nowhere, 
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not even at Algiers, is there a 
greater mixture of the races of 
northern Africa. There are traders 
from Tunis, Tripoli, and Morocco ; 
sleek quiet-looking Beni M’zabites 
from the archipelago of oases south 
of El Aghouat ; haggard bony men 
from the far depths of the Great 
Desert—staring at civilization with 
wild eyes, like sailors cast upon a 
strange coast, and here and there 
perhaps a sturdily built Kabyle 
from the mountains, or a genuine 
unadulterated negro from Timbuc- 
too. But, as everywhere else in 
French Africa, it is the soldier that 
is the leading man at Biskara. It 
is for him those neat white streets 
have been built. It is his custom 
the vermuth and absinthe mer- 
chant seeks, and his recreation and 
refreshment that are considered at 
the café where the billiard-balls are 
clicking all day long. For even 
here, under the palm-trees, they 
have billiards; more than this, they 
have a theatre, and a theatre worthy 
of the Sahara. It is simply one of 
the native houses with the flat roof 
removed ; and when, between the 
acts, you look up, instead of a cut- 
glass chandelier, you have the stars 
hanging (as they always seem to be 
in these latitudes) from the dark 
blue vault overhead, and instead of 
gilding or stucco, festoons of palm 
branches for the decoration of the 
walls and stage. The actorsareall 
militaires, chiefly, I believe, non- 
commissioned officers of the zou- 
aves, and a more generally eflicient 
company I have seldom seen. The 
comic man in particular would have 
brought down any house in Paris 
or London. The plot of the piece 
I saw depended, as well as I recol- 
lect, on the involvement cunse- 
quent on the fact that every one 
except her grandmother is in love 
with the gentle and lovely Celeste 
(a strapping young corporal with 
a deep bass voice, blue chin, and 
remarkably broad — shoulders), 
Plunged into despair by her cold- 
ness, they all enlist, except the 
comic man, whose tastes are not 
mnilitary, and who sings a comic 
song instead. Everybody fights, or 
is on the point of fighting, a duel ° 
with everybody else (except, of 
E 
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course, the comic man, who is 
kicked), when mutual explanations 
take place, and everybody embraces 
everybody else. Who it is that 
ultimately gets Celeste is not made 
very clear, but as every one of the 
enlisted is promoted to the rank of 
sous-lieutenant (for some act of 
gallantry not mentioned), no one 
has any right to complain, except 
the comic man, who relieves the 
audience from any anxiety on his 
account by singing a song expres- 
sive of his satisfaction with things 
in general. For the comfort. of 
those persons who dread these 
formidable warriors, and believe 
that they are always athirst for 
glory and ready to go to war for 
an idea, I may add that the great 
hit of the evening was the popular 
song of ‘L’Amour et Bacchus,’ the 
burden of which is, that fighting is 
a bore and that glory is ‘bosh,’ 
and that man’s most sensible oecu- 
pation is the cultivation of the 
above-named divinities. There 
were one or two Arabs present, but 
I am afraid they hardly understood 
the jokes of the piece, and perhaps 
the reflection that theory is one 
thing and practice another pre- 
vented them from being earried 
away by the sentiment of the song. 

Their own entertainments are of 
a very different character. Biskara 
is full of Arab cafés. As you go 
down one of the streets at night 
you see a blaze of light issuing 
from an open door ahead of you, 
and catch notes as of a bagpipe 
gone melancholy mad. This is Arab 
music. If you look in at the door, 
you see a number of grave, silent 
men, sitting cross-legged or lying 
on benches all round the room, At 
one end, behind asmall illumination 
of wax-lights, are the musicians, 
one of them belabouring a tom- 
tom, another tootling furiously at 
a kind of dwarf clarionet, perhaps 
a third with something not unlike 
the banjo, the national instrument 
of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Ethiopia. Presently out of a bundle 
of drapery in one corner there 
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rises a female figure, that begins 
to revolve slowly about the floor, 
recisely after the manner of the 
ittle figures on the top of the old- 
fashioned barrel organs, all the 
while holding out her long muslin 
headgear at arm’s length. This 
is Arab daneing. And sometimes 
one of the musicians will lift up 
his voice, and cry ‘nya ya ya’ 
through his nose for a quarter of an 
hour together: and this is Arab 
singing. A strong faith in Orien- 
talism will perhaps help the Euro- 
pean to find grace and harmony in 
an Arab café ; but it must be very 
strong to induce him to imitate 
those grave, silent men, who will 
sit for hours under this kind of 
entertainment. 
At one time I had an idea of 
going on as far as Tuggurt, but 
could find no party starting 
southwards, and did not altogether 
relish the notion of a solitary 
journey of five or six days through 
the Sahara. Besides, the days were 
shortening, and I wished to spend 
some time in the country of the 
Kabyles. As a substitute, however, 
I took a mule, and rode out one 
day through the Arab town and 
the palm groves, on into the great 
plain south of the oasis. I strolled 
along for miles, sometimes over 
hillocks of soft sand, sometimes 
over flats of hard gravel, through 
which small stunted prickly 
shrubs forced their way, until the 
palm-trees of Biskara had become 
little more than a dark streak on 
the plain behind me. On the right 
was a second streak, which repre- 
sented the oasis of Oumash ; on 
the left a third, behind which lay 
the ancient town of Sidi Occba. 
Between these two last, the plain 
stretched away southwards until 
it cut against the sky in a sharp 
black line. That way lay the great 
track to the south, in fact the road 
to Timbuctoo ; but as I was not 
going to Timbuctoo, and as the 
evening was closing in, I returned 
to Biskara, and next morning was 
en route for La Grande Kabylie. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


HEN, in November last, we 
spoke in summary terms of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of 
the preceding season, we named 
a decided advance in style as the 
most prominent merit of that exhi- 
bition, and asa merit of paramount 
importance in itself. We addressed 
ourselves to showing that style in 
art is only another term for the 
method of representing objects, 
facts, or conceptions in art; that 
a fine style is the same thing as a 
fine representation, and therefore 
the same thing as eacellent art— 
neither more nor less ; mere accu- 
racy being comprehended in right 
style, and the conception of sub- 
jects being a thing apart, not 
properly per se an element of fine 
art. It is, however, a concomitant 
in the greatest works, and we may 
add, the only adequate basis where- 
on to build up the highest develop- 
ments of art. 

This point of view, if a true one, 
is sure to be a convenient one as 
well from which to regard the sub- 
ject of art as a whole; and we 
think it may be found serviceable 
in enabling people to ‘clear their 
mind of cant,’ notably in one 
direction. Not a little embarrass- 
ment has been introduced into the 
estimate of fine art, both critical 

“and popene, by a confusion be- 
tween the provinces of thought, or 
conception, and of art (or style, or 
embodied perception, as we may 
call it), in the works of fine art. 
On the one hand, we have critics 
upholding what they term High 
Art, or the choice and conception 
of great subjects ; and we have a 
half-hearted, yet unresisting and 
cowed, acquiescence in this view of 
the matter by the public. On the 
other hand, we have the real popu- 
lar sympathy engaged by level, 
matter-of-fact, and often puny con- 
ceptions and treatment, such as 
form the staple of domestic art. If 
we apply the test of style, we shall 
come to a determinate, and it may 
be hoped: a true, conclusion upon 
both subjects. We shall find that 
a work of so-called High Art is 
not properly such in virtue of its 


subject and conception, but only 
of tle co-equal excellence of its re- 
presentation. If there is a great 
conception, and a corresponding 
greatness of representation, the 
work is a work both of mind and 
of art,—the greatest possible. If 
there is only a great conception, 
without the representation to cor- 
respond, it is not a work of excel- 
lent art at all, but only the indica- 
tion of a capacious or ambitious 
mind. Similarly, the domestic 
picture, or other transcript of fact, 
may be a work of truly fine art, if 
the style is fine ; while, failing this, 
it will sink at best into the class of 
simple accuracy of treatment, or 
may even lack that, and only amuse 
the popular eye because it 1s some- 
thing with whose subject-matter 
the spectator is familiar and sym- 
pathetic. We may thus free our- 
selves finally from any admiration 
or toleration of so-called High 
Art practised by small artists, and 
from any depreciation of Low Art 
practised by able artists; at the 
same time that we shall in no wise 
confound the real and large dis- 
tinction which exists between the 
forms of art, but shall recognise 
that the greatly choosing, conceiv- 
ing, and representing artist is a 
man of essentially higher calibre 
than the one who makes a small 
choice, and conceives and repre- 
sents his subject with even the 
utmost excellence of which it is 
susceptible. 

The advocate of High Art may 
answer, ‘ [ admit all that, as far as 
it goes; but I adhere to my 
opinion that a work of High Art, 
though but imperfectly realized, is 
a better thing than a successful 
work of Low Art. I maintain the 
dignity of mind; and, if you do 
not agree with me, you degrade 
mind below handiwork.’ Here we 
join issue with the advocate of 
High Art. We acknowledge with 
him that the mind isnobler than the 
hand ; but we assert that the choice 
of a great subject, without the 
power of representing it greatly, is 
not only a failure in result, but is 
an attempt having no relation to 
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fine art ; for, according to our defi- 
nition, the style or mode of repre- 
sentation is the very art of the 
work, A man who chooses as his 
subject (suppose) the Baptist preach- 
ing in the wilderness, has assuredly 
made a noble choice, and is almost 
certain (in these enlightened days, 
at least) to conceive his subject 
with some degree of adequacy. He 
cannot well help conceiving John 
as earnest, impassioned, and aus- 
tere ; a great and dramatic variety 
of character and emotion in the 
auditors,—some convinced, peni- 
tent, and humiliated, some obdu- 
rate or actively hostile in inertness 
or pride.of soul. And he may 
carry his subject suggestively for- 
ward, as by introducing Christ in 
the distance, or in some way indi- 
cating the preparation for supersed- 
ing a religion of types and forms 
by a fulfilled and spiritual religion. 
But all this is mere thought: it 
carries with it no tittle of art, 
which resides solely in the power 
of realizing. The representation 
may be accurate, and so far right; 
or noble, and so consummately 
true and great. In default of this, 
the conceiver of the subject may 
have in him the faculty of a 
thinker, writer, or preacher, but he 
has given no evidence of the faculty 
of an artist. On the other hand, 
the painter might even have con- 
ceived his subject ignobly; he 
might have made John a sulky 
savage, and the hearers so many 
beards, turbans, and cloaks; and 
yet, if he had realized these baser 
elements of the subject with real 
insight into their opportunities and 
admirable power of representation, 
his picture would be fine, and 
might even be great,art. Instances 
from Rembrandt, among other 
men, might be cited in support of 
this position ; or let the questioner 
see, in the Louvre, how Titian 
treats a conclave as the back view 
of so many bishops’ mitres, and 
what sort of art he makes of that. 
We would understand and accept 
in this sense the axiom laid down 
by Mr. Ruskin in his first volume, 
that the greatest artist is he who 
conveys the greatest number of 
the greatest ideas, Yes, who con- 
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veys ; not who merely possesses or 
attempts to express them. And 
we would add—so despotic is the 
art in the work of art—that the 
greatest ideas for the artist’s pur- 
pose are not those which would be 
greatest for the theorist, the re- 
ligionist, or the historian, but ideas 
of beauty, character, and expres- 
sion ; beauty of form, colour, and 
action, the material beauty which 
lies open to perception. He must 
see, and live in, and interpret this ; 
must see rather than think, though 
we shall be grateful to him for 
thinking as well, when it is once 
certain beyond dispute that he 
sees. Phidias, Giorgione, Titian, 
Veronese, Velasquez, saw and in- 
vented within the domain of per- 
ception : if they thought otherwise, 
it makes on the whole little ap- 
pearance in their works, and counts 
for not much in our estimate of it. 
The same may be said, somewhat 
less strongly, of such men as 
Giotto, Tintoret, Masaccio, and 
Turner. 

The test of style may help us to 
solve another continually vexed 
question. The debate is always on 
and off whether the artist or the 
public is the true appraiser of 
works of art, by whose verdict we 
must walk. The question of popu- 
larity, though not of enduring re- 
pute, is of course settled by the 
public, and need not occupy us. 
The further question has two sides ; 
that of general intellectual power 
in works of art, and that of ulti- 
mate artistic excellence. The for- 
mer may be determined quite as 
readily by the public, and with 
some greater freedom from bias, as 
they are so little swayed by the 
bearings of the latter question. 
The latter belongs almost solely to 
the artists (among whom we would 
for the immediate purpose include 
the small number of men who, 
without being artists in practice, 
are such in the study of works of 
art, and of nature with a view to 
art). They alone know the ultimate 
artistic excellence of the work, be- 
cause they alone are conscious of 
the things needed to be done in 
art and the means of doing them. 
In other words, they have a practi- 
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cal knowledge of style, which is 
art; and therefore they must in- 
evitably appraise art, as such, with 
incomparably more knowledge and 
judgment than the public can. We 
cannut certainly say that every 
artist will decide better than any 
outsider : some artists are bad ones, 
others prejudiced, capricious, or 
disingenuous ; but, in the long 
run, the verdict of their body will 
carry it. And we may thus be 
well assured that in any collection, 
such as our National Gallery, 
which is mainly a museum wherein 
the examples of art can be studied 
for their own sake (as specimens of 
zoology, minerals, and so on, else- 
where), an artist, and not a ‘noble- 
man or gentleman, is the right 
director. 

It is not given to the critic to 
find variety of aim and character 
between exhibition and _ exhibi- 
tion whenever he might be glad to 
do so. In the collection now open 


at the Royal Academy, the preva- 
lent feature, as in last year’s col- 
lection, is the development and 
advance of style; an 


we have 
therefore, not through choice but 
the prompting of fact, recurred to 
and further set forth the question 
of style, and its intrinsic relations 
in fine art. To attempt to define 
good style is no part of our inten- 
tion; to succeed in doing so, 
greatly beyond our expectation. It 
is one of the intangible things 
which one’ recognises by a combi- 
nation of instinct, knowledge, and 
habit, and which appear the less 
easily definable the readier one 
grows at discerning them. To say 
that it comprises force, breadth, 
delicacy, &c., is no definition, but 
only a catalogue of qualities at 
which one might go on to one’s 
heart’s content. Good style is prac- 
tically the quality which makes 
good pictures, sculptures, and so on, 
out of whatever subjects the artist 
chooses to treat.. Most persons, 
though not all, can, with attention 
and experience, recognise style in 
this sense: in any more precise or 
theoretic one we, at any rate, con- 
fess our inability to expound it. As 
Dante says in the Vita Nova, ‘It 
may be that a more subtle person 
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would find for this thing a reason 
of greater subtlety; but such is 
the reason that I find, and that 
liketh me best.’ 

Begging the reader to bear in 
mind that style, as we here use the 
term, does not mean anything 
which could be identified with what 
is named ‘manner, but means, 
broadly speaking, the form which 
the objects represented assume in 
the work of art, we shall now pro- 
ceed to speak of the most note- 
worthy works in the present Aca- 
demy Exhibition. We first select, 
though not with any aim at ex- 
haustiveness, a batch of pictures 
which seem well adapted to illus- 
trate the question of style. 

Mr. Millais possesses, beyond all 
his British contemporaries, the 
power of representation and of 
painting. Whatever he aims at 
doing he does with consummate 
mastery, though he sometimes aims 
at too little, and often sets to work 
without largeness or solidity of 
thought to work upon. On the 
present occasion, his chief picture, 
‘The Ransom,’ seems qualified, by 
fine choice of subject, and admi- 
rable power of realization, to pro- 
duce a greater effect than we feel 
in it: somehow it falls a little flat. 
The want of mobility in the figures 
is probably the chief cause of this 
though the arrangement is well 
calculated for telling the story. A 
knight, of the latest age of chi- 
valry, has come to an enemy’s 
castle to pay the ransom fixed for 
his two young daughters, who have 
been detained as hostages or priso- 
ners. The enemy refuses to accept 
jewels in part payment, instead of 
the literal money of the contract. 
All the points of the composition 
bear suitably upon the suspense of 
this moment. Actuality of represen- 
tation, force and richness of colour- 
ing, are present in large measure: 
the picture, however, has less value 
as a work of colour, in the distince- 
tive sense of the term, than several 
others by Mr. Millais. The smaller 
picture, ‘ Trust me,’ is much more 
of an unmixed success ; and though 
its total value is somewhat reduced, 
its artistic triumph is enhanced, by 
the slightness of the subject. A 











country gentleman, ready dressed 
for hunting, has come down to 
breakfast with his daughter; she 
has anticipated him, and already 
possessed herself of a letter to her 
brought in the postbag—a love- 
letter, one may readily guess. The 
father, without harshness or sus- 
piciousness, has asked after it; 
the danghter, not perhaps with any 
particular reason for suppression, 
declines to produce it, and holds 
it with meeting hands behind her 
back. Some amount of irritation 
and of pain at this want of confi- 
dence mingles with the habitual 
kindness of the father’s face: the 
daughter’s is impassive—so impas- 
sive that it might be transferred 
without impropriety to a portrait- 
subject, and yet so capable of ex- 
pression, and so apt in completing 
the whole action of the figure, that 
it deserves rather to be considered 
as giving the exactly right, only 
half traceable, shade of emotion 
which the occasion demands. This 
simple, refined, matter of fact, yet 
not wholly unsuggestive subject 
could not have been more excel- 
lently treated by any painter of 
any time or school than by Mr. 
Millais: the art and importance he 
gives to it are just enough and no 
hair’s breadth beyond. He succeeds 
in making this the finest picture of 
the year. A third work, the ‘Pa- 
rable of the Woman seeking for a 
piece of Money, deserves much the 
same praise, if only the bearing of 
the subject as a parable could be 
overlooked : it is a comely figure, 
in a rich and unlaboured candle- 
light effect, tempered and beauti- 
fied by contrast with a lovely 
glimpse of moonlit sky. But the 
thought of the parable spoils one’s 
satistaction, by implying that some- 
thing more ought to have been 
done for the subject, without one’s 
being able to say what that some- 
thing could well be. 

Another master of pictorial style 
is Mr. Hook, who feels how entirely 
dependent for their success the 
subjects which he treats must be 
upon freshness, vividness, the look 
of nature, and above all, colour. 
He is specially gifted in the use of 
green for landscape—a point of 
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constant importance and no small 
difficulty. Strong in his resources 
of style, he cares little to cast about 
for subjects: and yet his subjects 
have a genuine human character 
which saves them from any charge 
of inadequacy. In ‘The Trawlers’ 
there is the true fisher-life, the real 
occupation of the men, the real 
medley of their haul ; in ‘ the Acre 
by the Sea,’ the reaper, and his wife 
and baby, and even the Welsh 
funeral train in the remote field, 
make the truth of the subject as 
much as green headland and blue 
sea; in the ‘Sea Air,’ the character 
of the whole scene, particularly 
simple in its materials, is given b 
the cart, with the rustic Welsh 
mother, who brings her weakly 
child down for the bracing of the 
beach. 

Mr. Poole, not to be compared 
with Mr. Hook as a master of the 
art of painting, has a style more 
complicated in its relations, He 
aims at total impressions, com- 
pounded of the subject and the 
treatment together, and dependent 
upon a careful harmonizing of the 
two. Careful we may call it as far 
as the artistic conception goes: the 
realization invariably falls short in 
one degree or another, and yet not 
so short as to numb our interest in 
the work, or nip the warmth of our 
feeling for the painter’s capacity, 
We regret a failure, and often a 
perverse failure, on his part: but 
are still content to take him and 
value him as he stands. In the 
present year he neither fails nor 
succeeds so downrightly as usual : 
there is more of a sedulous manner 
of work, and less of a dominant 
enforcement of the thing as a whole. 
He has taken an admirable though 
atrocious subject—the ‘Trial of a 
Sorceress, Ordeal by Water.’ The 
indication of.an impending rescue 
in the background is contrary to 
the general tone of Mr. Poole’s 
mind, and appears to be an expe- 
dient for making the afiair less 
horrid, and so conciliating the 
public. 

Mr. Faed has hitherto been a 
professor of one of the worst pos- 
sible styles—the style of dexterity 
or ‘smart writing’ with brush and 
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pigment ; which,as we endeavoured 
to show on a previous occasion, 
must be more noxious in art than 
in literature, as it consists in mak- 
ing the objects themselves, not 
merely the terms in which they are 
expressed, smart and natty. It is 
as destructive of beauty as of com- 
mon sense, and vitiates the whole 
range of an artist’s perception. It 
is the one bad quality for which it 
would be scarcely possible to citea 
precedent from the older masters. 
Last year Mr. Faed made a con- 
siderable advance towards better 
things ; and there are passages in 
his principal work of this year— 
‘New Wars to an Old Soldier-— 
which confirm the promise ; as the 
head of the veteran, and the figure 
of the lapdog. Mr. Faed’s attain- 
ments as a painter are clearly such 
as to snake him to throw off the 
blemish altogether, if he chooses. 
But natural tendency confirmed by 
habit, and the popularity of his 
present style, may prevent his 
doing so. 

A remarkable work by a new 
man, ‘ Elijah and the Widow of 
Zarephath,’ by Mr. Bedford, aims 
at giving the utmost actuality and 
positiveness to a sacred subject ; it 
repudiates all vagueness of ‘high 
art, and relies upon the direct’ 
facts of the case, treated in the 
same spirit as they would be in 
any other subject, for its effect. 
We have a manly Elijah, with an 
air of ascetic passion and com- 
mand ; the widow, blear-eyed with 
weeping, smiles now in transport 
as her dead boy stretches in her 
arms, and wakes again into life, 
open-eyed and atonce. The paint- 
ing, notably in the casting and 
modelling of the draperies, 1s ex- 
tremely real and direct—with a 
tendency, indeed, to almost over- 
illusive relief. This work is much 
superior to the other by Mr. Bed- 
ford, ‘ Enid hears of Geraint’s Love,’ 
though that also evidently aims at 
the same qualities. In this con- 
nexion we may name another sacred 
picture, the ‘Flight into Egypt, 
by Mr. Stanhope. Here the style 
is less realistic, more impressional ; 
the execution, in some points 
faulty, has nevertheless a breadth 
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and a general result of depth 
which seem to qualify Mr. Stan- 
hope rather for treating religious 
art from a symbolic or typical 
point of view, yet not. divorced 
from true natural perception. 

Mr. Hodgson has a fine subject 
in the ‘Return of Francis Drake 
to Plymouth, with his prisoners 
and prize, after the naval expedi- 
tion to Cadiz, in 1587, and repre- 
sents it with uncommon accuracy 
of eye for truth, expression, and 
unforced arrangement. He does 
not attempt to startle, or to go far 
in the way of dramatizing ; but he 
sees his subject with quiet acute- 
ness, and realizes it with a great 
deal of steady completion, never 
quite rising to the fervent life and 
impulsiveness of the actual event, 
but satisfying us extremely well as 
a whole, if we are willing to be 
satisfied with any of the parts, 
Mr. Hodgson’s main object seems 
te be to give a picture of Eliza- 
bethan historical and social life, 
with individual truth in the groups 
and actions, but no extreme inten- 
sifying of any one part of the sub- 
ject more thananother. He would 
convey ‘ the look of the thing’ in its 
unfamiliar familiarity, life going on 
then as now, so unlike, and yet so 
like: anaim partly analogous to that 
of the great Belgian painter Leys, 
whom Mr. Hodgson seems to have 
adopted as his model, rather than 
any one else, in the general distri- 
bution and style of his work. This 
is by far the most important and 
the best production of a painter 
who had never hitherto made 
much impression, though showing, 
for three or four years past, unob- 
trusive merit of no commonplace 
order, In Mr. Marks’s picture also, 
‘The Jester’s Text, we seem to 
trace a certain influence from M. 
Leys, mingling with the semi-Pre- 
raflaelite tendency which the 

ainter has heretofore trifled with. 
Vhatever the cause, the result is.a 
work of very marked excellence ; 
able and pleasant in painting, 
spontaneous, quaint, and not cari- 
catured, in humour. It places Mr. 
Marks on quite a new level ; and 
we trust we may now have seen 
the last red nose, and the last 
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beery watchman or rheumy dotard, 
from his hand. The same principle 
according to which those yahoo- 
isms are degrading in art, leads us 
to think the jester’s face of artificial, 
assumed comicality a blot upon 
the present picture ; it is, however. 
correct in point of character, and 
in carrying out the subject. 

Mr. Goodall’s large picture, ‘ The 
Return of a Pilgrim from Mecca, 
his Purse-bearer distributing alms 
to the poor of Cairo,’ shows a great 
advance in style, in the faculty of 
seeing and representing things pic- 
torially, not merely prettily, al- 
though that weakness of feeling 
and perception still claims a large 
part of Mr. Goodall. It is a fatal 
weakness in art, more damnatory 
by far than even the tendency to 
ungainliness, which—as in Rem- 
brandt, for instance—may be con- 
sistent with very high powers of 
art, though a direct perversion of 
its true aim of beauty. In many 
cases ungainliness is only an early 
stage of truth, or a failing effort 
after strength and character ; 
whereas prettiness is a practical 
confession of artistic incapacity, of 
the habit of feeling and perception 
which cannot rise out of the level 
of what everybody sees, into what 
the artist is specially commissioned 
to see and to express. Half the 
failure of modern, as compared 
with the great elder schools of art, 
and half its vices of style and mo- 
tive, depend upon this pigmy plea- 
sure in prettiness, which the artist 
‘hares with his public, to their 
autual content and emasculation. 
Mr. Goodall’s case seemed almost 
hopeless a few years ago; the 
alarming symptom of a long course 
of popularity, with no effort to 
raise himself and his admirers a 
step higher, boded the worst re- 
sults. He has, however, rallied to 
some real purpose, and his future 
fate is in his own hands. The 
same remarks will apply in a gene- 
ral way to Mr. Elmore. His pic- 
ture of ‘The Invention of the 
Combing Machine,—the projector 
getting a hint for perfecting his 
as yet faulty project, by noticing 
his daughter’s action in combin 
her hair—is a work of substantia 
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merit as well as great general at- 
tractiveness. We are able to trace 
in it, and that in a very agreeable 
manner, as much of the story as 
can well be represented by art. It 
is not over prettified ; the daughter 
is no nicer looking a girl than the 
father is a long-headed mecha- 
nician. We should think the 
painter of this picture must de- 
voutly wish, in the interests of his 
future reputation, that all his 
works painted up to within a few 
years ago could fade from their 
canvases; he must be ready to 
run away from himself when he 
sees such a specimen of his 
past as the ‘Beppo,’ which re- 
appeared in April last in Messrs. 
Christie’s sale-room. But Mr. 
Elmore is only one instance among 
many of the change wrought upon 
the artistic professors of ‘ How not 
to do it, by the innovators who 
seemed their most truculent assail- 
ants, and have proved their truest 
friends, This year even Mr. Hart 
appears to have had a notion of 
painting with some degree of force 
and of natural pitch of colour. He 
may still, however, vaunt himself 
a consistent friend of fallacy ; the 
notion, if consciously entertained, 
has resulted only in failure. 
Having picked out these few 
works as specimens more especially 
of style under various phases— 
though several others might have 
been selected with equal aptness— 
we now pass to consider other 
works under the more ordinary 
classification, according to subject- 
matter. Many productions of de- 
cided merit will necessarily be 
missed in such a review as this. 
As examples of sacred art, only 
three of the remaining pictures 
can be cited; and, singularly 
enough, two of these are by wo- 
men. ‘The late Mrs. Wells is re- 
presented by a single small picture 
of a child-angel which she terms 
‘A Bird of God’ (the quaint and 
beautiful phrase being originally 
Dante’s). It may be long before 
another woman arises so richly 
gifted for art as Mrs, Wells; she 
was a master of those qualities 
which, while they fully realize 
things to the outward eye, reach 
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deeper by their subtle analogy to 

_ of feeling and expression. 
he ittle picture now exhibited 
goes straight to its mark with ex- 
treme delicacy and charm. The 
second of our two ladies is Mrs. 
Hay, whose picture of ‘The Prodi- 
gal’s Return’ is carefully and de- 
terminately studied, and painted 
with an amount of force and warm 
brilliancy very unusual in a wo- 
man’s work, The Prodigal’s face 
is concealed ; but his whole action 
of appealing, self-abhorrent humi- 
liation, with outstretched quivering 
arm and clenched hand, leaves no 
further means of expression needful. 
This is considerably the best figure 
in the group ; a fact which speaks 
highly to the capacity of the 
painter. The minor meanings of 
the picture might be analysed with 
more credit to the artist’s ingenuity 
of intention than advantage to the 
main action. The third picture 
which we have to mention here is 
‘The Star of Bethlehem, by Mr. 
Leighton. It represents one of the 


wise men of the East who, quitting 
a revel in his palace garden, has 
ascended to the terrace, whence he 


descries the mysterious flood of 
radiance from the star of the Na- 
tivity, and stands contemplating it 
with discrowned brow and many 
an upheaval of divining thought. 
The idea—which we apprehend to 
be wholly original—is what we 
rate highest in this picture ; we do 
not think the conception —the 
mode in which the idea takes shape 
to the artist’s mental eye—quite 
equal to the idea itself, although 
the figure is a regal and stately 
one. He stands his full height 
fronting the wondrous effulgence : 
he makes no act of outward obei- 
sance, but his’ soul bows down, 
and in that presence he cannot re- 
tain his diadem. This, too, is fine ; 
yet we think that an artist less 
self-conscious than Mr. Leighton 
might have expressed his thought, 
if more tritely and obviously, in 
some form which would have ap- 
pealed more directly to the general 
sympathy. 

We must here interrupt for a 
moment the course of our review 
to dispose of the other contri- 
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butions of Mr. Leighton, five in 
number. They show a more than 
common versatility of aim, and an 
equal power of throwing himself 
into various classes of subject. He 
is primarily an artist, and having 
thus worthily applied to a sacred 
subject, takes up with equal readi- 
ness historic anecdote in the 
‘Michael Angelo nursing his Dying 
Servant,’ luxury of beauty in the 
‘Odalisque’ and the ‘Sea Echoes,’ 
or the idyllic style in the ‘ Duett,’ 
or the ‘Sisters,’ the latter being in 
a literal sense a portrait-group, 
raised by the treatment into a more 
inventive and poetical type of art. 
We should in strictness except the 
‘Duett’ from the same compre- 
hensiveness of encomium, as we 
consider it the reverse of success- 
ful. It fails, however, not by miss- 
ing the fit point of view, but by 
executive mediocrity, and mainly 
by dingy colour. The * Michael 
Angelo’ has great strength and 
consistency of expression; the 
*Odalisque’ and ‘Sea Echoes’ are 
just things for the eyes to dwell 
upon with delight, as the ear upon 
a sweet strain of music; the 
‘ Sisters’ is remarkable for the ado- 
lescent purity of its forms and 
expression, and the charm of its 
composition. 

With the ‘Odalisque’ we may 
class Mr. Watts’s ‘Sir Galahad,’ 
and Mr. Archer’s ‘King Arthur 
and Excalibur,’ as the only works 
pertaining to the poetical class. 
There is fine style in ‘Sir Galahad, 
and the character of the Pure 
Knight who has engaged in the 
adventure of the Holy Grail is 
expressed as far as it goes; yet 
Mr, Watts’s tendency to idealism 
interferes, to our judgment, with 
his success in subjects of this kind, 
where an ideal of character has to 
be presented in the person of an 
individual man. We would ask 
for more of the individual and less 
of the impersonal ideal, for an unity 
of impression underlying the treat- 
ment, not constituting it. It may 
sound paradoxical to say that an 
ideal painter is better adapted to 
actual than to ideal subjects. We 
think, nevertheless, that the affir- 
mative might be maintained in 
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several instances; and, in that of 
Mr. Watts, his great mastery over 
beauty and feeling in portraiture 
seems to us to be a case in point. 
In portraiture he is still ideal, as 
far as the form of art allows him 
to be so; but this controls the 
tendency, and prevents it from 
passing into vagueness. Ideal ten- 
dency in ideal subject is always in 
danger of losing itself, ‘as water 
does in water.’ Mr. Archer’s theme 
is where the damsel has directed 
Arthur to row himself and Merlin 
up to the mysterious arm ‘in white 
samite’ which holds out Excalibur 
midway in the lake. The seer- 
like head of Merlin, and the pitch 
of feeling throughout the picture 
generally, are in harmony with the 
subject ; the painting, though not 
worked up to any special point, is 
of good quality. Mr. Archer is one 
of the few men of our day who 
show a little ambition and some 
measure of preparedness in this 
line of art. The paucity of such 
painters is a serious drawback to 
the prospects of our school. 

The conspicuous historic pictures 
are no more numerous than the 
oetic. Even by stretching the 
fimits of the class, we can barely 
eke out a triad of them. ‘ After 
the Battle,’ by Mr. Calderon, is well 
thought of and invented, and tells 
its story at once—the story of a 
squad of Marlborough’s soldiers, 
who, flushed with blood and plun- 
der, burst into an almost deserted 
cottage, and relent again into good- 
natured Englishmen at finding a 
little, shy, quick-witted boy its sole 
tenant. ‘The expressions are easy 
and direct, the painting equally so. 
There are very few better pictures 
in the Exhibition. The same 
merits of ease and directness, with 
a peculiar simplicity of arrange- 
ment recalling an excellent class of 
French pictures, distinguish Mr. 
Calderon’s second contribution, 
‘Katharine of Arragon and her 
Women at Work.’ ‘The author of 
these pictures will never, it may be 
hoped, relapse into the author of 
‘Broken Vows, Mr. Prinsep has 
painted ‘How Bianca Capello 
sought to poison her Brother-in- 
law, the Cardinal de’ Medici; and 
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so broad and solid a treatment by 
an almost entirely new man, of so 
ambitious a subject, justifies some 
surprise and great hopes for the 
future. The Cardinal, warned by 
his opal ring, declines the poisoned 
tarts ; the Grand Duke, his brother, 
husband of Bianca, is about to take 
them, and she, as the story pro- 
ceeds, has also to eat and die. 
There is a very manly character 
about this picture; a largeness of 
style and embodiment altogether 
mature in aim, though some im- 
maturities in the matter-of-fact 
practice might be cited here and 
there. With something of Pre- 
raffaelite definition of accessory, 
this has no Pre-raffaelite minute- 
ness of handling; it points to 
another stage that our school is 
rapidly nearing—that of breadth 
founded upon distinctness and a 
clear conception of real facts, not, 
as of old, upon vagueness of hand 
or supercilious torpor of observa- 
tion. 

The ordinary incident pictures 
and the domestic pictures form a 
large and leadicaaans group, 
linked together by a class of works 
which has grown into prominence 
of late years, consisting of domes- , 
tic or modern life under conditions 
of crisis or casualty. Mr, Yeames’s 
‘Rescued, and Mr. Barwell’s ‘ Un- 
accredited Heroes, are the chief 
works of this subdivision. ‘ Un- 
accredited Heroes’ is a popular 
lecturer’s name for pitmen risk- 
ing their lives in the rescue of 
other pitmen; a sort of deed in- 
variably acknowledged as heroic at 
the present day quite as promptly 
as a deed of arms, This was amply 
proved by the Hartley Colliery 
accident ; a tragedy upon whose 
deep public interest Mr. Barwell 
might seem to be trading in this 
work, were it not evident that he 
must have commenced it a good 
while earlier. These chances may 
somewhat indispose one to the pic- 
ture, but must not be allowed to 
chill our praise of its sustained pur- 
pose of truthfulness, and in many 
respects—especially the painting 
of the scene as a whole, apart from 
the figures taken individually—its 
decided pictorial ability. Such sub- 
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jects, with the prevalent character 
of their treatment, are an outcome 
of Pre-rafiaelitism, exemplified 
with more unqualified success in 
the smaller but completely realized 
work of Mr. Yeames, wherein a 
boy who has fallen off a jetty is 
‘rescued’ from drowning. In the 
strictly domestic line we have the 
negro ‘ Toy-seller’ of Mr. Mulready, 
a modified enlargement, not quite 
finished, of his picture in the 
Vernon Gallery, worthy of his long- 
matured powers, though not to be 
classed with his finest works; Mr. 
Cope’s ‘ Mothers,’ the good one and 
the neglectful one, a bit of school- 
boy morality efficiently painted ; 
Mr. Hughes’s ‘ Bed-time,’ a work 
of exquisite childish expression and 
much beautiful painting, brought 
down to a somewhat lower level by 
a touch of over-sentimentalism ; 
and Mr. Carrick’s ‘ Nightly Care,’ 
a mother and child painted with 
equal grace, analogous sentiment, 
and less sentimentalism. The 
‘Old Eyes and Young Eyes’ of Mr. 
Webster, ‘ Brought before his Bet- 
ters,’ by Mr. Opie, and ‘The Mask,’ 
by Mr. A. H. Burr, may also be 


specified, each of them expressing 
its point by subdued quietness in 
the first instance, easy knack in 
the second, and lively spontaneity 


in the third. The general incident 
painting, almost rising into the 
poetical class, brings us back to 
Mr. Hughes, whose picture of a 
lady brooding over her love by a 
pool side in a sun-chequered forest, 
shows a higher character of face- 
painting than any of his previous 
exhibited works, The countenance 
is touchingly sweet and plaintive, 
and more individually real than 
any before produced by its author, 
always delicate of mind and hand. 
Mr. Phillip, forcible and off-hand, 
with little to-tell and a loud self- 
satisfaction in the telling of it, has 
never perhaps: shown off to better 
advantage such valuable gifts as 
he possesses than in two of the 
four subjects from his Spanish re- 
pertory— Doubtful Fortune’ and 
* Dolores.’ 

Portraiture, the art in which 
England stood so high with her 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, is the 
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one which has now sunk almost to 
the dullest stagnation. For years 
past it has received no vivifying 
impulse; has not turned round 
upon itself, like other classes of 
art, and, scared at its own unsight- 
liness, its purblind blinking, its 
loose, Santee jog-trot, its ‘ de- 
creasing leg and increasing belly,’ 
candidly admitted its own un- 
presentableness, and determined 
that a new order of things shall 
begin, even by taking a lower 
starting-point, if need be. It 
might, indeed, have received a 
fresh impulse from Mr. Watts, 
whose portrait-art, always ofa high 
and most refined order, has been 
already alluded to above, and is 
excellently, though not so fortu- 
nately as in some other instances, 
exemplified in the present exhibi- 
tion by the ‘ Lady Margaret Beau- 
mont and Daughter.’ But probably 
Mr. Watts is too advanced and 
finished an artist for the purpose; 
his qualities are such as other men, 
not ‘to the manner born, cannot 
be shamed into emulating, as, in 
other walks of art, they can be and 
have been shamed into working up 
to their quondam hissing and re- 
proach, Pre-raffaelitism. For Pree- 
raffaelitism can assert downright 
that it represents so and so accu- 
rately and completely, while other 
men scarcely brush its surface, and 
both they and the public are com- 
pelled in the long run to confess 
the fact, and do open penance ; 
whereas Mr. Watts fronts his in- 
feriors in portraiture with finer 
thought, feeling, and art, a real 
master among masters in their own 
eyes, but not an avowed oppo- 
sitionist, or a demonstrator of the 
effeteness of one system and the 
new birth of another. Amid its 
various defects of commonplace 
flattery, walking - gentlemanhood, 
shirking of strong character in the 
sitter, and slurred, perfunctory 
execution, the ‘portraiture of our 
day chiefly fails in art. It shows 
but the dimmest perception that a 
portrait must be a work of art, like 
any other, not a mere imitation 
(now come to be a quasi-imitation) 
of a bipedal object of sight having 
a Christian name and a surname. 
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Here, as elsewhere, it is the art, the 
_ style, which we need above 
all. ‘Titian and Velasquez often 
dispensed with detail, Reynolds 
(it is asserted) with likeness, all the 
great portrait-painters with the 
mere getting their productions to 
‘look nice,’ apart from the quality 
of pictorial beauty; but none of 
them dispensed with art. Failing 
a positive manifestation of this 
faculty, we cannot highly value, 
though we in no way deny or de- 
reciate, the unstilted social ease of 
fr. Grant, the life-likeness of Mr. 
Knight, the educated refinement of 
Mr. Richmond. In Sir Watson 
Gordon there is more of a strenuous 
grasp of character, and of a painter- 
like perception, while he vies in 
ease with the most gifted of his 
colleagues: some one point or other 
of excellence developed a little 
morethoroughly might have ranked 
him permanently high in portrai- 
ture. Mr. Phillips can discern 
thought in a face; and Mr. Dickin- 
son looks honestly to see what his 
sitter is like, and paints honestly 
to transfer the facts to canvas. 
Mr. Wells, the miniature-painter, 
has practised oils on a large scale 
both this year and the last; and 
the definiteness, and aim at com- 
plete realization throughout, which 
he displays, united with thorough 
executive training and mastery, 
come nearer than anything else we 
can name to introducing into por- 
traiture a nucleus of renovation, 
corresponding to what Pre-raffaelit- 
ism has effected in other quarters. 
The spice of eccentricity which 
accompanied the great ‘go’ of the 
leaders of that movement, and 
which undoubtedly conduced to 
their eventual success, is indeed 
wanting to Mr. Wells, but he can- 
not be censured for this. His 
group of family ‘ Portraits, includ- 
ing a Portrait of thelate Mrs. H. T. 
Wells, the admirable and unre- 
jlaceable lady-painter whom we 
ave named above, must count as 
next to Mr. Watts’s ‘ Lady Margaret 
Beaumont,’ among the things really 
achieved this year in portraiture. 
The remarkable amateur work of 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, ‘Mrs. Lindsay,’ 
evidently based upon study of Mr. 
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Watts, also stands high upon the 
list. Along with the portraits 
proper we may name the ‘ Study 
of a Capri Girl’s Head,’ by Mr. 
J. C. Moore, a work of fine style in 
drawing and design, pure in artistic 
quality, and reaching high in a 
certain ideal realism of national 
character. 

Of Landscape there is not much 
new to be said; so powerfully has 
Pre-raffaelitism fixed its fate for 
several years past, and probably 
for more tocome. We must pass 
over with bare mention minor 
works of this class; even one so 
tender in feeling and refined in 
drawing as Mr. Hayward’s, so true 
and unhackneyed as Mr. C. E, 
Johnson’s, so sweet and natural as 
Mr. Davis's, so notable for exact 
actuality at all points, without 

ragmatic self-assertion, as Mr. 
Mote’s. Mr. A. W. Hunt appears 
with a work of more than usual 
importance and much subtle sweet- 
ness and delicacy, tending, how- 
ever, to pass into tenuity and 
superfineness: this is ‘ Debateable 
Ground,’ an oil-picture of the same 
landscape as his water-colour now 
on view in the Old Society’s Gallery. 
In some respects, a like ten- 
dency affects the very important 
‘Rainbow, by Mr. Whaite ; but it 
is scarcely to be censured here, as 
it bears every look of being a stage 
in onward progress, rather than 
a point reached and settled down 
upon, which is the danger, at any 
rate, if not actually the case, with 
Mr. Hunt. Mr. Whaite’s picture is 
really an extraordinary one, ap- 
proaching, on the whole, nearer 
than any other oil-picture we 
know to the manner of Turner’s 
culminating work (more especially 
in water-colour) ; and this not in 
an imitative way,as a mere point of 
artistic method, but in the true 
spirit of a student of nature, who 
finds that the multiplicity and 
colour-brilliance of the scene before 
him are most nearly expressible 
upon these terms. If we rightly 
estimate Mr. Whaite as still a reso- 
lute student, rather than a painter 
who considers himself ‘in the 
right box, once and for all, we 
know not where his advance need 
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stop. Mr. Brett, in his ‘Champéry,’ 
and in a water-colour of lake and 
mountain villages, realizes the 
scenes with a greater perfection of 
detail than perhaps in even his 
best works of former years ; while 
at the same time he reaches much 
more forcibly and fully to the 
general impression of the views, 
with exquisite passages of light 
and surface. Along with the 
breadth and skill of the veteran 
Roberts, in a very different class 
of painting, we must also praise 
the almost classic choiceness, 
mingled with great natural freedom 
and spirit, of Mr. Mason ; and the 
massive sketching, combining the 
sturdy and the sensitive, of Mr. 
Whistler. 

The most striking achievements, 
however, in the landscape depart- 
ment, are the two green Cornish 
seas of Mr. Inchbold, and the in- 
tense vigour of tone and body of 
colour, with charming pastoral 
feeling, of Mr. W. Linnell’s large 
work, ‘The Gleaner’s Return.’ Mr. 
Inchbold shows splendid power in 
the sea of ‘King Arthur’s Island’— 
the liquid heaving surface seen 


comparatively level from a great 

height, the foam-whirls bluish and 

vitreous ; a power not fitful or got 

forth by any sleight-of-hand, but 
y 


resolutely worked for by study, and 
worked out with strenuous, delibe- 
rate pertinacity. 
picture, ‘The Cornish Coast, a 
greener green of sea is given with 
fully the same strength ; the clots 
of white foain scattered afar over 
its level, arrowy streaks ofa darker 
green flashing in and out. Of the 
details of Mr. Linnell’s picture, we 
need hardly say more than has been 
above indicated ; save for the pur- 
pose of adding that the figures, 
much larger in scale than in the 
generality of landscapes, are de- 
signed with real appropriateness, 
so as to bear their full share in the 
sentiment of the whole work, and 
that very few pictures of any school 
could be at all cited as precedents 
for the intensity of tone and colour 
to be found here We are not in- 
sensible to some blemishes of the 
work—the colour approaches vio- 
lence, and the forms of the hills 
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are too lumpish: but such nice 
distinctions affect to only a very 
limited degreethestrongimpression 
producible by the picture. It is 
neither Pre-raffaelite, Linnellish, 
nor of any other single style, but 
will not fail to have a following of 
its own. 

We have now finished our review, 
so far as our limits enable us to 
carry it, of the oil-pictures. We 
cannot dwell at any length upon 
the minor divisions of the Gallery 
—such as its uninteresting archi- 
tecture, its decadent miniature-art, 
against which the fiat of photo- 
graphy has gone forth, its etchings, 
in which Mr. Whistler already leads 
a small school, and its water-colours 
and drawings, though distinguished 
by choice specimens of Mr, Lewis, 
and a very striking large pen-and- 
ink design by Mr. Sandys, The 
small space which remains to us 
will be devoted to the Sculpture. 

A small space will indeed suffice, 
for there is not a single statue or 
ideal work of any kind which ap- 
pears to us to claim notice, upon 
the scale of this summary. Except 
a series of Indian bas-reliefs by Mr, 
Armstead, forming ‘ portions of a 
shield now being executed in silver 
by Messrs. Hunt and Roskell for 
Sir James Outram,’ and which 
have considerable spirit and skill, 
the busts will be our only theme, 
To such a pass has it come with the 
majestic Muse of Sculpture, fettered 
by precedent, divorced from archi- 
tecture, patronized by committees, 
and browbeaten by Grecian and 
Roman ghosts, or by evil spirits in 
their form conjured up by Conven- 
tionalism. On this subject we had 
our say more than a year ago, and 
cannot here return to it at any 
length. 

The busts are on the whole well 
up to the mark of former years, 
and perhaps a little beyond it, 
There is certainly no want of life- 
likeness, in an obvious sort of 
way, in this branch of the art. Its 
weak point is that it has come to 
much the same condition as painted 
portraiture ; the works being like 
enough, and readily done, with the 
quantum of skill here, spirit and 
naturalness there, but very seldom 
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carried to any true point of execu- 
tive perfection—the point where 
we can say that mere copyism and 
practical knack are well passed and 
over, or more aw absorbed 
into the developed ty of a real 
artist. The man who conforms to 
the principles of his art, and fills 
them out to the utmost of his 
power, is very different from the 
one who just obtains a resemblance 
and a fair outside, and satisfies an 
ordinary patron: it is all the diffe- 
rence between working for the art’s 
sake, one more step upwards, and 
working for the commission’s sake, 
the more the merrier. Foremost 
among the practisers of the more 
arduous and less paying form of 
the art is Mr. Woolner, whose bust 
of ‘ William Fairbairn, Esq.,’ seen 
here only in plaster, is a remark- 
able piece of solid and delicate 
elaboration, with an expression of 
thought and personal weight which 
could not be given in the same 
degree by any rough and ready ex- 
pedient of execution. With a bust 
so done, it would turn out just as 
with a real face having a faux air 
of profundity: after a while we 
should detect the fact that these 
are not the lines of mind and cha- 
racter, but only well-designed con- 
tours moulded over pomposity or 
emptiness. ; 

ron Marochetti lays himself 
but too open to this criticism. His 
busts have a marked air, an indi- 
viduality ; he perceives character 
acutely, as a physiognomist might ; 
sets to work with a very distinct 
idea of what he means to express, 
and embodies this in a direct, 
salient form. Nothing could be 
more intelligible than the busts of 
the Duke of Malakoff and Earl of 
Cardigan. The main impression is 
strong, and no doubt true; but, 
when we come to look for the 
shades of character, the items which 
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make up the total, we do not find 
them. We can get out of the heads 
by inspection only what we see in 
them at once, which is not the true 
fact about character. The heads 
are like inconvertible paper-money, 
for which we cannot obtain. so 
many pounds, shillings, and pence, 
constituting its nominal value. 
This is due to the want of finish 
—not, we think, to any want of 
true perception on the _ sculp- 
tor’'s part. The same may be said 
of a bust by Mr. Munro, of Mr. 
Hunt, of the Old Water-Colour 
Society. It is, however, extremely 
like the powerful, vivid look of the 
admirable old man, and conveys 
accurately the air of his being 
small in stature ; but the surface of 
the flesh, being little worked into, 
looks hard. The head of Joan of 
Arc, by the same sculptor, is from 
a model of extraordinary beauty 
and regularity of feature: the ex- 
a. aided by the turn of the 

ead, tends rather to love or senti- 
ment than to the exalted devotion 
of the heroine. ‘There is good 
taste in the bust of Mrs. Lachlan 
M. Rate, by Mr. Jackson, the fea- 
tures being simple and of a fine 
clear type, and the terminal form 
of the bust elegant. And we might 
specify several other portraits of no 
inconsiderable merit in one way or 
another, were not our opening re- 
.marks on the subject sufficient to 
indicate the view which we take of 
their general calibre. 

We conclude our notice of the 
Exhibition by observing that, 
though not one of conspicuous 
popular or individual interest, it 
amply confirms the evidence which 
last year supplied of increasing 
power, and clearness of views of 
art, in our school, and must, in the 
eyes of artists themselves, hold a 
position of very high comparative 


value. 
W. M. Rossertt, 
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PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


THe NAVIGATION OF THE GopAVERY RIVER, ETC. 


HE transfer of India from the 

hands of an Administration 
based upon commercial principles, 
and swayed by class interests, to 
the Imperial Government of Eng- 
land, appears to have been over- 
ruled, at a critical moment, when 
nothing but a complete change of 
system would have averted some 
signal calamity. 

The increasing elasticity in the 
revenue, the marvellous extension 
of commerce, the sudden rise in 
the price of labour and provisions, 
the unusual thirst for knowledge, 
the newly-discovered love of loco- 
motion, and last, but not least, the 
fierce mutiny and rebellion of 1857, 
are clear indications that an intel- 
lectual and moral revolution has 
begun amongst the nations of India, 
which, if it be full of promise, is 
also full of danger. 

It will require the utmost efforts 
of statesmanship to guide the 
vessel of the State through the 
shoals and quicksands by which it 
is surrounded. But it is not in 
any spirit of distrust that we ven- 
ture to point out some of the dif- 
ficulties attending the present ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, It 
may be assumed that the Govern- 
ment could not be placed in safer 
hands than in those of the wise 
and experienced Ministers who rule 
the destinies of the greatest nation 
in the world; but it cannot be 
denied that these statesmen, with 
respect to India, are entirely de- 
pendent upon external sources both 
tor information and advice; and 
that at the present moment the 
Administration, both at home and 
in India, is exposed to the influence 
of the party views—firstly, of the 
European capitalists, who regard 
India merely as a field for com- 
mercial speculation, and eagerly 
demand special laws and exclusive 
privileges ; secondly, of the old 
civilian, whose judgment is warped 
by antiquated notions, and whose 
energy is repressed by the indolence 
and apathy of hereditary office ; 
and thirdly, of the new school o 


physical improvement, who have 
faith only in the spade, who firmly 
believe that India is only to be 
saved by digging and delving, and 
to whose projects more than four 
millions sterling, drawn from the 
poverty of the people, have been 
appropriated out of this year’s 
revenue, The views of all these 
parties have their respective uses 
and abuses; but it must be recol- 
lected, that not one of these fairly 
represents in the councils of India 
the native inhabitants, the party 
most deeply concerned; and we 
cannot but think that the opinion 
of one who is wholly unconnected 
with any party interest, and who 
has had large experience in the 
wants and feelings of the people, 
may not be wholly without value 
under present circumstances. 

The past history of India, as 
known to all the world, might 
have suggested to our rulers a line 
of policy which would frequently 
have prevented many grievous 
errors. The Moghul dynasty, like 
the English, was an alien and 
intrusive government; but for many 
generations it ruled that extensive 
country with eminent success, and 
appears to have won and deserved 
the love and confidence of the 
inhabitants, both Hindoo and Ma- 
homedan. In the lapse of time, 
the Moghul Empire fell into pieces 
by its own weight; and as the 
Government was broken up, there 
is no doubt that the integrity of its 
original institutions was disturbed, 
and abuses of all kinds were intro- 
duced; but this does not affect 
the main fact that the Moghul 
Government did contrive to win 
the affections, sympathies, and 
willing obedience of the people ; to 
institute suitable and popular laws, 
and to develope the physical re- 
sources of the country to an extent 
which produced general prosperity 
and contentment. 

In succeeding to a government 
which, at no distant time, and 
under precisely similar circum- 
stances, had successfully overcome 
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the inherent difficulties of its posi- 
tion, it would have been well had 
we studied, with care and candour, 
the vestiges left by our predecessors 
in power—whether recorded in 
writing, or surviving in the tradi- 
tions and customs of the people, or 
in actual existence in the material 
shape of durable works of utility ; 
and that we should have adopted 
and adapted those beneficial rules 
and works which had come down 
to us under the sanction of prac- 
tical experience. 

Unfortunately, the Anglo-Indian 
Government—particularly within 
the last thirty or forty years—has 
turned with contempt from the 
lessons of past experience, and have 
preferred a system of quackery ; 
following too easily and too im- 
plicitly the extreme views, and 
new ideas, and visionary schemes 
of enthusiastic theorists. 

Now it happens that men, and 
very able and useful men too, are 
sometimes born with one idea in 
their heads; or circumstances deve- 
lope one idea, which, like the young 
cuckoo bird, takes possession of 
the whole nest to the exclusion of 
the more legitimate progeny ; and 
then such men falling into influ- 
ential positions, force this one idea 
upon a government which, ab- 
stractedly, is not well acquainted 
with the diversified wants and 
interests of the nations committed 
to its charge. For a time, the pre- 
vailing idea carries everything 
before it. All doubts are held to 
be heterodox, all hesitation a proof 
of incapacity and obstinacy ; and 
unless executive officers in their 
several stations carry out with all 
their hearts, and against their 
better judgment, the particular 
whim then in vogue, they are put 
down as impracticable, and a cross 
entered against their names. 

As an instance pregnant with 
proof and instruction, we may 
notice the endless controversies, 
abortive experiments, and grievous 
and mischievous errors which have 
attended all our fiscal regulations 
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in India. The Government has 
successively changed its views 
three times in regard to Land 
Revenue settlement, following to 
extremity the extreme opinions of 
particular leaders ; and regardless 
of the real fact that a system much 
more sound, embodying all that 
was good and avoiding all that was 
evil in the imperfect schemes under 
trial, was lying unnoticed in their 
own archives. 

The Government has now slowly 
awakened to the truth, that the 
only foundation for a fair and 
equal land assessment must rest 
upon a careful survey and appraise- 
ment of the culturable land ; such 
as was completed by the Emperors 
of Delhi ;* but this point once 
admitted has not secured the 
Government from crotchety con- 
troversy, and at the present mo- 
ment Calcutta has a firm faith in 
one kind of revenue survey, and 
Bombay in another, and as both 
cannot be right, a great loss of 
time and expenditure must result, 
in one of the Presidencies, before 
the question is decided. 

The last whim, not to mention 
others—for in the sense it comes 
before the public it is a whim, and 
an extravagant one—is that which 
is known under the generic term 
of ‘Public Works.’ Undoubtedly 
public works as well as private 
works, if judiciously devised and 
carefully and economically exe- 
cuted, might be highly useful, and 
would probably contribute to the 
profit and convenience of the 
people, or in a political and mili- 
tary sense to the advantage and 
safety of the Government. The 
Romans never considered a new 
country conquered or fairly an- 
nexed, until a straight solid road 
was laid down from the chief 
military station to the most remote 
angle of a new territory. There 
was practical wisdom in this idea ; 
and the want of direct and per- 
manent communications in all 
India, whether for military or 
commercial purposes, undoubtedly 


* Mr. Elphinstone, in his history, speaks of the revenue survey of India, completed 
by the Emperors of Delhi, as the most admirable work that was ever executed by 
any government. 
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denotes judicial blindness on our 
part ; and is a blot, which being 
hit, is an obvious blot. But all 
this being admitted, it is not the 
less true that the mania for public 
works got up by Colonel Cotton 
and his school, in its excesses and 
crudeness, does in effect change an 
originally true and sound idea into 
a mischievous crotchet. 

All India is now being taxed at 
the rate of one per cent. on income, 
and the Imperial treasury is other- 
wise being used up, in the name of 
public works, while there is not 
one public work in progress which 
deserves public confidence or sup- 
port. The whole face of the coun- 
try is covered with an expensive 
establishment of executive officers, 
who have neither the means nor 
the workmen to effect any useful 
improvement; and who for the 
most part are in themselves wholly 
incompetent to plan or to execute 
any work which might not be 
better done by a native mason. 
As a rule, indeed, the Executive 
officers are entirely in the hands 
of the native operatives, and kindly 
relieve them of all official responsi- 
bility, but nothing more. 

The result is, that this new 
branch of Government establish- 
ment is fast becoming, if it has not 
become, a sink of wasteful extra- 
vagance, and, we fear, of fraud. 
The unsuitable expenditure and the 
large fortunes suddenly acquired 
by underlings in this branch of the 
service have already attracted a 
good deal of attention; while 
nothing is more notorious in every 
district, than that the work done 
bears no proportion to the heavy 
costs of the fixed  establish- 
ments. e 

Colonel Cotton, a most able, 
amiable, and perfectly sincere en- 
thusiast, is mainly responsible for 
this new idea, As an engineer he, 
perhaps naturally, believes that 
there is nothing outside of his own 
profession which deserves consi- 
deration. He says, and he says 
truly, that water is the most plen- 
tiful and valuable natural product 
of India, and he adds that it is 
the cheapest; and he infers that 
reservoirs to hold water, and canals 
VOL. LXVI. Nu. CCCXCIL. 
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to distribute it, are the chief wants 
of India. 

Any one who has gone through 
a heavy monsoon in any part of 
India, but particularly on the 
Western Ghauts, might be inclined 
to admit that water is plentiful 
and cheap enough. abstractedly ; 
but the question is, whether water 
would be cheap on the terms pro- 
posed by Colonel Cotton in his 
irrigation and navigation schemes. 
We believe that not only would 
the purchase be dear, but for the 
most part it would be imprac- 
ticable. 

Tanks are good and profitable 
works, and canals not less so, upon 
one condition—that they are placed 
in suitable localities. Tanks for 
irrigational purposes are not useful 
everywhere, but would prove abso- 
lutely detrimental in many parts 
of India. Canals also are useful, 
provided that there is traffic on 
their banks to support their cost, 
and water to fill them ; but if tanks 
are made where they are not 
wanted, and canals run where there 
is no traffic and no natural supply 
of water to fill them, they become 
unproductive works, and all money 
and labour expended upon them 
are mere waste, 

Colonel Cotton projected an 
anicut across the river Godavery 
at the head of a delta of alluvial 
soil, An anicut is a strong wall, 
or embankment, which intersects a 
river, and, according to its height, 
raises the water above its natural 
basin. It is perfectly evident that 
in such a locality, with a large 
stretch of level and fertile soil ex- 
tending in a wide sheet to the 
mouth of the river, the application 
of a perennial supply of water, as 
fed by a large stream, must be 
easy ; and that whether for canals 
or for irrigational aqueducts, en- 
gineering work in such a locality 
was promising and favourable. 

Whether the profits of this 
scheme are at all equal to what 
they have been represented to be, 
in perfect good faith, I have no 
doubt, by Colonel Cotton, may 
reasonably be questioned. The 


collector of the district published 
a pamphlet of statistics to prove 
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that the data given in Colonel 
Cotton’s report on ihe anicut are 
wrong throughout; and that the 
works do not pay interest on the 
capital expended upon them. 
Colonel Cotton, on the contrary, 
shows a profit of cent. per cent., and, 
we believe, more. Probably, as is 
generally the case, the truth lies 
about midway. We must observe, 
however, that there is a main 
fallacy in Colonel Cotton’s column 
of revenue results, which is liable 
to mislead the public. 

In 1832-3, Guntoor, Rajahmundry, 
and all that part of the country 
lying under and around the present 
site of the anicut, was completely 
desolated by famine. The popula- 
tion of Guntoor was reduced from 
500,000 to 250,000; and the re- 
venue fell suddenly fifty per cent. ; 
but, as always happens under 
similar circumstances, the gradual 
rise of revenue to its ordinary 
level commences from the year of 
such calamity. Families for the 
time-being are broken up and dis- 
versed ; they wander into distant 
fasle in search of food and labour ; 
their cattle die ; and their small do- 
mestic stock of silver ornaments 
and brass utensils are pledged or 
sold for the means of present sub- 
sistence. But the drought and 
dearth pass away, the floodgates 
of heaven are again opened, hope 
revives, and the surviving inhabi- 
tants again congregate on their old 
hearths: Cultivation is re-com- 
menced, and the land revenue, 
which is the main source of income 
and the chief test of prosperity, 
begins to increase. Colonel Cotton 
has taken the year after the great 
famine as his starting-point ; and 
he claims all increase from that 
year as the fair result of his anicut. 

It is quite possible that a portion 
of the improved rates may be fairly 
attributed to his irrigation works ; 
but it is morally certain that from 
the year 1834 until the present 
time, under ordinary circumstances, 
and without any anicut whatever, 
the land revenue of the district 
would have recovered, or nearly 
recovered, its original level. Indeed, 
a careful study of Colonel Cotton’s 
own statement of annual revenue 
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would show that the increase of 
revenue had commenced, and was 
progressively as rapid, before the 
anicut was advanced irito a state 
of useful application, as since ; and 
that there has been an equal rise 
of revenue in neighbouring districts 
altogether beyond the reach of the 
irrigation canals. 

All such comparative statistics 
are, to the ordinary reader, merely 
blind guides, They may be pre- 
pared in perfect good faith, and we 
feel sure Colonel Cotton would put 
forth no statement in which he had 
not full confidence ; but this does 
not alter the fact, as a fact, that 
such returns are for the most part 
untrustworthy, and only show one 
side of the case, 

Nevertheless, we are willing to 
admit that the anicut across the 
Godavery, from its locality,is a 
work which promised well, if prac- 
ticable. It rests upon no solid 
foundation, and, like the railway 
over Chatworth moss, is suspended 
over a quicksand ; and Sir Henry 
Pottinger, the Governor of Madras, 
predicted that it would one day be 
dislodged. This is an engineering 
guestion into which we do not 
enter. We incline trustfully to the 
opinion of a scientific man on a 
scientific point ; and we heartily 
hope that the anicut of the Goda- 
very may hold fast, and neither 
sink into the bottomless gulf be- 
neath, nor swim off towards the 
sea ; and that its canals and aque- 
ducts may prove as profitable as 
its sanguine projector could desire. 
But the mistake is to suppose that 
because a delta, lying towards the 
mouth of a large river, may be im- 
proved by irrigation and navigable 
canals, the same result could be 
attained on high and dry lands, 
where there are no large rivers and 
little alluvial soil, and where the 
whole surface of an arid country 
is broken up into hills and valleys, 
where water is intractable. 

Colonel Cotton, not content with 
an anicut across rivers in favour- 
able vicinities, would have canals 
everywhere, with or without the 
help of nature. We are assured 
he wishes for a canal commencing 
at Ahmudnuggur, in the Bornbay 
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Presidency, about seventeen hun- 
dred feet above the sea, which is 
to meander across the country 
on the top of the Deccan tableland, 
and finally to reach Ellore on the 
Coromandel coast on the east, as 
also to cross the Ghauts into Ma- 
labar on the west. How such a 
canal would be supplied with water, 
Colonel Cotton only knows; but 
in the same way, wherever two 
rivers happen to run in parallel 
lines across the map, Colonel 
Cotton, regardless of moors and 
mountains and the transitory cha- 
racters of the rivers, would join 
them by navigable canals; and 
deludes himself and others into 
the hope and belief that boats 
would bring supplies and luxuries 
to the door of every ryot. 

The truth is, that a perpetual 
mirage seems to float before Colonel 
Cotton’s mental vision; and a 
phantasmagoria of large lakes and 
abounding rivers, trees and gardens 
and green fields, turreted castles 
and palaces, fill up a vista, where, 
in melancholy truth, nothing really 
exists but barren lands and dry 
channels and dilapidated huts ; 
but Colonel Cotton believes that 
his vision is prophetic, if not real, 
and that water would make it 
good. 

Preisnitz said that water was a 
specific for all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, and Dr. Gully and his 
brother physicians at Malvern and 
elsewhere are transmuting water 
into gold at a rate which might 
justify its claim of affinity to the real 
elixir. But Colonel Cotton goes fur- 
ther than Preisnitz in his belief of 
the salutary effects of water, or than 
Dr. Gully in respect to its productive 
powers; for he boldly, expressly, and 
in a few modest words affirms and 
declares, that by the mere conserva- 
tion and application of his univer- 
sal solvent, four hundred millions 
of human beings, besides cattle and 
other concomitants, would be cre- 
ated and sustained in all comfort 
in India alone; and to complete 
the calculation, and reduce it to a 
money profit, for the satisfaction of 
a perplexed Minister of Finance, 
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he places a capitation value on each 
person at the rate of ten roopees ; 
and thus proves by figures, that 
water, properly manipulated, may 
first be turned into human life, and 
then converted into Sycee silver; 
giving a clear annual income of six 
hundred millions sterling! 

Lest it should be supposed that 
we exaggerate Colonel Cotton’s 
estimate of the latent value of 
waste water, we will allow him to 
speak for himself :— 

India is like the field after an Indian 
battle—there is but one ery, ‘ Water, 
water.’ All that is wanted is water, and 
this want supplied, everything else will 
almost follow of course. Water for irri- 
gation and water for transit will provide 
for everything else. Water is the uni- 
versal solvent, and can solve that which 
has puzzled all the Indian wise men, from 
Lord Cornwallis downward to the present 
time, viz., the Revenue settlement.— 
p. 213.* 


And he proceeds to show how, on 
the same page— 


The total amount of treasure in the 
country, in the shape of water, may be 
thus calculated. If we allow on an ave- 
rage two feet of rain to run off the face 
of the country annually, then, after allow- 
ing for evaporation, there will be two 
millions of cubic yardsavailable per square 
mile ; besides what falls on ground under 
cultivation, of which, of course, the profit 
is not lost. Thus the water that flows 
off every square mile is worth at the rate 
of 500 cubic yards per roopee (zs.), 
roopees 4000(400/.) a year. The present 
population of India averages about 100 
per square mile; but if the whole of the 
water that falls were made use of, no 
doubt the country would have at least 
400 to the square mile. The water then, 
turned to account, would be worth ten 
roopees (1/.) per head per annum ; and 
as there would be 600 millions of people, 
the total value of the water would be 60 
thousand lacs a year, or 600 millions 
sterling ! 


In sad and sober earnestness, we 
would ask whether it is fair and 
reasonable to tax the poor and 
needy of all India to carry out 
works which are based on such 
visionary calculations as these? 
But not to follow Colonel Cotton 
any further in his wild specu- 


* Vide Public Works in India, by Colonel A. Cotton. 
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lations upon imaginary results, 
we would wish to call attention 
to one of his more practical 
schemes, for which large sums have 
already been sanctioned, and much 
larger are in contemplation—and 
this is, his plan of making the 
river Godavery navigable. Colonel 
Cotton has, we fear, persuaded the 
authorities, both at home and in 
Yaleutta, that this undertaking is 
easy and profitable ; and that the 
long neglect of such an obvious 
physical improvement shows crimi- 
nal supineness on the part of all 
past administrations. 

The extraordinary importance 
which has been given to this pro- 
ject, both in India and at home, 
seems to justify and demand an 
extended notice of the subject. 
The scheme has been nursed and 
fostered towards maturity by go- 
vernors, and governor-generals, and 
ministers of state, and capitalists ; 
and it may now be a difficult task 
to satisfy all the authorities that 
it is essentially delusive. The late 
Governor of Madras, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, when deeply engaged in 
administrative labours which re- 
quired his whole care and atten- 
tion, was content to set all aside, 
and undertake a journey, to and 
fro, of more than eight hundred 
miles, to aseertain by personal 
inspection the probable advantage 
of making the river Godavery na- 
vigable ; but, we believe, he turned 
back at the anicut, His successor, 
Sir W. Dennison, has visited the 
same locality for the same purpose, 
but wisely did not choose to pene- 
trate the recesses of the Paloon- 
chah jungles, with their malarious 
atmosphere. The Governor-General 
himself had projected a voyage of 
discovery up the Godavery, as a 
final labour before withdrawing 
from his vice-royalty; and Sir 
Charles Wood, in his place in Par- 
liament, in the full conviction of 
its advisability, has taken credit 
to himself that he had always 
favoured and supported so hopeful 
ascheme. In the Indian financial 
budget, the works on the Godavery 
are estimated at £360,000 ; and it 
seems to be accepted as a proved 
fact that the navigation of the 
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Godavery, by artificial appliances, 
is a feasible operation, and likely 
to prove highly remunerative. 

This sanguine view of the ques- 
tion has not been confined to the 
authorities ; the capitalists appear 
willing to share in the speculation. 
We have now before us a prospec- 
tus of a company calling itself 
‘The Oriental Cotton and Transit 
and Trade Association, Godavery 
division, First capital, £250,000, 
with power to increase; which 
proposes to open up ‘to the great 
free-labour cotton-fields, and corn- 
fields, and coal-fields of Berar, 
certain portions of the great Goda- 
very river, by establishing ‘a sys- 
tem of inland steam navigation 
upon this the Mississippi of the 
eastern coast. A map of India 
accompanies this prospectus, in 
which the words, ‘THE GREAT COT- 
TON-FIELD, in large red letters, are 
winted across the area occupied 
y the river Godavery, where no 
cotton is grown ; while the words, 
‘THE GREAT CORN-FIELD, are in 
like manner entered across Berar, 
the real cotton-field of central 
India, which is distant from the 
basin of the Godavery more than 
one hundred miles, the space being 
occupied by hills and another 
river. 

Now, we should be sorry to say 
one word that might seem to dis- 
courage mercantile enterprise and 
the introduction of European capi- 
tal into the rich and productive 
country of Berar. A very extended 
experience of the wants and facili- 
ties of that part of India warrants 
us in saying, that there are abun- 
dant room and opportunity for the 
profitable employment of foreign 
capital, and that the native in- 
habitants would equally benefit by 
being brought into immediate com- 
munication with money agencies 
who might be willing to deal with 
them on more liberal and catholic 
principles than Marwaree money- 
Jenders ; but we should wish to 

arn the public, whether in its 
ruling or commercial capacity, that 
the basin of the Godavery is not 
Berar, and that the river is not 
and never will become the best 
medium of transporting the pro- 
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ducts of Berar to the sea-board ; 
and with this view we have 
thought it right to examine the 
scheme as it has come before us in 
the engineer's published works,.* 

But before entering into the dis- 
cussion, we should wish to premise 
that inasmuch as Colonel, now Sir 
Arthur, Cotton has become, by his 
skill as an engineer, his untiring 
zeal and self-devotion, and his great 
and varied ability, the chief autho- 
rity on all public works in India, 
and particularly on this subject of 
the Godavery, it is not possible to 
avoid the frequent use of his name 
when quoting from his published 
reports, or referring to works 
which he has carried out or sug- 
gested; but we hope it will be 
fully understood, that we differ in 
opinion about his projects, without 
fecling or intending the slightest 
personal disrespect towards him- 
self, or with any wish to derogate 
from the high claims he has esta- 
blished upon public estimation. 

A few explanatory observations 
upon the length, position, and 
general course of the Godavery 
river may be useful for the English 
reader. The Godavery rises in the 
vicinity of Nassick, N.E. of Bom- 
bay, in about 20° N. Lat., by 74° 
E. Long., and it runs for about. 
500 miles in an easterly direction, 
trending to the south, passing by 
Pyctun, Gungakheir, Nandair, and 
Chinnoor, At the junction of the 
Pranheetta in Lat. 18° N., the river 
turns nearly due south, with some 
westing, and finally disembogues 
itself into the Bay of Bengal by 
several mouths, at and south of 
Coringah, in about 16° 40’ N. Lat., 
by 82° 30’ E. Long. 

Ascending inland from _ the 
mouth of the river, there is a delta 
of alluvial soil, at the head of 
which, at Rajahmundry, is the 
anicut to which allusion has been 
made, about 50 miles from the 
coast ; and at a further distance of 
200 miles is the junction of the 
Pranheetta. This river extends 
perhaps 1oo miles in a N.N.W. 


* Vide Public Works in India; their Importance, &c. 


Cotton. (Revised Edition.) 


and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 1854. 
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direction, where it loses its name 
in two rivers — the Paimgunga, 
which extends nearly due west, 
and the Wurdah, which descends 
from the north. Chandah, the 
town hereafter noticed as the 
point to which it is expected the 
river navigation may be extended, 
is about 50 miles above the junc- 
tion of the Wurdah with the 
Paimgunga, 

It will thus be seen, and it must 
be borne in mind, that Chandah is 
connected with the Godavery by 
about 50 miles of the Wurdah, and 
100 miles of the Pranheetta, both 
rivers keeping nearly a southerly 
course down stream, and that the 
total distance of Chandah from the 
sea, in round numbers, may be 400 
miles ; and that from the junction 
of the Pranheetta with the Goda- 
very, the course of the Godavery 
lies east and west, and for the 
most part runs between 18 and 19 
degrees of north latitude. Any 
good map will show the exact 
course and position of all these 
places and rivers, 

It never seems to have occurred, 
in the way of doubt, to any 
one, that navigable rivers all 
over the world, and in the most 
barbarous nations, are constantly 
used as a means of transport; and 
more especially when the land com- 
munication is difficult—that India 
has been for ages in the occupation 
of civilized nations, which had 
most successfully developed its 
physical resources—that both the 
Ganges and Indus, indeed all other 
practicable rivers, were from time 
immemorial largely employed for 
inland traffic; and that the mere 
fact that neither at present, nor 
within the memory of man, nor, as 
far as we know, the tradition of the 
country, has the Godavery ever 
supported a boat traffic—and the 
same observation applies to many 
other rivers of a similar character 
—might suggest a doubt whether 
there may not be other drawbacks 
and difficulties to overcome in this 
scheme besides that which is sug- 


By Lieut.-Colonel A. 
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gested as the sufficing cause—viz., 
that the zemindars on the banks 
exact river dues, 

Colonel Cotton cannot be igno- 
rant that transit dues, both on 
roads and rivers, under native go- 
vernments, have been demanded 
from time immemorial in all parts 
of India, and have never proved 
prohibitory. They were vexatious, 
no doubt, but are more popular 
than our own municipal and in- 
come taxes ; and morally less ob- 
jectionable than that abomination 
of iniquity, the tax for revenue 
purposes on liquor and opium; the 
consumption of which poisons, 
under our fostering care, increases 
much more rapidly than conver- 
sion to Christianity, which is placed 
in ugly association with the other 
practice. The Godavery chiefly 
tlows through the Nizam’s country. 
and there is a road runs parallel 
with the river from Rajahmundry 
to Chandah; and Colonel Cotton 
knows that every bullock carrying 
salt has to pay transit dues at every 
chief town, to the same zemindars 
as those who would demand river 
dues if the traffic was transferred 
to the water; but the road traftic 
is not stopped, although the tax is 
heavier and more vexatious on 
land than it would be on the river. 
There were always dues taken on 
the Indus and Ganges, but the 
trade went on, and without impe- 
diment, because the amount of the 
tax was added to the price of the 
goods, 

There never was any traffic on 
the Godavery within the memory of 
man. First, because the river from 
Rajahmundry to Nandair, far be- 
yond the confluence of the Wur- 
dah, flows through a belt of dense 
jungle extending far and near on 
both sides. This jungle for a con- 
siderable part of the year is im- 
yracticable from malaria, particu- 
a along the course of the river. 
The sparse population are physi- 
cally weakly, and subject to annual 
visitations of ague and fever; and 
they grow little to export, and have 
no means to purchase imports; 
there is, therefore, nothing on the 
river to support boat navigation. 
Secondly, because there are fre- 
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quent obstructions on the river, 
which Colonel Cotton believes to be 
six in number ; but on more careful 
survey it is probable these obstruc- 
tions would be found to increase 
and multiply. Colonel Cotton 
trusts to the report of one Captain 
Fenwick ; but we happen to know 
that Captain Fenwick is not a 
trustworthy authority. However, 
these obstructions are very serious, 
and form dangerous rapids. One 
of Colonel’ Cotton’s engineers at- 
tempted to descend one of these 
rapids, and, like Icarus, was 
drowned for his pains; and this, 
I think, is the last experiment that 
has been made. Colonel Cotton 
of course leaps over such trifling 
impediments, and purposes, like 
Hannibal on the Alps, to melt 
them down ; or like Napoleon, to 
turn them. But the natives of 
India, not having equal faith, have 
not been able to remove mountains, 
and have probably not sufficient 
enthusiasm to be drowned in expe- 
rimental navigation, and therefore 
have preferred to travel by the 
road, 

Thirdly, because the Godavery, 
during the monsoon, is a rushing 
flood, and in dry weather is a shal- 
low stream; and although it is pos- 
sible that at uncertain intervals in 
each yeay, boat navigation might 
be practicable, yet nothing like 
permanent water-way could be ex- 
pected or ever occurs; and there 
was nothing to encourage a trade 
which was liable to such interrup- 
tion both in regard to time and 
distance. 

As far as we know, the only 
chance of useful or permanent 
water-way on any river in India, is 
where the source of the river hap- 
pens to lie in the bosom of hills 
which are capped with snow, or are 
in some way in communication with 
the line of perpetual congelation. 
Such rivers as the Ganges, the 
Jumna, the five rivers of the Pun- 
jaub, and the Boorhampooter, which 
descend from the Himalayas, have 
two sources of supply—the mon- 
soon rains, and the melting of the 
snow, and therefore remain full 
during the whole year; but the 
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India, the Nurbuddah, the Taptee, 
the Godavery, the Kistnah, and the 
Cauveri, take their rise on lower 
hills, where snow never rests, Such 
rivers become broad torrents dur- 
ing the rainy season, but they fall 
rapidly after the rains terminate, 
and cease to become navigable 
from want of depth ; and Colonel 
Cotton, with all his engineering 
skill, would not be able to over- 
come the inherent defect of these 
rivers, or to compensate for a want 
for which nature has not provided, 

But apart from this inherent, 
and, as we believe, insurmountable 
obstacle, on which opinions may 
differ, surely the Government is 
bound, before it adopts the specu- 
lative views of an admitted water 
enthusiast, albeit a most able 
and honourable man, to consider 
and to test the value of the 
statistics upon which Colonel Cot- 
ton’s calculations of profits osten- 
sibly rest. It was surely the duty 
of Government to ascertain from 
the best and nearest sources whe- 
ther the amount of traffic, present 
or prospective, does, or ever would, 
approach what is assumed by 
Colonel Cotton, provided _ his 
schemes were adopted; that is to 
say, canals made, gigantic reser- 
voirs constructed, masses of rocks 
removed, and untold expenditure 
incurred; and we make bold to 
submit, that such investigation of 
simple matters of fact ought to 
have been a preliminary precau- 
tion, before a grant of more than 
thirty lacs of rupees had been 
sanctioned from an exhausted trea- 
sury. 

Now, we know perfectly well, 
that although Berar, the supposed 
area of Colonel Cotton’s import and 
export trade, has been under the 
civil control of the English for 
more than eight years, Lord Can- 
ning and his council have never 
taken the trouble to call for any 
returns from any of the officers in 
civil charge of those fertile dis- 
tricts; either to ascertain the 
amount of traffic, or its direction 
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in relation to the Godavery. It is 
possible that the Political Resident 
at Hyderabad, distant from Berar 
three hundred miles, may have 
been required to offer his opinion, 
It was one of Ear] Canning’s weak 
points to believe that his personal 
representative in any part of India 
is gifted with all knowledge and 
wisdom. And it was further his 
lordship’s imperious pleasure to 
expect that every such representa- 
tive should re-echo the views of 
Government, whatever they might 
be. We think it quite possible 
that there may have been some 
official correspondence between 
Hyderabad and Calcutta, about 
the Godavery and its navigable 
capabilities, and the trade on its 
banks. We think so the rather 
that, in 1860 a new treaty was 
forced upon his Highness the 
Nizam, our long-suffering victim 
and faithful ally, in special ac- 
knowledgment of her Majesty’s 
gratitude for his fidelity during 
the mutiny, whereby he was re- 
quired and compelled to cede, in 
verpetuity, his right and title to all 
con lying on the left bank of the 
Godavery, through its whole length, 
from the junction of the Wurdah 
downwards; and furthermore, to 
commute for value not received, 
his own right and that of his lieges 
to demand any river dues, 

We infer from these pregnant 
facts that the Governor-General 
has, or supposes he has, the autho- 
rity of the Resident at Hyderabad 
for adopting the calculations of 
Colonel Cotton as a correct return 
of river traffic now and hereafter.* 

But if the Government had been 
really anxious to obtain correct 
data, and not predetermined to 
give way to a popular delusion 
information would have been called 
for, not from the Political Resident, 
who really has no information to 
give, as he possesses none, but from 
the Commissioner and his assis- 
tants in charge of Berar. These 
officials, residing on the spot, fully 
possessed of all statistics, and 


* We observe by the debate in the House of Commons on the roth of June, that 
the Resident at Hyderabad, , Colonel Davidson, had ex; ressed an opinion unfavourable 


to the Navigation scheme, and had received a hint that he was to hold his tongue. 
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in constant communication with 
people of all classes, might on some 
reasonable ground have confirmed 
the estimates of Colonel Cotton, or 
refuted them. But assuredly, up to 
the end of the year 1860—that is, 
for some time after the new Treaty 
had been signed, and the grant 
allowed—no such information had 
ever been required or supplied. 
Let us, then, examine Colonel 
Cotton’s trade statistics as they are 
given in the revised edition of his 
published work; and if possible 
ascertain, in the first place, the 
direction of the traffic to which he 
refers. Jt will be seen at once 
that the basis on which he builds 
his airy castle is a pure illusion, 
and that his calculations do not, in 
fact, rest upon any stable founda- 
tion. He assumes that a certain 
depth of water (about three feet) 
may be calculated upon from 
Chandah on the Wurdah to the sea, 
a distance of nearly four hundred 
miles, for six months in the year. 
At page go, the depth at many 
places is shown to be only a few 
inches, and we do not believe that 
a continuous depth of three feet 
would remain for three months in 
each year. But never mind—let it 
be three feet. How does this apply 
to his argument of the probable 
traffic? Here are his own words 
(page 194) :— The traftic from the 
upper part of the basin of the 
Godavery, towards Bombay and 
the Ganges, appears, from the state- 
ments given by the railway engi- 
neers, to be at least 100,000 tons a 
year of goods merely seeking the 
cheapest access to a port, and 
which would consequently be all 
carried by the Godavery, if the 
navigation were open; and this 
traffic goes on increasing at a ratio 
faster than Falstaff’s men in buck- 
ram, for he adds—‘in such a case 
as this, however, it is evident that 
the present amount of traflic can- 
not in the remotest degree indicate 
the amount of traffic there would 
be on the river if easily navigated ; 
and, more suo, Colonel Cotton 
assumes that the import trade 
would immediately increase to 
500,000 tons; but he cautions his 
reader not to be content with this 
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moderate estimate, as he should 
consider one million tons to be 
nearer the mark. And this again 
Colonel Cotton contrives, by a 
process peculiar to himself, but 
which is not intelligible to us, to 
convert into a cash profit; and he 
shows how untold treasures would 
flow into the Government chest, if 
only the Godavery was made na- 
vigable from Chandah to the sea. 
Now we must submit that from 
the first there is a radical error in 
these figures. The postulate is 
wrong, and the deduction neces- 
sarily falls to the ground. The 
traftic estimated by the railway 
engineers at 100,000 tons, and 
which Colonel Cotton claims for 
the basin of the Godavery, and 
thereupon multiplies, first by five 
and then by ten, and then leaves 
to be filled up by more ambitious 
figures at some future time, does 
not lie within the basin of the Goda- 
very, and does not approach within 
120 miles of the course of that river. 
The line of traffic indicated by 
the railway engineers lies east and 
west, extending from Nagpoore to 
Bombay, and passes through the 
fertile valley of Berar, the cotton 
country, and the Province of Khan- 
deish. A railway is now in pro- 
gress on this line, in Lat. 21 and 
20, andits general progress through 
Nagpoore, Oomraottee, Akolah, and 
Nassick may be traced on any 
map. The upper basin of the Goda- 
very, the only part of the river 
where population and cultivation 
exist, runs parallel with this line, 
but it will be observed, at a dis- 
tance of some 120 miles, and it 
only turns northward and ap- 
proaches the line of traffic in the 
neighbourhood of Nassuck, where 
the river rises. But we presume that 
even Colonel Cotton, with all his 
water mania, would not pretend 
that the river Godavery is navi- 
gable above Gungukheir; nor does 
his argument, as it stands in his 
book, apply to any part of the 
river above its confluence with the 
Wurdah and Pranheetta. ‘Therefore, 
when Colonel Cotton claims the line 
of traffic of Berar, Khandeish, and 
Nagpoore .as' the natural supply 
belonging to the basin of the Goda- 
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very, he is bringing two things 
into conjunction which nature has 
separated by hills, and dales, and 
long distance, 

It is quite true, and the map 
shows, that the Wurdah at Chan- 
dah, which flows north and south, 
and falls into the Godavery, does 
impinge at one point, not on the 
line of railway traffic, but on one 
corner of the country which col- 
laterally supplies the line; and if 
Colonel Cotton had claimed for 
this tributary stream a section of 
the traffic corresponding with its 
real value, his argument would 
have held good as far as it goes ; 
but in his eagerness to maintain 
large speculative profits, Colonel 
Cotton was not content with a 
logical inference, but is misled by 
his sanguine temperament into 
grasping at the whole traffic of a 
totally different line of territory, 
and leads the Government and the 
public to understand that the ex- 
port trade he describes is the pro- 
duce of the basin of the Godavery, 
and would necessarily flow towards 
the river on either hand through 
its whole course. 

And that this was the meaning 
he wished to convey is evident, as 
in his calculation of the compara- 
tive cost of transport by the rail- 
way and the river he observes 
(page 194), ‘we must add an ave- 
rage of thirty miles of land carriage, 
which would take in a great range 
of country.’ Well, we will allow 
Colonel Cotton thirty miles of 
country from Chandah on the 
Wurdah towards the railway line, 
and assume that this amount of 
traffic would go down the Godavery 
to Coringah, and how stands the 
calculation of profits? 

Chandah stands on the Nagpoore 
side of the Wurdah, and approaches 
the extreme south-easterly corner 
of the valley of Berar. The river 
at that point might command, on 
®& sanguine calculation, an export 
trade of about one thousand tons 
yearly, and this, be it observed, is 
all that Colonel Cotton has any 
right to claim for his river navi- 
gation, on his own average of thirty 
miles for land carriage out of the 
whole traffic of a hundred thousand 
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tons, as estimated by the railway 
engineers. The rest of the Goda- 
very traffic must come from the 
banks of the river, the real basin 
of the Godavery, from Chandah 
downwards ; but we have already 
stated that this river, as does also 
the lower part of the Wurdah, runs 
through a wide belt of dense 
jungle as far as Rajahmundry, 
and there is neither population nor 
produce to maintain an import 
trade, even if there were water. 

Colonel Cotton knew this per- 
fectly well; but blinded by his 
water crotchet, he has contrived to 
mystify himself and the authorities 
by assuming that the line of traffic 
from Nagpoore to Bombay lies along 
the basin of the Godavery. 

If Colonel Cotton wishes to claim 
the traffic which he has placed at 
the head of his calculation, for the 
use and benefit of the Godavery, 
he must be content to add to other 
costs of transport any amount of 
land carriage that may be neces- 
sary to transport the goods from 
Khandeish, Berar, and all Nagpoore 
to Chandah. In some instances 
this would far exceed the whole of 
the land carriage to Bombay, where 
merchandize could at once be 
shipped for England and China at 
a magnificent port, and from an 
emporium of commerce ; instead of 
being thrown down at a wretched 
town four hundred miles inland, in 
an unhealthy jungle, on the bank of 
an impracticable river leading to a 
bad harbour, with a bar across its 
mouth. 

Colonel Cotton, writing in 1854, 
in drawing a pleasant comparison 
between his own project of river 
navigation and the railway, in- 
dulged in a little vaticination 
which was fated to be fulfilled, 
but in an opposite sense. Were it 
not, he says, ‘for those plaguy 
ghauts,’ the railway ‘might reach 
the Wurdah in forty years; while 
as regards the Godavery he ven- 
tures to predict that ‘at the end of 
five years, when the railway would 
not yet have reached up half way 
to Berar (even allowing it to pro- 
ceed three times as fast as hitherto), 
the Godavery would have been a 
line of immense traffic for four 
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years, every one of which would 
much more than pay the whole 
cost of making it a six feet navi- 
gation,’ 

We will not follow him through 
his figures to prove this, because 
they are all based on an hypothesis 
which has been corrected by the 
mere lapse of time; but we will 
quote a short passage to show how 
far Colonel Cotton can delude him- 
self by imaginary pictures : 


If we could only have a shipload of 
East India directors, Manchester mer- 
chants, Indian reformers, and others in- 
terested in this matter landed at Bombay, 
carried twenty miles by the railway, and 
then on horses or in palanquins three 
hundred miles to the Wurdah (a journey 
of from ten to twenty days), at an expense 
of toors. (£10) each, and on arriving 
there placed on a steamer and floated 
down to Coringah in thirty or forty hours 
for rr. (28.) each, then they would pro- 
bably return to England with a more 
correct notion of the real state of the 
case, particularly as on the way up they 
would have met with thousands of worn- 
out bullocks and drivers carrying cotton 
at the rate of ten miles a day and a cost 
of 60 rs. (£6) a ton; whilst in the boats 
in which they descended the river there 
would probably be a hundred tons of 
cotton on freight at 5 rs. (10s.) a ton. 
Reaching the end of the railway after a 
journey of twenty miles, when it had 
already been two hours in progress, and 
then seeing the frowning ghauts imme- 
diately before them, would also be a 
highly instructive circumstance that would 
tend greatly to clear their sight; and 
there would also be plenty of time for 
true impressions to be received, while on 
their long weary journey of ten or twenty 
days to the Wurdah, through a country 
without roads and across rivers without 
bridges. What a lively idea they would 
have of the advantage of inland steam 
navigation long before they reached the 
Wurdah, and with what entire satisfac- 
tion would they resign themselves to the 
sofas in the steamer and consider them- 
selves as good as at their journey’s end. 
—p. 237. 


Alas, for the dreams of a vision- 
ary! Like all other dreams, they 
must be interpreted by contraries. 
If the directors, merchants, and 
reformers were, in the year 1862, 
to undertake the voyage of disco- 
very suggested by Colonel Cotton, 
they would find that they could in 
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all comfort and safety reach the 
Wurdah in twenty hours; but that 
on arriving at that rendezvous 
their troubles and dangers would 
commence. We agree with Colonel 
Cotton that they would ‘soon have 
a very lively idea of inland steam 
navigation, and that they would 
see occasion to ‘resign themselves,’ 
not on sofas, to perils by land and 
water, which we think would prove 
more instructive than pleasant. 
If they could not altogether per- 
suade themselves, as promised by 
Colonel Cotton, that they were ‘ at 
their journey’s end,’ we have no 
doubt they would devoutly pray 
for that happy but improbable 
consummation. The utmost ac- 
commodation they could expect for 
a voyage of one month, if in the 
dry weather, would be the outside 
of a rough log on an unmanageable 
raft ; and if in the rains, the time 
would certainly be less, but the 
risk would be in more than equal 
proportion, and would probably 
merge into eternity ; because they 
would be swept along on the top of 
a resistless torrent and down the 
most dangerous rapids. In fact, 
these grave and potent seigniors 
would find themselves the victims 
of a mad experiment; and if they 
ever did reach England against all 
chances, I doubt not their ‘true 
impression’ would be very different 
from what Colonel Cotton antici- 
pates, 

We have now shown what is the 
real amount of export trafiic that, 
upon his own premises, Colonel 
Cotton has a right to claim for the 
Godavery. We do not limit his 
future speculations ; and it may be 
as he says, though we are wholly 
unable to conjecture why, that the 
culture of cotton in Berar would 
increase from 400,000, his present 
erroneous estimate, to 1,000,000, by 
the mere opening of a river with 
which Berar has little or no con- 
nexion. We hope that Government 
will at least decide upon things as 
they are, and not as Colonel Cotton 
is pleased to say they might, could, 
would, or should be. And we will 
now proceed to consider the import 
trade, which he admits doves not 
exist to any amount worth men- 
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tioning ; but which is to begin and 
flourish the moment the river navi- 
gation is fairly pronounced, 

We are sorry to say that the 
whole of his argument on this 
speculative result also rests upon 
a radical error, which any revenue 
officer could have demonstrated. 
Colonel Cotton estimates that an 
import trade from Rajahmundry 
into Berar, in rice and salt, which 
he puts down at the moderate figure 
of 700,000 tons, would necessarily 
spring up; but he judiciously 
cautions the reader not to limit 
his expectations to this trifling 
amount, as the trade, he says, would 
no doubt increase, particularly in 
the shape of Manchester goods, 

Probably the present trade in 
salt from the east coast into Berar 
may amount to 3000 tons, which 
would represent 30,000 bullock 
loads ; but we think this is beyond 
the mark. Berar is chiefly, and 
Kandeish wholly, supplied with 
salt from the western coast. The 
bullocks and carts which carry 
down cotton and linseed, bring 
back salt and European goods; 


and there is also a large quantity 
of salt manufactured in Berar from 


salt wells. The poorer classes and 
cattle chiefly consume this indige- 
nous salt, and the surplus is sent in 
the direction of Nagpoore and 
Central India. The road from 
Rajahmundry into Berar lies 
through a thick jungle, and is 
about 400 miles in length. It is 
only practicable through the hot 
season, owing to malaria; and 
therefore we believe that the im- 
port trade in salt from the east 
coast does not exceed 3000 tons 
per annum. 

As regards rice, there is an inhe- 
rent fallacy on the point in Colonel 
Cotton’s argument, as he supposes 
that the inhabitants of Berar would 
adopt a description of food which 
they neither like nor require. 
Colonel Cotton says :—‘The Bera 
people now grow their own rice at 
four times the price they could get 
it for from Rajahmundry by the 
Godavery, and also pay four times 
as much for salt ; while they have 
no sale at all for their wheat, and 
comparatively little for their cotton, 
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because of the cost of transit to the 
coast.’ The real fact being, as we 
shall presently show, that the 
people of Berar neither grow rice 
nor consume it; and their cotton 
is always sold before it is grown. 

Sut Colonel Cotton goes on 
dreaming :— 

How immense would the traffic thus 
become! Perhaps, for instance, the prin- 
cipal part of the agricultural population 
of Berar would be employed in growing 
cotton, while their food would be grown 
in the irrigated lands of the Delta of the 
Godavery. If only two millions of people 
were so provided with food, there would 
be a traffic up the Godavery in food alone 
of 700,000 tons. 


Now all this, we are compelled 
to say, is sheer error and ignorance 
of fact. Every revenue officer 
knows that the cotton-plant in 
Berar is an annual product ; that a 
rotation of crops is essential to its 
culture; and that if cotton were 
grown a second year on the same 
ground, it would not come to pod. 
The best alternate crop with cotton 
is jowaree. Jowaree yields a large 
coarse grain, which is highly pro- 
ductive, very cleap—less than one- 
fourth the price of rice in rice 
countries—and, from habit, is better 
suited and more wholesome for the 
people of Berar than rice. Jowaree 
and wheat, with other cheap grains, 
are the staple food of the people of 
Berar, and would continue to be 
so if Colonel Cotton could trans- 
port Rajahmundry and his anicut 
to Chandah ; and as jowaree is the 
best alternate crop, its production 
is as necessary for the culture of 
cotton as it is to afford a wholesome 
food for the people. It is not true, 
therefore, that the introduction of 
rice into Berar would increase the 
culture of cotton, or help to feed 
the people. In all ordinary seasons, 
both wheat and jowaree are plen- 
tiful and to spare in Berar. Even 
in times of scarcity there is still 
abundance, buried in large pits 
called pews, enough to feed the 
inhabitants, and to export else- 
where. Berar is a land of milk 
and honey—a garden of fertility, 
which grows more than it can con- 
sume; and the cheap grains there 
produced could not, with any 
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advantage, be exported or ex- 
changed for rice or any other 
edible commodity. 

The real basin of the Godavery, 
above the confluence of the Pran- 
heetta, produces large quantities of 
wheatand othercommon grains, and 
supplies Hyderabad, Aurungabad, 
and other cities in the Deccan; 
but there is no trade to the coast, 
east or west ; and we have already 
shown that from Chandah to Rajah- 
mundry there is nothing but dense 
jungle, where no trade, either im- 
port or export, could be expected ; 
until war had been made upon the 
forest, and people had taken the 
place of trees, under the creative 
influence of Colonel Cotton’s uni- 
versal solvent, water. 

But besides the want of traffic, 
there is another want, which isa 
very serious impediment to river 
navigation, and this is the want of 
water. Colonel Cotton’s plan is 
to store water in large reservoirs 
during the monsoon, and then to 
feed the river with a perennial 
supply during the dry season. 


Here are his own words, referring 
to the Mississippi (page 188) :— 


Water stored in lakes or reservoirs is 
discharged at certain fixed intervals into 
the streams, so as to give a fiush fora 
few days, which is taken advantage of by 
the boats, which have previously been 
collecting in the line of navigation ; and 
this is precisely the plan I would pro- 
pose, excepting that the supply should 
be made constant. 

Colonel Cotton’s calculation is 
that three-thousand million cubic 
yards of water would increase the 
assumed average depth of three 
feet, to a navigable depth of six 
feet ; and the work is to be paid 
for out of the profits, which are 
put down in magnificent figures, 
with that happy facility which 
distinguishes all Colonel Cotton’s 
calculations of water profit. 

Colonel Cotton does not trouble 
us with particulars as to where 
these reservoirs are to be placed; 
indeed, he says it is not of much 
consequence; nor does he con- 
descend to describe how such enor- 
mous works are to be constructed. 
All that he is good enough to 
communicate is, that he requires 
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3,000,000,000 cubic yards of water 
tor his purpose. 

We think there would be difii- 
culty in locality and construction ; 
but let this be. We will assume 
that the water—it takes our breath 
away to repeat the quantity—is 
stored. Engineers do not tolerate 
the word impossible ; and as we 
know that once upon a time the 
Pyramids were built, we suppose 
mounds of earth to any amount 
may be raised ; and that the Goda- 
very, when full, has the water to 
spare ; but all this allowed, we are 
not free from some scruples of 
doubt about the water-way. We 
doubt, from actual observation, 
whether, in its normal state, the 
river during the dry season has a 
continuous depth of three feet; 
and we have the authority of 
Colonel Cotton’s book to reduce 
the three feet to a few inches ; and 
we doubt still more vehemently 
whether the actual depth could by 
any quantity of stored water be 
increased to six feet, as he believes. 

We know the river Godavery 
right well, and have crossed it and 
recrossed it in all parts. We have 
been encamped for weeks at the 
spot named by Colonel Cotton, even 
Budrachellum, and we have tra- 
velled up and down the banks, 
although we have never attempted 
its navigation, seeing nothing to 
encourage the experiment ; and our 
firm impression is, that a depth of 
six feet throughout its whole course 
could not possibly be maintained 
by any artificial means whatever. 

The Godavery during the rains, 
that is, after each fresh, pours 
down towards the sea in a broad 
and rapid torrent, probably vary- 
ing from one to one and a half 
mile in width; but during eight 
months of the year it subsides into 
a narrow stream in the middle of 
its natural bed, and then it exposes 
an immensely wide channel some 
thirty feet below the level of the 
country, the bed itself being nearly 
level from bank to bank. 

Colonel Cotton estimates the 
mean fall of the river from Chandah 
downwards at a foot and a quarter 
per mile, with a current of three 
miles per hour. Oomraottee is, by 
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measurement, eleven hundred and 
seventy-five feet above the level of 
the sea; and Chandah, in its neigh- 
bourhood, judging by the general 
sweep of the country, cannot be 
less than a thousand feet. The 
distance thence to the sea is scarcely 
four hundred miles, which gives a 
mean fall of two feet and a half, 
nearly double the estimate of 
Colonel Cotton; and the current 
must be rapid in proportion. 

Now, one foot of increased depth 
would widen the stream probably 
one hundred yards; two feet would 
cover half of the whole bed ; and 
three feet would probably extend 
the water from bank to. bank, par- 
ticularly if we assume, with Colonel 
Cotton, that the natural stream 
is three feet; and it is easy to 
imagine what quantity of water 
would be required to feed a tule- 
rably rapid current with three feet 
of water, over a width of nearly 
one mile, and four hundred miles 
in length. 

We do not believe that any re- 
servoirs Colonel Cotton could con- 
struct would furnish the necessary 
supply for two weeks; and we 
would entreat the Government, 
before it throws away another 
grant of thirty lacs, to be sunk 
irrecoverably in the quicksands 
of the Godavery, to ascertain 
more particularly how Colonel 
Cotton proposes to construct these 
enormous waterworks, about which 
point his book is remarkably ob- 
scure. 

And whilethe Government pauses 
to investigate this main point, let 
it also question those who are really 
in a position to give sound infor- 
mation as to the actual and pro- 
spective traffic on the banks of the 
Godavery. 

It must be recollected that this 
is a counter-project. It is not 
merely an expensive undertaking 
in itself, but it is meant and in- 
tended as a check to the railway 
now rapidly advancing from Bom- 
bay to Nagpoore. The Berar 
cotton will never go down to 
Coringah, and it would not if the 
Godavery were made navigable to- 
morrow ; but this may be a matter 
of opinion. What, however, is a 
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matter of fact is, that the 100,000 
tons of present traffic, which Colonel 
Cotton claims for the ‘ basin of the 
Godavery, is not within reach of 
that river at all. 

The line of railway from Bombay 
to Nagpoore, on the contrary, inter- 
sects longitudinally the populous 
districts of Nagpoore, Berar, and 
Khandeish; and throughout its 
whole length it passes through 
countries teeming with population 
and luxuriant with fertility. Its 
staple products for export, cotton 
and linseed, are sold for ready 
money before they are grown ; and 
on either hand the character of the 
country defines and limits and 
prescribes the line of traffic to- 
wards Bombay. The river Wurdah 
and the Godavery run at right 
angles, and may or may not create 
and maintain a traflic of their own ; 
but we repeat again and again, 
that it is not that traffic which 
Colonel Cotton claims for the river, 
and upon which he has based his 
whole scheme. 

If there were a navigable river 
running east and west, parallel 
with the railway, it might be quite 
true that al navigation would 
be a better mode of transport for 
cheap and heavy merchandize than 
the railroad ; but since the Poornah 
and the Taptee do not happen to 
be navigable, there is no remedy 
but to adopt the next best method, 
be it a common road or a railway. 

But although we differ toto clo 
with Colonel Cotton in his Goda- 
very project, and think, generally, 
that his plans of improvement, like 
those of Brunel, are too magniticent 
to be practically useful or profit- 
able, yet we give him full credit for 
having earnestly and persistently 
called attention to the great neglect 
of material improvement. His 
method may not always be good, 
but the principle is sound. The 
face of the country is covered with 
broken tanks and dilapidated ruins, 
India does not wear the appearance 
of a country which for more than 
one hundred years has been ruled 
by acivilized and energetic govern- 
iment. It looks more like the estate 
of a spendthrift, which is being 
rack-rented by its insolvent and 
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reckless proprietor; and this too 
nearly represents the truth. Eng- 
land is so greedy of present gain, 
and is so intent upon making India 
a milch cow for England’s necessi- 
ties, that the ultimate advantage of 
both nations is sacrificed. We kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Colonel Cotton, indeed, thinks 
that in governing India we should 
abandon all Indian ideas and trust 
to the heaven-born legislation of 
young England. We believe this 
to be a fundamental error in any 
branch of administration ; but on 
his own principle of physical appli- 
ances, and particularly of water, 
Colonel Cotton should be the last 
man in the world to turn from the 
wisdom of ancient India as denoted 
by her public works. If Colonel 
Cotton were only to strike inland 
from the right bank of his favourite 
river, he would discover a system 
of tanks such as would come 
nearer to fulfil his own dreams of 
improvement than any he has yet 
devised. He would see the Pykal 
tank, six miles broad by some forty 
long, and filled with water which 
never fails; and over the whole 
surface of the former kingdom of 
Wurungel and Elgundel he would 
see one tank succeeding another 
with such skill in selection and 
construction, that not a drop of 
water could have escaped unprofit- 
ably to the sea. He might also 
gather from the experience of past 
ages the importance of applying 
irrigation only where the chemical 
properties of the soil denoted the 
advantage of water—a secret which 
is not understood in the present 
day. 

But everywhere India bears upon 
its surface the vestiges of a popu- 
lation numerous, thriving, indus- 
trious, wealthy, and intelligent,who 
had fully developed the physical 
resources of the whole country. 

They did not waste their strength 
in attempting to feed large rivers 
with water beyond the intention of 
nature; but they navigated the 
rivers where navigation was prac- 
ticable, they made tanks where 
tanks were useful, and they culti- 
vated their fields with skill and 
success. So far from turning with 
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contempt from the footsteps of 
those who have gone before us, the 
Government would do well, before 
undertaking any new or expensive 
work in strange places, to search 
out and repair or renew those works 
of material improvement which 
had been sanctioned by the selec- 
tion and labour of the old inhabi- 
tants. But if we try to be wiser 
than our predecessors we shall in 
most instances fail. We doubt, for 
instance, whetherirrigational works 
would succeed anywhere in India, 
where there are not any remains of 
similar works in the site or in the 
vicinity. It has never happened to 
us to see a tank laid down and 
completed for irrigational purposes 
on a new site that has not proved 
a practical failure ; and the hint is 
useful not only as it concerns 
works of physical improvement, 
but also in regard to fiscal rules 
and administrative regulations 
generally. The first step to sound 
legislation is a careful study of the 
past history of a nation, and a dis- 
passionate review of its old laws, 
traditions, and public works. 

But all this will not be under- 
stood until the English shall be 
content to govern India, not for the 
money profit of Manchester and 
Liverpool, but in the honest dis- 
charge of its real duties towards 
the nations of India. We make 
roads and laws not to benefit India 
but to promote English commerce 
and increase the revenue ; and for 
anything beyond this the Govern- 
ment has had neither ears to hear 
nor eyes to see, The result is un- 
deniable—that one hundred years’ 
occupation, with unlimited power 
for good or for evil, has left the 
country as a whole unimproved, and 
the people separated from us in 
feeling and sympathy by a gulf that 
grows wider and more impassable 
every day. 

We have not room, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to show on what 
principles English capital might be 
employed in India with mutual 
advantage to both countries. We 
do not believe that money and 
enterprise could be embarked any- 
where with better promise than in 
India—a country subject to our 
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political authority, and pre-emi- 
nently enriched with every natural 
product that is coveted or required 
by the whole world. More rapid 
fortunes may be made in the irre- 
gular trade in opium with China ; 
but the money thus gained is tar- 
nished with iniquity to an extent 
which never can be washed out ; 
and in the nature of things this 
smuggling trade must soon termi- 
nate. In India, on the contrary, 
there is a wide field for regular 
commerce, which, rightly followed 
out, would prove of equal advan- 
tage to the people of India and our 
own capitalists. We hope, there- 
fore, that in combating misconcep- 
tion, we have not said anything 
that should be misconstrued into an 
argument against trade based on 
sound calculation, or public works 
of real utility. 

Before closing our remarks, we 
may be permitted to offer briefly an 
opinion upon a question which 
possesses at the present time sur- 
passing interest—the cotton famine, 
Let us review this important sub- 
ject through the retrospect of past 
events. In 1821, the United States 
supplied England with 93,470,745 
pounds of cotton, against 8,827,107 
pounds imported from India; in 
(841, the import from America was 
358,240,904 pounds, and from India 
97,388,153 pounds; in 1860, the sup- 
ply from America was 1,115,890,608 
pounds, and from India 204,141,168 
pounds. Thus it will be seen that 
from both countries the supply has 
followed the demand in about an 
equal ratio; that the production 
of and trade in cotton have been 
gradually developed ; that it has 
taken forty years to bring up the 
quantity required from either 
country to its present amount; 
and that India has never supplied 
more than one-sixth of the aggre- 
gate demand. In 1861 a blockade 
is established on the coast of Ame- 
rica, which suddenly stops the 
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American supply, and the manu- 
facturers of England, in their dis- 
tress, call upon India with some- 
thing like angry impatience, to 
fill up the vacuum, and seem dis- 
posed to blame the Government 
ecause the urgent want is not im- 
mediately supplied. 

We believe, from our knowledge 
of cotton cultivation —and we 
happen to have considerable expe- 
rience in cotton districts—that 
India is fully capable of contribut- 
ing a much larger supply of cotton 
than it now does, but that this in- 
creased supply depends upon causes 
which require time for develop- 
ment. New ground may be broken 
up, and cotton sown without much 
difficulty, but increased population 
is required to gather the cotton in 
season, and the want of labour— 
that is, of women’s and children’s 
labour—limits any great increase of 
quantity morethan any other cause ; 
and is a practical difficulty which 
is not to be suddenly overcome. 
So long as the whole population of 
India is clothed from head to foot 
with cloths, chiefly the product of 
hand-looms in each village, and 
China is supplied from India, the 
supply to England could not be 
more than doubled; and as a per- 
manent export, year by year, even 
this quantity could not be provided 
under a period of ten years. 

If, then, it be asked—Can India 
prevent or materially relieve the 
cotton famine as it now exists? 
we are bound to say, that in our 
opinion it cannot. We think it is 
a delusive idea; and although, as 
an old Indian, our interest and 
prejudices are towardsthat country, 
it seems to us that the hopes and 
efforts of Manchester and Liver- 
pool ought to be directed towards 
some other means by which the 
trade with America may be thrown 
open, even though the fratricidal 
war is doomed to go on with all its 
melancholy results, 











THE SHORE. 


UBTLE distinctions, qualified assents, 
Classifications not to be transgressed, 

Theories of science and disputed facts, 
Religious squabbles, philosophic schools, 
Historic ages, periods of geology, 
Artistic jargon, progress of the species, 
Classic and Gothic—endless oppositions, 
Wherein the memory faints, the reason reels, 
The imagination frets—I put them all 
Behind me; for I stand upon the shore, 
And they are of the land—the man-marred land— 
Not of the sea. The waters know them not, 
But draw their level leagues against the sky, 
And heaving ceaselessly through formless forms 
Their ever-changeful, never-changing bulk, 
Come dancing, flashing, rolling to my feet. 
Their murmurous speech I cannot coin in words, i 
Nor grasp the meaning of that doubtful smile : 
Of Christian moral or of Pagan creed 
They make no mention, but ignore mankind, 
And disregard with even countenance 
Plesiosaurus or excursion train ; 
Awful in every mood—a molten mass 
Of boiling chaos, as a week ago, 
Green monsters lighted by the flying storm, ( 
Or creeping, as they crept but yesterday, 
Raggedly bannered by the coiling mist, 
With dull and leaden cadence to the shore. 
To-day the azure canopy above 
Is mirrored azure in the brine below; 
The breeze that clears the brightness overhead 
Just wakes the ‘ countless langhter’ of the deep. 
Surely to-day God’s Spirit visibly 
Moves, as of yore, upon the waters’ face ; 
Man’s spirit feels the kindred presence stir 
Within, and straightway rends the bandages 
Of custom, logic, sense, that swathe him up; 
Fares forth in widening circles, till he greet 
The dim horizon, lifted to the life 
Of harmony with nature and with God. 


T. E. H. 
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A MODEL AND A WIFE. 







En Three Chapters. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AGNES TREMORNE,’ 


CHAPTER LI. 


HE studio of John Herbert was 

perhaps the ‘ dirtiest, certainly 
the most uncomfortable, in Rome. 
I may be accused of exaggeration, 
but calmly and deliberately I repeat 
the assertion. 

John Herbert was a genius; 
moreover, he had that capacity for 
work, hard work, which is so 
rarely combined with genius ; but, 
alas! he was also the most absent- 
minded, untidy, and careless of 
men, 

He would stand at his easel for 
hours, regardless of time and appe- 
tite, with his studio one litter 
from floor to ceiling, of sketches, 
cast-aside palettes, bottles, brushes, 
rags, bits of costume, books, manu- 
scripts, and other heterogeneous 
articles, of which I could make a 
catalogue as long as an auctioneer’s, 
and sublimely unconscious that 
over his most valuable and elabo- 
rate studies, a thick glutinous 
stream of turpentine was producing 
a most fitful varnish, and that the 
purple and silver brocade which 
hung from his lay figure was rest- 
ing in a pool of oil. 

One afternoon, while he was 
conquering with great skill and 
patience a refractory portion of the 
foreground of his most ambitious 
picture, he heard a knock at the 
door. Herbert hated interruptions, 


and his ‘Come in’ was uttered in a 
very peevish and uninviting tone. 

The door opened, and on the 
threshold stood a middle-aged man 
with a ludicrous expression of dis- 
gust, amazement, and perplexity 
on his face. Herbert was not aware 
of it. He had gone on with his 
painting, having instantly forgotten 
the interruption. 

‘How long am I to wait here, 
Herbert ? 

‘You? Why, I thought I had 
said come in an hour ago.’ 

‘It is easy to say come in: how 
to come in is the question. 

Herbert looked round, and 
shrugged his shoulders. He did 
not understand the difficulties. He 
rose, however, with the intention 
of clearing a narrow path through 
the obstructions for the intruder. 

‘No, no; I would rather not, 
thank you. I ain contented to 
stay here, if you will only listen to 
me. First, how are you getting on? 

‘Not at all.’ 

‘Humph. What is the matter? 

‘My dear Elton, I feel inclined 
to break up my studio, burn my 
canvas, destroy my brushes, and 
go to New Zealand. 

‘Nonsense. What is it ? 

‘I have been trying to realize an 
idea suggested by Tennyson. You 
know the verses— 


A leaning and upbearing parasite, 

Clothing the stem, which else had fallen quite, 
With clustered flower-bells and ambrosial orbs 
Of rich fruit bunches leaning on each other 
Sbadow forth thee : the world hath not another, 
Though all her fairest forms are types of thee, 
And thou of God, in the great chastity 

Of such a finished chastened purity.’ 


‘Well? 

‘The picture is not getting on 
badly in all its accessories ; but the 
principal figure is a failure.’ 

‘How? 

‘I call the picture “ Notre Dame 
de bon Secours,” but I do not want 
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a Catholic Madonna, that type has 
been done to death ; but a woman 
in whose face one could read a 
steadfast and heroic purpose, united 
to the most loving sweetness. Every 
model in Rome has sat to me.’ 
Elton whistled. ‘I have made 
G 
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sketches from them, but not one 
approaches the idea I seek to re- 
present.’ 

‘Explain.’ 

‘The fact is, these Italian faces; 
beautiful as they are in form and 
colour, are, if 1 may so express 
myself, too easily read. If they 
are pleased, grieved, vexed, amused, 
it is on the surface at once. They 
are too broadly expressed. There 
is a want of self-control and dis- 
cipline on their faces.’ 

‘You raved about them once.’ 

‘So I do now in a certain sense ; 
but for this particularpicture I wish 
I could obtain the soft, veiled look 
which is so characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon countenance, com- 
bined with the beauty of form of 
an Italian face.’ 

‘That is not likely.’ 

‘No; and rather than fail, I will 
give it up; but it is a bitter dis- 
appointment.’ 

“You have seen all the models? 

‘Ali? 

* Annunziata? 

‘Yes; she has a mild saintly 
look, but it is the mildness of a 
bon naturel, and nothing more. 


There is nothing deep or self- 


restrained in it. Leonardo’s intel- 
lectual-looking Madonnas have 
something of the look I mean.’ 

‘Yes. How much power and 
refinement we see in the faces of 
his Maries.’ 

‘Exactly. You remember those 
large full eyes and round temples, 
and the delicate, almost thin 
cheek ? 

‘Yes. By-the-bye, I 
notion——’ 

‘What ? 

‘I have seen——I know a face 
that would do.’ 

‘You? 

‘Yes, I will see about it.’ 

‘What on earth do you mean? 

‘Oh, sometimes in this dull old 
anachronism of a town in which 
TI have no vocation, I ramble about 
and use my eyes.’ 

‘But, then, have you only seen 
some model whom you think will 
do? Do you not know whether 
she will be contented to sit to me 
or not? 

‘I will ascertain all that. But 
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now enough ofthis. Do wash your 
hands, smovth that door-mat called 
by courtesy a head of hair, change 
your blouse, and come along. My 
aunt and my cousins have arrived.’ 

‘I am not fit to dine out, inter- 
rupted Herbert, in a most piteous 
tone. 

‘What are yourdisqualifications ? 

‘I have so much to do.’ 

‘No, no; come along. Besides, 
there is Nellie.’ 

‘Nellie? Oh! I remember——’ 

‘Do you mean to say you had 
forgotten? The question was 
asked in a tone of indignation. 

‘I had not forgotten little Nellie,’ 
answered Herbert, mildly ; ‘but I 
did not at the moment connect 
your family with her. You must 
acknowledge the name is a common 
one.’ 

‘To me, there is but one Nellie 
in all the world.’ Herbert looked 
inquiringly at Elton, but was silent. 

He then put by his painting, 
threaded his way through the maze, 
and disappeared through a_ side 
door, from which he emerged ten 
minutes afterwards with some ap- 
pearance of having attempted a 
toilette. 

As they made their way through 
the Corso, Elton observed how 
curiously Herbert peered into every 
face, still intent on his search for 
the lineaments of ‘ Notre Dame de 
bon Secours.’ 

‘How your whole soul is ab- 
sorbed in that picture,’ said Elton, 
impatiently. 

‘Of course it is.’ 

‘I have no patience with you.’ 

‘My dear Elton, one cannot serve 
two masters: I belong wholly and 
irrevocably to art. Why should I 
shake off my allegiance the moment 
I am out of the studio? 

‘Do you mean to say you have 
no affections, feelings, desires, 
which are not those of an artist ? 

‘None, I hope,’ answered Her- 
bert, quietly. 

‘Then you areaf—,humph, I 
mean I do not believe you.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I know I seem 
a fool to you, and to most men ; 
but I have made my choice. My 
studio is my home, my art is my 
mistress, wife, child—the object to 
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which I devote myself body and 
soul,’ 

‘That will do, till the proper 
person appears.’ 

‘T tell you seriously I shall never 
marry ; the jealous divinity I serve 
admits of no divided affections. 
Where would be my concentration 
of thought on my picture if, while 
painting it, I should be depressed 
or delighted by circumstances 
which had nothing to do with it ? 

‘ Pshaw I 

‘Fancy me a slave to all the re- 
quirements of domestic felicity. 
“My dear, return at one to lun- 
cheon ; it is our Dick’s birthday, 
sO you must see him at dinner. 
Remember to be home early this 
evening, for we dine at Mrs. Hum’s, 
Recollect that to-morrow is Mrs. 
Prim’s ball ; be sure you have your 
hair cut, and try to look a little 
more like other people. Pray do 
not go to the studio to-day ; Charlie 
has the measles, and I am so 
anxious.” And then confinements 
and monthly nurses and wet-nurses 
and dry-nurses and cooks and mil- 
liners and dressmakers, and all the 
lilliputian fetters of all kinds which 
pin you to earth, when you wish 
to be most freed from it—then 
jealousies and bickerings and con- 
tentions— 

‘Stuff; cannot you imagine a 
woman really loving you enough 
to study your comfort and save you 
all this torment ? 

A softer expression passed over 
He rbert’s face. 

‘No woman whom I could love 
could herself love such a creature 
as I am—a dirty, ill-conditioned, 
careless dog, with nothing to attract 
whatever, absent and pre-occupied 
in manner,unkempt and unbrushed 
in person. Individually, who could 
love John Herbert the man, and 
the artist has as yet achieved 
nothing which could bestow a re- 
flected “glory onhim. Iam never 
happy but in my studio; ordinary 
conversation bores me to death, 
and then women, say what you 
like, are so exacting ; if you fail in 
petits soins, they are so unforgiving. 
With the best intentions, I should 
be always sinning. You know the 
pithy account the young midship- 
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man wrote of some South Sea 
islanders he had been ordered to 
visit and send a report of, “Man- 
ners,none; customs, beastly.” Most 
women would think in much the 
same way of me. Sometimes | rise 
at four, sometimes I crawl out of 
bed to’ dinner; there are nights 
when I do not. go to bed at all; 

there are days when, if I was put 
to the torture, I could not tell you 
whether I had dined or not.’ 

‘And the consequence of this 
fooling away of health and strength 
is, that John Herbert, at thirty, 
looks forty, and that a naturally 
fine constitution isnearly destroyed. 
You stoop, you cough, and you are 
about half the weight you were 
four years ago.’ 

‘I know it, Elton. I trust, how- 
ever, I shall live long enough to 
fulfil one of my ambitions—that is, 
— a first-class picture. There 

ave been times, however, when I 
feared I must not expect even that.’ 

‘You are the most provoking 
fellow ; what nonsense.’ 

‘Dear Jim, said Herbert, in a 


soft caressing tone, ‘truth is best. 
I know my health is gone, why 


should I shrink from telling you; 
but after all, life survives health; 
and while I live I can work.’ 

Elton sighed. He looked at 
Herbert, and saw there was truth 
in what he feared. 

Herbert was not only thin, but 
attenuated; the features were 
sharpened, and the complexion was 
of a flushed sallowness, which spoke 
ill as to the general health. The 
cough was not frequent, but there 
were inflammatory symptoms about 
it. In short, John Herbert was in 
that state when a little care would 
set the creaking machine in order, 
but a little more neglect and inju- 
dicious usage would break it up. 

Elton felt sad and anxious. He 
loved the young artist with a half 
protecting, half admiring love. The 
only romance of his honest matter- 
of-fact nature was connected with 
him. This romance was of course 
connected with a woman—Elton’s 
first and only love, Herbert’s no 
love. 

They arrived in Via Gregoriana ; 
Mrs, Elton, Elton’s aunt, lived there. 

G2 
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They were late, and the precise old 
lady looked somewhat reproachful. 

‘Where is Nell ? was Elton’s first 
whispered question. 

‘Upstairs; she is so tired, she 
is not coming down again. She 
has been to the Protestant ceme- 
tery for hours to-day.’ 

Elton disappeared for a few mi- 
nutes; when & returned, he found 
his aunt leaning back with a puz- 
zled and somewhat offended air, 
and his two sisters were whisper- 
ing together over their crochet, 

Herbert had vanished. 

‘Where is John? he asked. 

Mrs. Elton pointed in silence to 
the terrace, which opened from the 
farthest drawing-room, Elton there 
found Herbert sketching a peculiar- 
looking carved and twisted pedi- 
ment of a column, from which its 
capital had long been broken, but 
round which a passion-flower had 
twisted itself in great luxuriance 
and beauty. Mrs. Elton’s con- 
versation had not had power to fix 
Herbert’s thoughts, and his eyes 
had been attracted by the effect of 
this lovely bit of green leaf and 
starry flower on the luminous mar- 
ble, till the temptation had been 
irresistible, and after mumbling 
some excuses he had escaped to 
make a sketch of it. 

Elton went to him, and after a 
little persuasion and some reproof, 
induced him to returnto his hostess; 
but the column was sketched, and 
certain cabalistic signs scratched 
on the paper explained to the artist 
where the colours should be placed 
and what they were. 

Enriched with this sketch, he 
bore in smiling patience all the 
tediousness of a formal dinner, and 
did not attempt to get away before 
Elton himself rose and bade his 
relatives good night. 

‘Now remember, Jim, said Her- 
bert, ‘you must not tempt me out 
again. I must work hard to make up 
for this fulfilment of social duties,’ 

‘And Nellie? 

‘I told Mrs. Elton I hoped they 
would all come and see me at my 
studio in a month or so, I shall 
be less pressed for time then, and 
she can bring Nell with her. Good 
night.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


The next morning, in an upper 
room of the same house where they 
had dined, Elton might have been 
seen in earnest conversation with a 

oung lady. She was seated ona 
ow stool in an attitude too free and 
careless for any English woman 
, a sang’ to take. The muscles of 
the British female are of a stronger 
consistency, and do not permit that 
willowy and flexible grace. 

Her abundant hair was of the 
darkest brown where it was folded 
in a mass at the back of her head, 
but of a warmer tint in the little 
wavy rings about the forehead. Her 
eyes were black, her nose small, 
with fine nostrils, cut as clearly as 
a statue’s ; hermouth, which smiled 
rarely, wore in its abiding expres- 
sion something tender, yet sad. 
Had it not been for the eyes, the 
mouth would have been almost 
pathetic in its gentleness; had it 
not been for the mouth, the eyes 
would have been too keen and 
purely intellectual ; as it was, the 
face was full of meaning, but one 
not to be defined immediately. It 
suggested more than it expressed. 
At times it was grand and passion- 
less as a Minerva’s, at others it was 
arch and almost mischievous, At 
the very moment that the beholder 
had fitted some story or some judg- 
ment of character to its prevailing 
expression, some sudden shadow 
or some fleeting brightness would 
belie his verdict. 

‘I saw him, Jim; I tell you, I 
looked down accidentally from that 
window, and saw him sketching 
that column. He is more altered 
than I thought possible. I can see 
that he is very ill.’ 

‘IT know it; but what can be 
done? I only wish he could find a 
model, and finish that cursed pic- 
ture; we might then get him to 
change the air.’ 

‘Why can’t he find one? 

_ ‘He wants such a contradictory, 
inconceivable, as the Saturday Re- 
view would say.’ 

‘Could J do, cousin? 

* You—well, on my word, let me 
look at you, I begin to think you 
would.’ 
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Sly Elton. He had resolved on 
this very way of serving Herbert 
and Nelly at the same time, but he 
was determined to let it appear the 
work of chance, and not his own 
arrangement, and therefore he 
would not make the proposition 
himself. 

‘But how? and the young lady 
was on her feet in an instant. ‘I 
know,’ she said; ‘tell him you 
have found an Italian model.’ 

* Lie the first.’ 

‘I will take Annina with me, 
and you can say I am rather ina 
better class of life, or that I have a 
jealous husband— 

‘ Lie the second,’ 

‘And that he must speak to me 
as little as possible.’ 

‘At the cost of three white lies, 
then; no, no—let him take your 
picture, that is plain and straight- 
forward, I told my aunt, who 
wishes you to have your portrait 
painted while you are in Rome, 
that I would recommend you a 
good artist ; I know of none better 
than Herbert. I will manage him, 
and she will surely make no ob- 
jection.’ : 

‘Oh no, I have so tutored my 
tutoress, that she never does make 
inconvenient objections.’ 

‘What a Turk you are; my poor 
aunt has had a difficult task with 
you.’ 

‘No, we are the best friends in 
the world, but she does not quite 
understand me, and we should 
have come into constant collision 
if I had not found out at once that 
an armed peace was our best posi- 
tion. There are so many things 
which I wish to know and to do, 
which are gall and wormwood to 
her. She is one of those persons 
who consider it right to visit the 
pee in cottages in the country, 


-but not in lodgings in London. She 


thinks it the height of bad taste 
to wish to study art as an artist, 
and not as an amateur ; and to seek 
work with those who now in every 
part of England are helping the 
poor, raising the fallen, nursing 
the sick, and who so nobly assert 
@ woman’s right to be and to do, 
as well as to suffer, she pronounces 
unfeminine and irreligious, I was 
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therefore early obliged to assert 
the independence which would 
otherwise have been so irksome to 
me. “It is only Nellie’s way,” is 
now her invariable answer to an 
one who would expostulate wit 
her about me.’ 

* What would she say to the pre- 
sent project which fills that pretty. 
little heart of yours ? 

‘What? said Nellie, blushing. 

‘ Wishing to act the part of Provi- 
dence to that perverse individual, 
John Herbert,’ 

‘To prove my gratitude to him 
for his eines to me, a miserable 
little orphan, in India; to repay 
him for having paid out of his own 
small cadet’s pay for my voyage to 
England, and nursing me through 
a long illness on board. A lad of 
twenty, acting the part of mother 
to a puny, wretched little girl of 
ten. Can I, ought I to forget? 

* Nay, don’t cry, Nell, or look so 
fierce.’ 

‘If my money, that money which 
never would have been mine but 
for him, can be of use to him, it 
shall be so ; though he shall never 
know that he owes Nell anything ; 
he has forgotten me,’ and Nellie’s 
face looked very sad. 

‘How to serve him is the ques- 
tion ; he will die at his easel, 1 tell 
you; paint, paint, paint, there is 
nothing can take him away.’ 

‘1 will alter that.’ 

‘I defy you, Nell,’ 

‘We shall see.’ 

The next day Elton went to 
Herbert, and told him he had seen 
a lady who wished to have her pic- 
ture taken. 

‘You know I never paint por- 
traits.’ 

‘When you have seen her, you 
will speak differently. She is, I 
would bet a hundred to one, the 
very model you want.’ 

*{ doubt it: a model is as diffi- 
cult to find as a wife. By the way, 
fancy that monkey, Nell, being too 
tired to come down last night.’ 

‘Do you remember Nell? asked 
Elton, who felt convinced that 
Herbert had forgotten the lapse of 
time, and thought of Neli just as 
he had left her ten years pre- 
viously, 
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‘Of course I do; a little black- 
eyed girl, with no good feature 
but her eyes; thin and dark, and 
as sharp as a needle.’ 

‘She is very much altered, then.’ 

‘Ah! she has probably rounded 
off into an indolent Oriental style ; 
those thin children often do. By 
the way, when I was sketching that 
column at Mrs. Elton’s, I caught 
sight of a hand holding back a cur- 
tain, and a pair of dark eyes, which 
T liked the look of,’ 

‘To what kind of face did those 
eyes belong ? 

‘Unmistakeably Italian.’ 

‘That is the very person; she 
lives in the same house as my 
aunt.’ 

‘And wishes me to paint her 
portrait? That will do. Hers is 
a face I should like to paint.’ 

‘Can you speak Italian, John? 

‘ After a fashion—yes.’ 

The next day Elton escorted 
Nellie to Herbert’s studio. 

She spoke Italian, and arrange- 
ments were made for a sitting. 
Nellie’s affectionate heart was 
touched by the confusion and dis- 
comfort of the studio, and by Her- 
bert’s evident air of ill health. 
Herbert was enchanted witi her 
face and figure. 

‘Eureka! he said to his friend ; 
‘though the type of the face is 
Italian, there is something in its 
expression which is precisely what 
Ineed. Enthusiasm yet reticence, 
ardour yet timidity, passion and 
yet repose.’ 

But the lady, in fixing the day 
and hour of her first sitting, said, 
ina gentle but decided tone, that 
the first few sittings must be in her 
own house. 

Herbert was aghast. 

‘Anclrio son pittore,’ she said, 
with a deepening colour and depre- 
cating look ; ‘and you shall have 
all the light and as much of the 
shade as you like.’ 

Herbert was about to decline 
painting the picture on such con- 
ditions, but he caught the tender 
flitting blush of the oval cheek, the 
yearning in the eyes, and he was 
conquered, 

‘At.all events, added the lady, 
‘I will sit as long as you like in 
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my own house, and this will make 
up for giving you the trouble of 
coming to me.’ 

He assented, and so it was ar- 
ranged, 

Elton was present during the 
sittings. His aunt and _ sisters 
very rarely at any time invaded 
Nellie’s own rooms; and now they 
were absorbed in the duties of 
sight-seeing, Jim took care of 
Nellie ; and that was enough. They 
knew she was sitting for her por- 
trait, but knew not to whom. 
Elton was amused, and perhaps 
even more touched, at the utter un- 
consciousness of Herbert. Nellie’s 
colour went and came as she met 
his eyes exploring with calm criti- 
cal observation her features and 
the contour of her face; but he 
evidently had no suspicion that 
he had ever luoked on them before. 

Jim had managed the affair, and 
Herbert was quite satisfied. ‘An 
Italian who lived in ViaGregoriana’ 
was all he knew of his sitter. 

They all spoke Italian; and 
though Nellie spoke it with far 
more fluency than the two gentle- 
men, there was a want of ease and 
spirit in the conversation which 
effectually placed a barrier between 
them. ‘This aided the deception. 
Had Nellie spoken English, Her- 
bert would have probably recog- 
nised something of the voice and 
manner of his former protégée ; but 
nothing disguises the voice more 
effectually than the use of another 
language. The different accents 
and inflections seem entirely to 
change the intonation. Besides 
this, ten years, from ten to twenty, 
alter a human being wholly. After 
that the progress of time may be 
traced, but the features remain un- 
changed, and the expression is not 
materially altered. 

Nellie Spencer had worshipped* 
as a child the generous youth who 
had proved himself such a friend 
to her. She was an orphan; her 
mother had died in giving her 
birth, and her father, a poor subal- 
tern officer, had kept her with him 
in India. At his death the colonel 
of the regiment sent her to Cal- 
cutta, but what was to become of 
her afterwards he neither knew nor 
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cared. Herbert was returning to 
England : he knew her father well 
—was, in fact, a distant relative of 
his. He knew that if the child 
could be sent to England, she had 
relatives there who would take 
charge of her. He had sold out of 
the army, finding the climate and 
the mode of life insupportable ; 
and having resolved to devote him- 
self to the profession of an artist, 
for which he had a great love and 
some talent, and abandon that of a 
military man, for which he had 
an invincible repugnance, he had 
sold his commission well, and was 
in possession of a tolerable sum of 
money for the furtherance of his 
artistic studies. He very gene- 
rously made use of part of this 
sum to pay for Nell’s journey to 
England. John Herbert’s heart was 
as kind as his exterior was rough. 

During the voyage the child was 
taken ill, and he had nursed her 
with the tenderest care and assi- 
duity. It was not extraordinary 
that the poor little orphan, brother- 
less and sisterless, clung to her 
only friend. Her heart was almost 
broken when they parted. He 
consigned her to a great-aunt, who 
acknowledged her claims on her 
when she was brought in person 
before her, but who would never 
have dreamed of making any in- 
quiries about her had she not seen 
her. She repaid the debt to Her- 
bert, and was kind to Nellie. 
Herbert then set off for Italy, 
where he had remained ever since. 

A year or two after her arrival 
in England, Nellie had been adopted 
by a rich old bachelor relation, 
who was also connected with Her- 
bert. This old man resolved she 
should be his heiress. 

Nellie had, however, spoken so 
enthusiastically of the debt of gra- 
titude she owed Herbert, and the 
claims he had on all who professed 
to love her, that Mr. Spencer, pre- 
viously to the final arrangement of 
his testamentary affairs, had writ- 
ten to him. He declared his inten- 
tion of leaving all he possessed to 
Nellie, and at the same time rather 
coarsely proposed to Herbert that 
he should marry her and take the 
name of Spencer. If he consented, 





though the landed property was 
strictly entailed on the offspring of 
the marriage, a large sum of money 
was divided between Nellie and 
Herbert, into two independent 
shares; if he refused, the whole 
fortune was Nellie’s, with the ex- 
ception of a small annuity which 
was settled on Herbert, and which 
at his death was merged again in 
the property. Herbert was thus 
poor but independent. 

Nellie did not see the letter; in- 
deed, she was ignorant of the pro- 
position till Herbert’s refusal of it 
came. His answer was not shown 
to her, but she was told its purport, 
and Mr. Spencer did not conceal 
his annoyance at its haughty and 
resentful tone. Herbert had been 
deeply offended. He wrote as if he 
felt he had been mortally insulted, 
To his chivalric, romantic nature, 
the bare idea of such a marriage 
was odious ; and coupled as it was 
with the notion of a pecuniary re- 
ward for what had been such a 
labour of love (the service he had 
rendered Nellie), his indignation 
could not be controlled. He ex- 
pressed a wish never more to hold 
any communication with Mr. or 
Miss Spencer. 

Poor Nellie only - indistinctly 
heard that Herbert had preferred 
beggary, so Mr. Spencer termed it, 
to the possession of an enormous 
fortune shared with her. Her 
vanity was not mortified, she pos- 
sessed very little of that irritable 
noli me tangere thistle in her com- 
position, but her heart was wounded, 
She felt that somehow she stood 
in Herbert’s place. Had she never 
come to England, Mr. Spencer, in 
default of any other heir, must 
have done justice to Herbert. Her- 
bert’s goodness in bringing her to 
England had brought about this 
bitter result. But how to atone 
was the difficulty, for during his 
life-time Mr. Spencer prevented all 
further communication with Her- 
bert. 

At his death she was left to the 
care of Mrs. Elton, and to the 
guardianship of James Elton. She 
was of age at eighteen, but she 
was to reside with them, if un- 
married, till the age of twenty-one. 
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James Elton fell in love as des- 
perately and irretrievably as only 
a middle-aged bachelor can with 
Nellie, but before he had com- 
mitted himself, he had discovered 
Nellie’s deep interest in, and grate- 
ful affection for Herbert. It was 
not yet love, but Elton, who had 
long known the wayward, careless, 
but thoroughly loveable Herbert, 
could well believe that a girl thus 
prepared by gratitude and affec- 
tionate interest, only required a 
personal knowledge of the man 
who thus filled her whole thoughts, 
to give him her whole heart. 

Nellie had admirers — what 
heiress has not? Nellie had lovers 
—what girl of spirit and beauty is 
without them? but she was as 
callous and indifferent to the hom- 
age she received, asif she had been 
eighty instead of eighteen. Her 
one absorbing dream was to serve 
Herbert, and compensate to him 
for the injustice done him by Mr. 
Spencer. 

She consulted James, She would 
have purchased every picture Her- 
bert had painted, she would have 
given him commissions for a future 
series of pictures which would 
have occupied a life-time to com- 
plete, and she would have insisted 
on paying all in advance. But this 
was impossible; John Herbert 
would not sell his sketches or un- 
dertake commissions. One or two 
of his pictures he had been com- 
pelled to sell, but it was ludicrous 
to observe the hardship it was to 
him to part with them. Stern 
necessity had, however, imperi- 
ously demanded the sacrifice, but 
he had been known to refuse a 
large sum from persons who had 
disgusted him by want of know- 
ledge of art, and he would part 
for a mere trifle with his most 
cherished performance to some true 
connoisseur or acute critic. 

After all, the value of money is 
but relative, and there was not 
much it could do for Herbert. 
His indifference to it was absolute. 

When Nellie was twenty she 
begged Mrs. Elton to go abroad, 
James had been in Rome the whole 
winter, his aunt, sisters, and Miss 
Spencer arrived there in April. 
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The first two sittings passed off 
in the most harmonious manner, 
and Nellie’s incognito was strictly 
kept. At the end of the second 
she petitioned for two more in her 
own house. Herbert hesitated, but 
finally complied. 

‘The fact is,’ he said, apologizing 
for having hesitated, as he entered 
the room for the fourth sitting, ‘T 
am in a state of perfect bewilder- 
ment. During these three sittings 
during which I have been absent, 
and during that afternoon when 1 
accompanied you to the Ludovisi, 
my landlord has been making the 
most astonishing and unheard of 
revolutions in my apartment and 
studio. Carpet and matting have 
been put down, curtains have been 
put up, he has hung tapestry on 
the walls, absolutely good and 
tastefully chosen, and I think if I 
do not remain immovable in my 
studio, it will take only a few days 
more to transform it into a palace. 
Cinderella’s godmother was a goose 
compared to my miracle-working 

adrone. You would no longer 
augh at my disorderly den, Elton, 
now ; and [ am in terror if lam 
absent much longer, that he will 
actually invade the studio itself 
and put it in order.’ 

Nellie and Elton both laughed 
at this climax ; but Nellie was de- 
lighted to find how totally unsus- 
picious Herbert was of the cause 
of these changes. She had confided 
her wishes to her maid Annina, 
with carte blanche as to expense, 
and with the strictest commands 
to be secret. How Annina had 
persuaded the landlord, she knew 
not, but she herself had chosen, 
and Annina had made the curtains, 
carpets, &c., which were to change 
a cold unhealthy apartment into a 
comfortable one. The padrone had 
mended windows, closed two un- 
necessary doors, and opened an 
additional one. The large loggia 
which ran in front of the bed-room 
and sitting-room had been deco- 
rated with a gay matting—the vine 
which grew in rich profusion over 
it had been pruned and cut till it 


admitted air and light, and the 
whole parapet of the loggia was 
now covered with red Etruscan- 
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shaped terra-cotta vases filled with 
the spike-leaved cactuses and aloes 
which are so characteristic of Rome. 
Even though the studio itself had 
not been touched, the window had 
been cleaned, a new curtain hung 
before it, and the ground had been 
carefully and elaborately scoured, 

*there were more chairs in it, and a 
large ‘ armoire,’ in which some of 
the heterogeneous articles had been 
deposited. 

Annina had a told the 
padrone that these alterations were 
commanded by a relative of Her- 
bert’s, but that Herbert was so 
eccentric it must be done without 
his knowledge, and the padrone 
must take the merit or blame on 
himself. He was only too willing 
to do so at the rate he was paid 
for everything, and with the know- 
ledge, that come what would, the 
articles would remain in his house. 
For the rest, he was quite willing 
to gratify any whim of those 
* pazzi, gl’ Inglesi.’ 

The morning before the first sit- 
ting which was to be in his own 
house, Herbert had breakfasted at 
the Caffé Gréco. He breakfasted 
there when he breakfasted at all. 
There was, as usual, a plentiful 
assemblage of artists ; bearded and 
moustached men of all ages and 
countries; spruce Englishmen, 
neat even at that hour, and looking 
as if they had never left the small 
and symmetrical domestic parlours 
of their native land, though years 
and years had passed in this law- 
less wandering life; long-haired 
Danes, burly, reckless-looking 
Frenchmen, drinking wine instead 
of coffee; self-willed and pugna- 
cious Americans, with surreptitious 
tobacco swelling in their cheeks, 
but all with an air of life, indi- 
viduality, and self-reliance, if also 
of self-assertion, which gave them 
incontestibly the palm over the 
assemblages in the Caffé Nuovo or 
any other in which languid and 
wearied travellers or effete Ponti- 
ficals assembled. 

The great English sculptor, who 
has never missed his morning cup 
of coffee at the Caffé Gréco for 
more years than one likes to re- 
member, when one also considers 
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of what value is that life to art» 
was there, delivering as usual some 
of his terse and pithy axioms with 
his decided yet simple manner. 
The forcible enunciation of a man 
who has sought for Truth patiently 
and honestly, and expresses what 


‘he has found fearlessly and posi- 


tively. He and Herbert were great 
allies. Herbert had a profound 
veneration for Gibson. Gibson re- 
cognised and proclaimed Herbert's 
talents, and respected his character, 

The conversation turned on 
beauty, and Gibson spoke with an 
enthusiasm (ever-young) of the 
beauty of a lady who had lately 
arrived at Rome, a Miss Spencer. 

‘She has the most winning face, 
he said, ‘a charming playful smile, 
and with these very feminine at- 
tractions she combines a brow and 
a pose of the head I have never 
seen but in the purest Greek type. 
Leonardo da Vinci alone could 
paint such a face, at once so refined 
and so intellectual.’ 

‘She is a rich heiress, said one 
of the other artists, ‘and is going 
to be married to a relation, or 
guardian, or something of that sort, 
James Elton, a good fellow, but 
plain, and much older than she is,’ 

Herbert turned round. It seemed 
one to hear little Nell so spoken 
of. 

‘They say,’ added another, ‘ that 
she has come to Rome with the 
most generous intentions towards 
artists, She is going to filla gallery 
with pictures.’ 

The conversation turned off in 
another direction. The morning 
assemblage dispersed, and Herbert 
wenthome. He was delighted that 
it was to be the first sitting in his 
own house. He was rather glad 
on that account that the sitting- 
room, which opened into his studio 
on one side and into his bed-room 
on the other, had been so adorned 
by his padrone ; for now it was a 
pretty and picturesque room. He 
further decorated it with a few 
flowers placed on the table near 
which the young lady was to sit. 

He was working at the picture, 
and thinking with somewhat of 
wounded feelings of Elton’s want 
of confidence in him, They had 
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had so many discussions about 
marriage, and James -had so re- 
proached Herbert for cutting him- 
self off from all association with 
the Spencers previous to Mr. 
Spencer’s death, and had so often 
hinted, even lately, atthe advantages 
of such a marriage for him (Her- 
bert), that his lip curled in scorn at 
the evident want of openness and 
straightforwardness in Jim. What 
was he afraid of ? There could be 
no chance of rivalry. Every feel- 
ing of Herbert’s heart was absorbed 
in the young Italian with whom 
he had lately become acquainted, 
who was an entire stranger to him, 
of whose very name he was igno- 
rant, and yet to whom, by the fine 
intuition of love, he knew he was 
bound by the chords of the most 
entire sympathy and the most in- 
timate comprehension. Poor little 
Nellie! he could not help smiling 
at the admiring, almost reverential 
way in which he had heard her 
mentioned. How often had she 
sat on his knee or slept in his arms 
—how often, little monkey, had 
she, in the waywardness of illness, 
refused to take food but from his 
hand. It was strange, but he could 
not imagine how she could have 
developed into this rarely beautiful 
womanhood. At all events, he 
would endeavour to see her, and 
judge himself, one of these days, 
Afterall, she had no part, probably, 
in Mr. Spencer’s insulting offer, and 
for the sake of Auld lang syne 
he would be glad to shake hands 
with her again. But all these 
thoughts were put to flight as he 
heard a carriage stop, and saw his 
beautiful model step out of it and 
enter the house. 

Nellie had brought Annina, for 
Jim was engaged. When they 
entered the house, Herbert’s land- 
lord met them on the stairs, and 
after a low bow to Nellie, entered 
into a long whispered conversation 
with Annina, and followed them 
to the door of Herbert’s studio. 
Herbert opened it, and observed 
with surprise that the man stood 
for a few minutes on the threshold, 
and seemed pointing out to Annina 
the improvements and alterations 
in the rooms, and between each he 
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made a low bow in the direction of 
Nellie, but he was soon so busy 
placing her, and preparing for his 
work, that he thought no more of 
Signor Bonifazio’s unwonted man- 
ners. 

The sitting commenced; and 
Herbert, in his slow, correct, but 
somewhat stiff Italian, began speak- 
ing of the picture for which he 
had asked her to sit. He had al- 
ready, from his own portrait of her, 
sketched in the principal figure, 
and it was a beautiful and spirited 
sketch. He pointed out to her an 
engraving he had of Scheffer’s 
‘Christus Consolator, and _ said 
that the idea of his picture had been 
in some measure suggested by it. 

He wished to paint an apotheosis 
of woman, not only as the daughter, 
wife, mother, but through these re- 
lations to an individual, to typify 
her greater ministrations to huma- 
nity. He wished to embody in one 
beautiful woman that feminine 
element which (granted fair play 
and scope) would, he conceived, 
thoroughly modify the world, and 
which, acting side by side with 
man, would refine art into beauty, 
penetrate life with light, crown 
law with love: a realization of 
that grand figure which St. John 
foresaw—‘ the woman clothed with 
the sun, and crowned with the 
stars.’ 

Nellie’s eyes dilated as she lis- 
tened. Herbert was earnest, though 
fanciful ; eloquent, if imaginative ; 
and there were chords in Nellie’s 
heart which thrilled as he spoke on 
this exalted theme. The rapt ex- 
pression on her face gave it a sub- 
lime, unearthly look, which still 
better suited the picture ; and Her- 
bert was more and more enchanted. 
He was no longer fluent ; he stam- 
mered, he hesitated ; and the end 
of his conversation would have 
been totally unworthy the com- 
mnencement ; for it changed from 
generalities to individualities, from 
manhood to the especial man who 
was then and there declaring his 
own love, and hoping, asking, im- 
ploring hers, when at that very 
moment a knock was heard, and 
——Mrs. Elton and her daughters 
entered ! 
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There was no escape. Both Her- 
bert and Nellie remembered it was 
the very day Herbert had asked 
Mrs. Elton to come a month pre- 
viously, so that she was dans son 
droit. 

‘Why, Nellie, who would have 
thought it? said the youngest girl, 
who was talkative, and rather 
vulgar. ‘You never told us it was 
Jim's friend, Mr. Herbert, who was 
painting your picture.’ 

‘He has succeeded very well,’ 
said Mrs. Elton, in a patronizing 
tone, fussing up to the easel ; ‘ but 
rather an idealized portrait, I 
should say.’ 

Nellie was literally breathless 
with confusion, Herbert, strange 
to say, was the first to recover him- 
self. He looked more stern than 
she could have thought possible. 
A man who has been walking in a 
smiling sunny prairie, and who, 
without warning, falls suddenly 
into an ambush which an enemy 
has prepared for him, may wear 
such a look. 

He bowed to Mrs. Elton, and 
said, ‘I myself do not think the 
picture has done justice to the 
original in all points. To ensure 
success and producea true likeness 
would require a profounder com- 
prehension of art than I can pre- 
tend to.’ 

There was a double meaning in 
these words, which hit home. 
Nellie’s face was covered with in- 
dignant blushes, but she could not 
speak. She felt that most humi- 
liating of all feelings to a woman, 
that she was in a false position,and 
could not extricate herself from it. 

‘I understand now,’ continued 
Mrs.. Elton, ‘why Jim and you 
have been more than usually con- 
fidential and mysterious the last 
week or two. Is this picture for 
him? 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Nellie, impa- 
tiently, wishing herseif a hundred 
niles off. 

But all was not over yet. Jane 
Elton had been occupying herself 
by looking about her at the rooms 
and furniture. She now ran back 
to Nellie, while Herbert stood by 
Mrs. Elton, as she was examining 
the sketches in a portfolio. 


jumped up ; 
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‘I see now,’ she said, ‘why An- 
nina and you have been so busy 
sewing curtains and choosing car- 
pets and tapestry. Could not your 
ladyship come to a studio till you 
had furnished it ? 

This was said in a loud whisper, 
and Nellie hoped Herbert had not 
heard it. 

‘You are 2 good, kind creature, 
Nell,’ rattled on the unsuspicious 
girl, ‘that’s the truth. Jim told 
me Mr. Herbert ought to have had 
your fortune, but for Mr. Spencer's 
whim about the name, and that you 
want to make it up to him.’ 

Nellie could hear no more. She 
she could not endure 
the accusing look fixed on her. 

‘I must say good-bye. IthinkI 
hear the carriage,’ she said, and put 
on her hat and veil. 

It was the carriage, and James 
Elton was in it. When he entered 
the studio he saw that all was dis- 
covered, and that Herbert looked 
fearfully angry. Of all the fore- 
gone insinuations which made the 
truth soinexpressibly bitter to him, 
Jim was entirely ignorant. 

Nellie looked timidly towards 
Herbert as she moved to the door. 

‘Our sittings are over,’ he said, 
as he bowed coldly to her. ‘I 
will send you the picture in a few 
days.’ 

‘Is it finished? asked Mrs. Elton. 

‘Quite finished,’ 

‘Wait, Nell; we will go with 
you,’ 

James handed in the ladies and 
returned. Herbert was painting 
with great zeal. 

‘Are you vexed, John? 

‘Why? said Herbert, carelessly. 
‘Miss Spencer wished, no doubt, to 
be very kind, but she has mistaken 
the object of her benevolence, and 
I confess the motive of her masque- 
rade is, and will probably always 
remain, a mystery to me; but of 
course that is no reason why I 
should be vexed.’ 

‘But you look so, John.’ 

‘Are you and I friends, Jim? 

‘Are we not ? 

‘Why could you not have told 
me ? 

Herbert referred to Elton’s en- 
gagement, but Elton understood 
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him as to the identity of the pseudo- 
Italian and Nellie. 

‘I promised I would not—a 
girl’s whim, that’s all.’ 

‘It does not matter now.’ 

Herbert tried to say something 
about wishes for their happiness, 
but a tightness in his throat choked 
him. 

‘If you only knew, John, how 
she wishes to serve you : 

‘Thanks, No man or woman 
living has a right to confer favours 
on me.’ 

His eyes flashed with haughty 
indignation, 

The fact is, as Browning says, 
‘Whosoever loves must be in some 
sort god or worshipper, queen or 

age; and most of us, when we 
ove, choose what seems the royal 
part—that of giving. But it is 
more divine in some cases to sub- 
mit to receive. And Herbert had 
a nature noble enough to have 
been contented with the subordi- 
nate one, had Nellie loved him; 
but Nellie was betrothed to Elton, 
and it was intolerable to him to be 
indebted to her. 

“When does Mrs. Elton leave 
Rome? 

‘In a week or ten days—it is not 
finally settled,’ 

Herbert remained silent and 
went on working with a ferocious 
kind of vigour, and Jim thought it 
best to leave him, as he obtained 
nothing but monosyllabic replies 
to his remarks. 

A few days afterwards Miss 
Spencer received her portrait. With 
it were two exquisitely finished 
landscapes, framed in the most 
elaborate and artistic carving, and 
a note containing these few lines: 





‘I shall be glad if you think 
these pictures will acquit my debt 
to you. I wish you every happi- 
ness, and am rejoiced that at last 
you permit me to do so in your 
true character. Farewell. 

‘JoHNn HERBERT.’ 

No answer was sent to this letter; 
but James, who. found Nellie in 
tears over it, went to John to ex- 
postulate with him. Le found the 
studio locked ; the artist had gone 
to Albano, 
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CHAPTER III. 


A week afterwards Elton called 
again, and found that Herbert 
had returned. He was looking 
dreadfully ill, and James could see 
the traces of many struggles and 
much mental as well as physical 
suffering on his face, 

When he entered the studio, 
Herbert was standing before the 
sketch of Nellie as ‘Notre Dame de 
bon Secours ; but he turned away 
savagely and covered it. It was 
torture to him that Jim should see 
what a fool he was. He had so 
scorned love, and now—no, no, 
it could not be love—he would 
forget it entirely, and devote him- 
self more diligently than ever to 
art. 

‘I thought you were to leave 
Rome this week, Elton ? 

"; am not dreaming of going 
away. 

‘1 thought you accompanied your 
aunt and sisters? 

‘No, I am going to stay.’ 

There was a silence, and a look 
of pain passed over Herbert’s 
face. 

‘Why do you stay, Jim ? 

‘Because I am anxious about 
some one in Rome.’ 

Herbert did not answer, but the 
compression of his lips and the 
contraction of his forehead showed 
how much he suffered. 

‘Come to England, John.’ 

‘You know it is impossible, Do 
your cousins and Miss Spencer 
leave Rome this week ? 

His lip blanched as he said the 
word Spencer. 

‘In a week, I think, or there- 
abouts.’ 

‘And you do not go with them? 

‘No.’ 

‘How short and surly you are, 
Jim.’ 

‘Don’t provoke me, Herbert. 

‘Dear old fellow,’ said Herbert, 
in the boyish and caressing tone 
which mingled with his more 
serious moods, ‘I know you are 
vexed with me, and yet you are 
going to brave the summer heat, 
which you so dislike, because you 
think as ill of my state of health 
as Ido myself. lam not the cold- 
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blooded wretch you think me. I 
accept your kindness, and thank 
you for it from my heart.’ 

James Elton was moved, but he 
was too seriously displeased to 
answer. He merely nodded, and 
left the studio, muttering that 
Nellie expected him. He thought 
Herbert was a brute to Nellie, and 
yet .... After he was gone, 
Herbert sat for a few minutes in 
deep thought; he then rose, and 
again uncovering Nellie’s picture, 
stood before it. 

‘Notre Dame de bon Secours,’ 
he murmured, ‘ but not for me. 

He would not look again, and 
turning resolutely away, he sat 
down to the study he wished to 
finish, In the study, he had put 
in the broken column, with the 
passion-flower crowning it, which 
he had sketched at Mrs. Elton’s. 
The train of thought which it 
roused was too painful, and he put 
it aside. John Herbert was in love 
at last; but his pride had been 
wounded to the quick. That 
Nellie, happy in her engagement 
with James, should seek to play 
the part of Lady Bountiful to him, 
was unendurable. Elton’s kind- 
ness itself was a torture in certain 
moods. Hehad just now, acting 
on the impulse of the moment, 
accepted and thanked him for his 
kindness ; now, it was a positive 
pain to look forward to the time 
when Jim and he should be left 
alone, Jim eating out his heart in 
impatience for the time to come for 
him to be free to return to Nellie, 
and she waiting eagerly for the 
consummation of her happiness, 
which his death was to seal. 

‘I feel I shall not detain him 
long, he muttered. 

He was profoundly miserable. 
Art availed him nothing in this 
mood, That life which was to have 
been consecrated to a spiritual idea 
alone, was ebbing away ; and as it 
ebbed, the weakness of his nature 
made him sigh weakly for human 
affection and earthly ties, and the 
hunger of the heart became un- 
appeasable just as all chance of 
satisfying it was over. No man 
must cultivate one part of his 
nature alone, or he will have a 
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heavy debt to pay; and perhaps 
at the very moment when he is 
bankrupt of success in his most 
cherished aims, the latent and 
hitherto unemployed forces of his 
being will arise and demand a stern 
reckoning, 

Herbert sat for some time lost 
in the fluctuation of his feelings ; 
but the heat became so suffocating, 
his power of commanding himself 
was so overcome by physical weak- 
ness, added to mental torture, that 
he found he could not work. He 
thought the fresh air of the Cam- 
pagna would revive him. He left 
his studio, and jumping into a 
jiacre, told the coachman to drive 
out of the Porta Salara. He had 
entirely forgotten it was the first 
of May, and that it was the day 
the German artists celebrate by a 
procession and a pic-nic in the 
Campagna. His coachman, how- 
ever, had not forgotten it, and he 
— on his poor jaded, wearied 

1acks till they reached a large 
assembly of persons who had met 
on that part of the plain which is 
near Poussin’s rocks. 

Every year the German artists 
and students hold a merry festival 
in the open air, in some picturesque 
part of the Campagna. They keep 
as closely as possible to the tradi- 
tions of their fatherland. They 
wear medizval fancy dresses, they 
have a president enthroned on a 
fanciful car, and all are decorated 
with swords, or rather with scab- 
bards, for the weapon inside is a 
very bloodless one,—a mere wooden 
blade, with the device, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ emblazoned in large 
Gothic characters on it. 

It depends a good deal on who 
is president how the festa goes off; 
but when it is a popular member 
of the fraternity of artists, or one 
who has a spirit of invention, or 
rather of organization, nothing can 
be gayer or more pleasant than this 
May holiday. 

Bright colours, pretty women, 
picturesque costumes ; over all, the 
Roman sky, with its serene and 
changeless blue ; beneath all, the 
earth, with its carpet of wild 
flowers and tender vernal grass ; 
and around all, that balmy, lucid 
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air which it is a positive enjoy- 
ment to breathe, and which seems 
to soothe sorrow as much as it 
heals pain, 

Then there are all sorts of games, 
races, running in sacks, leaping, 
wrestling; the Teutonic element 
asserting itself forcibly partly in 


these athletic sports, partly in that ° 


exquisite music which is heard 
after the noise has ceased. 

At this particular festa was pre- 
sent an English lady who had 
been once a celebrated queen of 
song, both in Italy and England. 
She was an artist, by God’s gift as 
well as by hereditary claim, and 
the artists present were desirous of 
rendering her due homage. 

After the jovial dinner, which 
was eaten pic-nic fashion on the 
grass, about a dozen young men 
disappeared for a few minutes, and 
then, with a sudden burst of sound, 
the beautiful well tutored voices 
sang a chorus composed for the 
occasion, 

Surely music, like colour, is one 
of God’s especial charities. Use 
might shape form, and sound be 
intelligible in words, but what a 
grey dumb world it would then be. 
Now, if we seek for beauty for the 
eye, comes colour to enchant 
us ; if we seek for beauty for the 
ear, we are ravished by melody, 
and thus to man it is given not 
only to live, but to enjoy. The 
voices swelled in full accord, then 
sank, and the echoes prolonged the 
sweet cadence till every heart was 
stirred with the passionate melan- 
choly of the strain. 

One person in a group among 
the listeners was moved to tears. 
Nellie, with Mrs. Elton and her 
daughters, was present. The music 
had touched her as few things 
could have done, and her tears fell 
fast. She moved away, and wan- 
dered over the grass till she found 
she had reached the other side of 
the mound at the foot of which all 
the gay company was assembled, 
It was a respite to her to find her- 
self alone, and she went on, till she 
stood behind a clump of trees, 
which entirely shut out from her 
the revellers below, though frag- 
mentary chords from the music 
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rose with a sweetness made more 
touching by the breaks and pauses 
caused by the distance. 

Nellie was in a very despondent 
state of mind, She had failed in 
her plan, and failure is always 
bitter. Nellie was a charming 
creature ; but charming creatures, 
let me whisper it in your ear, are 
often self-willed and proud. Nellie 
was very proud, and she had not 
been accustomed to find herself 
baffled; nay, it seemed very like 
being twice rejected. Yes: the 
ugly thought would come; she 
turned pale as she reflected on it, 
and then the paleness gave way to 
a warm indignant blush. It never 
occurred to Nellie that any one 
could misunderstand her relations 
with James. He was her brother, 
her guardian, her old friend (not 
such an old friend as Herbert, 
though); but such a staid, steady 
fellow could never be thought of in 
any other capacity but that of ad- 
viser, consoler, guide. It was 
sweet, however, to have such an 
affection to fall back on. He loved 
Herbert, too, so dearly ; and Her- 
bert had accepted his offer of re- 
maining with him—that was one 
comfort. 

Nellie resolved to make him 
promise faithfully to let her know 
every particular of Herbert’s health. 
She did not dare allow even to 
herself (poor Nellie!) that there 
was much to fear in Herbert's 
state; nor did she acknowledge 
why all her hopes were thus bound 
in Herbert's life, and that the gra- 
titude of the child had merged into 
the absorbing love of the woman. 
She was too innocent and too 
girlish clearly to understand her 
own feelings. She only knew she 
was very unhappy. 

While she was thus musing, a 
slow step at her side made her look 
up, and a voice suddenly addressed 
her: 

* Miss Spencer ! is it possible? 

It was Herbert. He had got out 
of his carriage and sent it away, 
while he wandered as far as he 
could from the gay pleasure-seekers 
below. 

Nellie recovered herself at once. 
‘Why impossible, Mr. Herbert ? 
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‘I could not fancy yon would 
be left alone.’ 

‘Why should I have less liberty 
than other people? I was a little 
tired, and I fancied [ could enjoy 
the music better here,’ Nellie an- 
swered, petulantly. It is often a 
woman's armour when she feels 
most weak and humble. 

‘What a pathos underlies their 
gayest songs with the Germans, do 
you not think so? He plunged at 
once into a subject which could be 
impersonal, for there was a tone in 
her voice which stung him. 

‘Yes: it is very perceptible in 
such a chorus as this, which is joy- 
ous and genial, but in which there 
is a depth so different from the 
light sparkling brindist of an Ita- 
lian composer.’ 

‘Yes; the Italians have much 
more single-mindedness, or single- 
heartedness, if it may be so called, 
than we have; they love, hate, 
enjoy, suffer with a more simple 
wholeness than we Northerns,’ 

‘There is not that mingling of 
opposing currents; with us, even 
in joy there is perceptible a yearn- 
ing for the unattained and unat- 
tainable ; and in our grief there is 
always a note of aspiration, of vic- 
tory.’ 

‘If I may speak as a painter, the 
Italians know blue and red—the 
Germans understand violet and 
orange.’ 

‘I suppose the perfect individual 
would be one who manages the 
whole scale of colour, blends hope 
with grief, humility with joy.’ 

‘It is the same with the coun- 
tenance : how plainly we read these 
expressive faces around us; our 
Northern ones are almost inscru- 
table.’ 

Nellie thought so too, and wished 
she could read Herbert’s. He was 
so pale, he looked so ill, and yet in 
his eyes was a troubled gleam 
whenever he met hers, which gave 
a fire and a glow to his whole face. 
She had a dim consciousness that 
no man who was utterly indifferent 
towards her could so have looked, 
But his words and manner belied 
his eyes. 

Both felt too constrained, how- 
ever, to prolong the interview, and 
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they rose and turned their steps 
downwards. 

It was now late in the afternoon, 
and the clear and cloudless heavens 
were deepening into that wonder- 
ful orange tint which is so peculiar 
to Roman sunsets—a colour at once 
transparent, yet deep. But this 
evening Herbert’s artist eye was 
blind to 


The strange superfluous glory of the air. 


They walked side by side, with 
drooping eyes and silent lips ; with 
the same sad thought in the hearts 
of each, that it was certainly the 
last time they should so walk to- 
gether. 

Oh! if the earth on which we 
tread could be conscious of the 
feelings which make heavy the 
once light foot, or if the sky could 
guess why our eyes turn away from 
its blue arch, it might be that a 
voice of comfort and consolation 
would be heard to whisper to us, 
But it never may be so; and now 
as ever, all nature was silent and 
unpitying; and Herbert and 
Nellie never forgot the misery of 
that walk, the smiling recklessness 
of the sunny scene around them, 
nor the relentless serenity of the 
blue above them. 

When they reached the Eltons, 
Jim was startled at seeing them 
together. He anxiously perused 
their faces to see if there had been 
pardon or reconciliation ; but they 
were both so pale and sad, he saw 
there was no change. Herbert said 
a few words of civil greeting, and 
then took his leave. 

Every one was beginningto move, 
and the carriages were assembled, 
The servants were running about 
after their respective padroni, pack- 
ing up baskets and gathering 
cloaks. But, as sometimes happens 
in such cases, there was some diffi- 
culty in arranging the various par- 
ties. There had been an accumu- 
lation of people, and no correspond- 
ing stretching and elastic power in 
the equipages. 

Nellie had come in her own car- 
riage with Mrs, Elton and the two 
girls, and Elton on the box; but 
a lady and her son had joined their 
party, and there was some hesita- 
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tion as to how they could be ac- 
commodated. Nellie settled it in 
a moment. She said she would 
walk part of the way with Elton, 
and the first empty vehicle that 
could be found was to be sent back 
for her. She was rejoiced at the 
srospect of the quiet téte-d-téte with 
Fiton, instead of the chattering of 
his sisters and the platitudes of his 
aunt. Some apologies were made ; 
and the young man who had joined 
the party on purpose to improve 
his acquaintance with the heiress, 
looked considerably disappointed. 

Nellie drew down her veil and 
walked silently beside Jim. He 
commenced making some observa- 
tions on the day, but she was silent, 
and his remarks remained unan- 
swered. At last she said— 

‘ When will you write to me, Jim? 

* As soon as you please, Nellie.’ 

‘I rely on your writing to me 
very often long letters, telling me 
all you do, where you go, who you 
see ;—how Herbert is.’ Her voice 
sank as she added the last injunc- 
tion. 

‘I promise you, Nell.’ 

Elton’s brave heart felt a pang, 


but he conquered it nobly. All he 
did was precious in her eyes now, 
because through him she would 


hear of Herbert. The most unsel- 
fish of mortals could not be insen- 
sible to the sting of such a thought, 
but he was too generous to allow it 
to rankle. 

Gradually the distance between 
them and the few pedestrians be- 
sides themselves increased, and 
they were left to almost utter soli- 
tude. 

‘You will be very tired, I fear, 
Nellie” said Jim, observing her 
languid and spiritless step. 

‘No; but I wish we could never 
reach Rome.’ 

‘I fear it will be very late before 
we shall do so. It is so difficult to 
find carriages at this hour.’ 

Presently a speck in the distance 
became visible, approaching them ; 
it came nearer, enlarged, and they 
saw acommon calesse, driven by a 
rustic-looking man, and drawn by 
a spirited but rather restive horse, 
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Elton hailed it. Would the man 
take them to Rome, or would he— 
for Elton saw there was only place 
for two—follow them on foot, and 
repossess himself of his equipage 
after it deposited Elton and Nellie 
at home? 

The man demurred ; he was going 
back to his own house. It was late, 
and to return would oblige him to 
pass a night in Rome ; however, on 
promise of an adequate remunera- 
tion for all this inconvenience, he 
consented, 

Elton handed Nellie in, and 
jumped in himself, the man hold- 
ing the horse meanwhile. 

‘Eun poco fiero, Signore ; bada, 
bada,’* he added, as, having taken 
the reins, Elton set off. The horse 
evidently did not like retracing his 
steps from the pleasant road lead- 
ing to his stable and supper. His 
bells and scarlet tassels shook most 
ominously ; and the curious gilt 
hook which rises from the collar of 
the barbaric Roman harness, and 
to which was, as usual, appended a 
tuft of fiery-looking feathers, 
matching the tuft fastened on his 
forehead, nodded very viciously 
from side to side as he felt the bit 
and reins, 

‘ What a brute,’ said Elton ; ‘ he 
will pull my wrists off.’ Nellie, to 
whom the very sensation of physical 
fear was unknown, could not help 
laughing at the contest. ‘ Hush, 
Nellie, for God’s sake! Jf he kicks, 
we are done for; and there are 
some ugly bits of road between us 
and Rome.’ 

Nothing but Elton’s strong hand 
could have curbed the horse at all ; 
but his nerves were not of iron, 
and he was anxious about Nellie. 
‘If we were only clear of the 
gap,’ he said. 

* What gap? 

‘They are making a new road in 
amore direct line from the gate ; 
and where it meets this one there 
is a sharp turn, which might be 
awkward, for on one side it sud- 
denly falls several feet.’ 

The shocks and strains which the 
little calesse had endured, seemed 
to try its springs to the utmost, as 


* He is a little wild, sir ; take care—take care. 
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the horse would gallop for a few 
yards and then _—- and swerve 
in the most headlong manner. 

‘It is quite useless, Nell. You 
must jump out, Here, my good 
fellow, said Elton to a man whom 
they were overtaking, ‘hold his 
head for a minute.’ 

The man turned: it was Herbert. 
He obeyed, and stood in the path 
as the horse came up, and held 
him. 

‘Nellie, jump out,’ called Jim, 
almost throwing her from the car- 
riage as he leaped out himself. 

Nellie was so confused and be- 
wildered that she lost her presence 
of mind. She stumbled and fell, 
fortunately clear of the carriage. 
The horse, held in for a moment, 
swerved aside, and then, with head- 
long fury, plunged onwards. -Ina 
moment calesse and horse were in 
the gap. 

Herbert and Elton raised Nell. 
She was stunned by her fall. 

‘Lift her, said James. ‘I will 
go to that accursed horse ; but you 
must carry her down the bank 
yonder. I think there is a little 
rill of water there.’ 

Herbert did not say that the 
horse’s sudden swerving had bruised 
and nearly dislocated his shoulder. 
He lifted Nellie and carried her to 
the stream. When Nellie came to 
her senses, her hat was off her 
face, her hair wet, but she saw no 
one. 

She called James. 

‘James is with the horse,’ said 
Herbert. She then found he was 
standing leaning against the bank, 
but he did not turn round. 

‘Who brought me here ? 

‘James told me to do so,’ 
voice was very weak and low. 

‘ Again ! muttered Nellie, ‘again 
I owe my life to him. How un- 
fortunate I am. He has no right 
to do it.’ 

‘No right, Miss Spencer,’ said 
Herbert, who had turned round 
and showed a face so deathly pale 
that Nellie was awestruck. She 
could not continue her reproach, 
—half jest, half earnest—but ap- 
proached him frightened and peni- 
tent. At this moment, a carriage 
advanced towards them, which 
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proved to be the one sent by Mrs, 
Elton, with Nellie’s own servant on 
the box. 

James, having found the calesse 
shattered to pieces, and the horse 
reduced to docility from fright, 
bade the servant lead it on to Rome, 
and Nellie and he got into the other 
carriage; Herbert would have 
turned away, but Elton made him 
get in too. 

‘ Are you sure you are not hurt? 
said James to Nellie. 

‘No; only shaken and bruised.’ 

‘What an end to our day of 
pleasure,’ continued Jim, but the 
two other occupants of the carriage 
were perfectly silent, and he said 
no more. 

When they arrived at Via Gre- 
goriana, Nellie was assisted out by 
James. She turned round and 
looked wistfully at Herbert, but 
after one glance he had turned 
away. 

‘God bless him! he has saved 
my life again, she said, as she and 
Elton went in, having given orders 
for the coachman to drop Herbert 
at his studio. 

After stopping for half an hour 
to explain matters to Mrs. Elton, 
James went home, and then thought 
he would go and see after Herbert, 
whose looks and silence had 
alarmed him. 

At the door there was a little 
crowd, and the carriage which had 
taken him home was still in the 
street, while the coachman was 
answering questions right and left. 

‘ E quasi morto, were the words 
he heard. 

‘What is it? he asked. 

A dozen voices replied that the 
Signor forestiere had fainted, and 
had been obliged to be carried into 
his studio. That he was dying, if 
not dead. 

James rushed upstairs — the 
studio was full of persons, but 
Herbert was not tlicre ; he pushed 
open the door of the bed-room, 
there were some people busy about 
the bed, on it John Herbert lay, 
with blood staining his lips; he 
had broken a bloodvessel. 

‘It is all over, dear fellow,’ he 
whispered, in a hoarse voice ; ‘ but 
tell her I loved her, You will for- 

H 
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give me, I know, for I have never 
let her see it. I knew she was 
yours ; but why not tell me, Jim? 

‘Mine! God help you, Herbert, 
how could you be so deceived. I 
love her, as you may guess, but 
Nellie has no feeling for me but 
regard, friendship, confidence. I 
saw it at once, and have never 
breathed a word of my feelings to 
her.’ 

A strange, wild light gleamed in 
Herbert’s eyes, but only for a mo- 
ment ; ‘tell her, then, 1 loved her, 
darling Nellie.’ 

The revulsion of feeling was too 
strong, and he fainted again. 

Elton had sent for the best sur- 
geon in Rome, and he arrived, 
fortunately, almost immediately. 
After three or four hours of great 
peril, the effusion of blood was 
stanched, and the case pronounced 
not entirely hopeless. Constant 
watching was enjoined. Weak- 
ness and fever were both to be 
guarded against, but if all went 
well, the enforced care and repose 
might, so said the great authority, 
restore his health, which evidently 
had been much shaken. 

‘Dear Nell, wrote Elton, ‘I can- 
not leave Herbert; his exertions to- 
day have ended in a broken blood- 
vessel. Do not be frightened ; 
great care is required, but the 
worst of the danger is over. He 
was in great peril for some hours. 
I shall not leave him for a day or 
two. Take care of yourself. I will 
send you another bulletin to-mor- 
row. How he loves you, Nell! he 
had got some preposterous non- 
sense into his head before; but 
when he thought it was all over 
with him, he held me to him and 
whispered, with what we allthought 
was his last breath, “‘Tell her how 
I loved her, Darling Nellie.” Will 
this bring back the colour to your 
cheek, and the light to your eyes? 
It was all a mistake before ! 

The leader of a forlorn hope, the 
martyr in his shirt of fire, have 
rarely overcome self more nobly 
and entirely than did James Elton 
when he wrote the last few sen- 
tences of hisletter. He dispatched 


it at ten o'clock, and composed 
himself for the night, leaving the 
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door between the bed-room and 
studio half open, that a little air 
might enter the room during the 
warm May night. 

Herbert continued asleep; the 
exhaustion was so great, and na- 
ture was also asserting her right to 
replace the rest he had so merci- 
lessly robbed himself of for so 
many months and years. Elton 
was dozing, too, be it said ; in fact, 
good, patient Elton was tired out, 
but it was a very slight doze, for he 
started to hisfeeton hearinga sound 
of a passer by in the street. Ail was 
quiet again. He had heard about 
ten minutes after the movement in 
the street, a slight rustle in the 
curtains at the opposite side of the 
bed, but he fancied it was the win- 
dow, or some outer door beyond, 
which had admitted a little air, 
and he did not move. 

About dawn Herbert awoke. He 
moaned a little, and with the vague 
unrest of weakness, stretched out 
his arms. A hand held a cup 
with a cordial to his lips. 

‘Thank you, Jim,’ he said, and 
pressed the hand. It was so soft 
and small that he involuntarily 
opened his eyes. 

A female figure was bending 
over him; there was tender com- 
passion, but there was something 
more solemn and more exalted in 
those divine eyes. 

_ ‘Notre Dame de bon Secours ! 
Oh, if I dream may I never wake 
again.’ His senses seemed sway- 
ing to and fro on the verge of de- 
lirium, 

It was a low but mortal voice 
which replied— 

‘Was all the debt to be mine, 
John? were you to save my life 
twice, and this time at the risk of 
your own, and was I never to prove 
that I was grateful to you—that I 
loved you? 

The last words were added in 
compliance with the wild and 
questioning ardour in the hollow 
eyes which were fixed on her, and 
then she bent low over his hand, 
and Herbert felt Nellie’s tears fall 
fast on it. 

Six months afterwards John 
Herbert was painting at his great 
picture. He was paler, thinner, 
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but the whole man looked vivified 
into health and happiness, He 
and Nellie had been married a 
month. It was November, and 
they had returned to Rome. 

‘How are you getting on, Her- 
bert? said Elton. 

‘Famously ; but when did you 
arrive 

‘Only last night. I am en route 
to the Kast.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said a voice from 
the loggia, and there, framed in by 
the hanging tendrils of the tardy 
vine, Nellie looked down upon 
them, radiant with beauty and 
beautiful with joy. 
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‘I will not hear of your going, 
dear old Jim, she said; ‘you 
must stay this winter with us. 
We will make you so happy.’ 

‘You have the right model at 
last, John, said Elton, with a 
strange wistful look. 

‘Yes, thanks to you, Jim, a 
model and a wife. I owe you both,’ 

John Herbert never attained to 
great precision or order, but he be- 
came a great painter, and in all his 
pictures there was the same noble 
head, with its deep and spiritual 
eyes, and its lovely, loving mouth. 
He and Nell were happy though 
married. 

I. B. 


THE HYMN OF THE PRIESTESS OF DIANA. 


IN USUM ANNI 1862. 


OF ali maidens Mistress! Help at need 
> Of souls unstained and bosoms virginal, 
With vervain and with fragrant gums we feed 
The flame that burned and burns, and ever shall ; 
Light thou the fire that flames with holy thought, 
And let the world to thy white shrine be brought. 


The altar-light, mounting to find thy face, 
Gleams back upon us from the brow divine, 
Filling with placid splendour all the place : 
Fill so the earth, supremest Goddess mine! 
That men, awaking out of fancied light, 
May know it, matched with Dian’s noon-time—night. 


O brow, where shame can never come to sit! 
O cheek of snow, that blush can never melt! 
O ear, that hears no word or wish unfit ! 
O breast, which thought unsainted never felt ! 
Show thyself, Dian! unto other eyes 
As unto us, thy deep-sworn votaries. 


For we, who round about thine altar go, 
Thou Daughter of the Father of the world! 
Know thee divinest ;—if men knew thee so 
Then were the false gods from their temples hurled ; 
And mortals, leaving blind and sinful yearning, 
Should scorn false beauty, beauty true discerning. 
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Queen of the quiet sky !—the night’s full moon! 
Be moon, and pierce the darkness of this cloud, 
Whereunder wander, in a dreamful swoon, 
The fellows of our blood, a witless crowd; 
Send thou the silver ray that lightens this ; 
Show them the path which goes by good to bliss. 


Huntress of noble harts—high-purposed Maid! 
Whose sandal tied for free and fearless chase 
Is fairer than the cestus proud, displayed 
By her of Cyprus—stand in pride of place 
Before the eyes of men, and lead them on 
To hunt beside thee, turning off for none. 


Ah, joy! beside thee—by thee—in thy spirit— 
The chase of life along the years to lead, 
Conquering desire, by high desire to merit 
The bliss of bliss, the love of loves, the meed 
Of angel-eyes, blessing th’ unshaken faith, 
Firm held through life, in full repose on death. 


fs Sm ia ara S 


And Thou, of all the gods, hast these to give— 
The kingdom of a calm and equal mind ; 
The kiss, cold, true, bidding the soul’s love live 
To meet caresses, tarrying yet behind, 
But past hope tender, as what dreams the moon 
Left on the forehead of Endymion. 


Eheu ! we speak of things we cannot know, 
And knowing, in this presence we were dumb ; 
But on these winds that round thy portal go 
Echoes from Aphrodite’s revels come, 
Marring our hymns. High Goddess! make men see 
The ‘ Foam-Born’s’ beauty but a blot to thee. 


Epwin ARNOLD. 
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THE ORDEAL BY OATH. 


A PLEA FoR ENFRANCHISEMENT. 


OF day last autumn the follow- 
ing report appeared in the 
columns of the Manchester Ex- 
aminer :— 


An extraordinary occurrence took place 
last week in the Rochdale County Court. 
So far as we have observed, it has not 
attracted the attention of our contem- 
poraries, and since it involves an im- 
portant question relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice, as a matter of public 
duty we proceed to lay it before our 
readers. The case in dispute was a trivial 
one. Mr. Samuel Maden, by profession 
an artist, sued his wife’s stepfather for 
£6 3s., being the estimated value of a 
pianoforte, which, it was alleged, the 
latter had wrongfully detained. The 
defence set up was, that the pianoforte 
belonged to Mrs, Maden’s mother, the 
defendant's wife. These facts are imma- 
terial, but it is necessary to state them 
in order to understand what follows, 
The only witness called to substantiate 
the plaintiff's case was Mrs. Maden. She 
would probably have deposed that the 
pianoforte belonged to her, and might 
have sustained this allegation by facts 
convincing to the jury. This, however, 
is merely supposition, for she was not 
allowed to give evidence at all. The 
moment Mrs. Maden stepped into the box, 
Mr. Standring, the defendant's counsel, 
began questioning her as to her religious 
belief. Did she believe in a future state 
of rewards and punishments? She did 
not. At this point the judge, C. Temple, 
Esq., took up the examination. His 
Honour—‘ You do not believe in any 
humaft responsibility for telling a Tie ? 
*Yes, I do.” His Honour—‘ Except to 
society? ‘No.’ His Honour—‘ Do you 
believe in a God who can punish you for 
telling a lie? ‘No?’ His Honour— 
‘Then I cannot hear you, and I nonsuit 
the plaintiff, with costs for the defendant’s 
advocate. If people will insult public 
opinion in a court of justice they must 
take the consequences.’ And so the case 
ended. 


It is to the policy of the law, not 
to the manner in which it is ad- 
ministered by Mr. Temple, that we 
desire to direct the attention of 
those who feel that the decision is 
inconsistent with equity,and foreign 
to the spirit of our institutions. 
Upon the manner, indeed, in which 
this Rochdale magistrate maintains 


truth and executes justice, any 
comment were superfluous. Sorely 
against her will, he extorts from 
the poor woman at his bar an 
avowal of her opinions upon re- 
ligious topics, and then accuses her 
of ‘insulting public opinion in a 
court of justice’ by the expression 
of them! We do not know any- 
thing of Mr. Temple’s antecedents ; 
but we incline to believe that in 
a previous era of official existence 
(at a yet earlier he may have sat for 
Dogberry) he must have supplied 
Mr. Dickens with the hint of one 
of his happiest sketches. No 
reader can have forgotten the ad- 
mirable scenein Bleak House, where 
the sapient coroner examines ‘Joe’ 
on his theological experiences. The 
little crossing-sweeper is brought 
up to give evidence on an inquest, 
and being interrogated, as lawyers 
would say, on the voire dire, deposes 
as follows :— 


Name, Jo. Nothing else that he knows 
on. Knows a broom’sa broom, and knows 
it’s wicked to tellalie. Don’t recollect 
who told him about the broom or about 
the lie, but knows both. Can't exactly 
say what'll be done to him arter he’s 
dead, if he tells a lie to the gentleman, 
but believes itll be something very bad 
to punish him, and sarve him right—and 
so he'll tell the truth! ‘ This wont do, 
gentlemen,’ says the coroner, with a me- 
lancholy shake of the head. ‘ Don’t you 
think you can receive his evidence, sir ? 
says an attentive juryman. ‘ Out of the 
question,’ says the coroner. ‘ You have 
heard the boy. Can’t exactly say, wont 
do, you know. We can’t take thatina 
court of justice, gentlemen. It’s terrible 
depravity. Put the boy aside.’ Boy 
put aside, to the great edification of the 
audience, especially of little Swills, the 
comic vocalist. 


But, leaving Mr. Temple, the 
question is one that demands se- 
rious consideration. Its importance 
was felt at the time, and an appeal 
was immediately taken to the 
Court of Exchequer, where the dif- 
ferent points involved were elabo- 
rately argued by Mr. Crawfurd. 
The appeal was unsuccessful. 
Chief Baron Pollock expressed the 
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unanimous opinion of his brethren 
on the bench when he said that 
‘by the law of England a witness 
must be sworn according to some 
religious ceremony or other; that 
a sceptic who is insensible to the 
obligations of an oath is an incom- 
petent witness ; and that in conse- 
quence the decision of the court 
below must beatlirmed.* The law 

sclear: the judges are of course 
pound to administer the law; and 
it is to the Legislature that we 
must look for redress,—if it be 
expedient that redress should be 
granted,—‘ if it be expedient, — 
and we think it is impossible to 
examine the subject carefully with- 
out coming to the conclusion that 
wisdom, mercy, and policy counsel 
the removal of the disability. 

The considerations which should 
guide the jurist in dealing with 
this matter, are very clear and very 
simple, Testimony is either trust- 
worthy or untrustworthy. It is 
quite proper that precautions should 
be taken to exclude from the court 
of justice testimony that cannot 
be relied on. But, on the other 
hand, when any reliable testimony 
is excluded, the chances that justice 
will be done diminish in proportion 
to the extent of testimony so ex- 
cluded. The truth is shut out; 
the eye is closed against the light ; 
and a measure of positive injustice 
and wrong is inflicted. 

These are the only considerations 
that the jurist can entertain. Un- 
happily, however, others have been 
allowed to influence the argument. 
The sceptic is declared to be an 
incompetent witness, because it is 
deemed advisable to punish him for 
his opinions. A mark of infamy 
is attached to him. He is singled 
out, and branded like a convict. 
Such a policy, of course, does not 
admit of justification. The law 
has no dislikes. The State—theo- 
retically at least—is never in a pas- 
sion. it neither approves nor dis- 
approves of a man’s character, or 
of a man’s opinions. The fools 
among us are not required to wear 
the cap and bells: our sinners do 
not sit in sackcloth and ashes: the 





* Maden and Wife v. Cattanach. 
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pretty horsebreaker does not appear 
in the Devil’s livery. If the law, 
therefore, attach any disability toan 
unbeliever, it is not to punish him 
for his unbelief. On the contrary, 
it saysindifierently to all its citizens: 
‘Believe what you like ; the region 
of faith is beyond my jurisdiction ; 
I do not reward belief, I attach no 
penalty to unbelief. You may en- 
tertain the opinion that a Supreme 
Being dees not govern the world 
without challenge from me. I 
wont imprison you—I wont burn 
you. So longas you do not invade 
my rights or peril my existence, I 
regard you and your opinions with 
perfect unconcern, I take your 
children from you, indeed, because 
I cannot with safety allow you to 
corrupt the future citizen: and I 
do not admit your testimony, be- 
cause you cannot be expected to ° 
speak the truth. I protect myself, 
—I do not punish you.’ 

When we have once rid ourselves 
of the notion that ‘ society holds a 
commission from on high to avenge 
any supposed offence to. Omni- 
potence, which is not also a wrong 
to our fellow-creatures,’ and of other 
delusions begotten under similar 
auspices, the question of the ad- 
missibility of a sceptic’s testimony 
is reduced to a mere question of 
expediency, and falls to be decided 
by the plain rule already adverted 
to. Are we entitled to exclude the 
sceptic, because his testimony can- 
not be trusted? 

‘Yes, is the answer, ‘A sceptic 
does not believe in a Supreme 
Being, who will punish him at the 
day of judgment if he testify 
falsely ; and consequently, a scep- 
tic can have no adequate induce- 
ment to teil the truth, and no 
reliance can be placed upon his 
testimony.’ 

The argument will not bear in- 
spection. It is nothing better than 
a theological fiction—a dream of 
schoolmen or casuists, In the first 
place, as Mr. Mill has observed, it 
is ‘historically true that a large 
proportion of infidels in all ages 
have been persons of distinguished 
integrity and honour.’ In the next 


Court of Exchequer, Nov. 11, 1861. 
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place, the terrorist theory of morals 
is in articulo mortis, An honest 
man does uot tell the truth because 
he is to be punished if he does 
not. It is not the fear of prison 
fare here, or hell fire hereafter, 
that keeps you from lying. Analyse 
your Own motives, and see if it be 
the dread of punishment, or a 
natural feeling of rectitude, the 
instinct of truth in the soul, that 
is at work in your life. The scep- 
tic is subject to the same motives. 
His sense of honour is as nice as 
your own; he is as honest, as 
scrupulous, as yourself, What, in- 
deed, can more strikingly demon- 
strate his steady conscientiousness, 
his keen regard for truth, than his 
readiness to brave the obloquy 
which must attach to one who 
confesses that he belongs to a 
proscribed and obnoxious sect 4 
The scholastic theory on which 
exclusion is maintained being once 
put out of the way, it is obvious 
that equity demands admission. It 
is surely prodigiously unjust that 
® woman can be deprived of her 
piano because she holds eccentric 


views about the day of judgment ? 
The practical consequences of ex- 
clusion are, in short, utterly incon- 


sistent with the letter , not to say 
with the spirit, of our law. An 
infidel is not an outlaw. You are 
not entitled to hunt him down, 
and shoot him like a noxious ani- 
mal. ‘The State spreads its shield 
over him as over the rest of us, 
You cannot plunder an unbeliever 
any more than you can plunder a 
bishop. ‘ You cannot; and yet in 
effect you can with perfect impu- 
nity, whenever, at least, you find 
him by himself, or in company 
with others of his own persuasion 
only; for the law will not allow 
him or them to testify against you. 

The exclusion, besides, is fraught 
with injustice, not merely to the 
unbeliever, but to those who are 
thereby deprived of the benefit of 
his testimony. Herein, indeed, 
consists the hope of the reformer. 
A very keen feeling of self-interest 
or indignation is needed to rouse 
the British public out of its habi- 
tual apathy. When some notorious 
criminal, some future Manning or 
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Laffarge, escapes the hangman be- 
cause the sole eye-witness chanced 
to entertain sceptical opinions, and 
could not enter the witness-box, 
the people, seriously indignant 
or alarmed, will begin to inquire 
whether a fantastic disability i is to 
be allowed any longer to defeat 
the ends of justice, and Parliament 
will then cease, perhaps, to extend 
an admiring deference to this vene- 
rable anomaly. 

These considerations are conclu- 
sive ; but the crowning absurdity 
yet remains. The unbelieving liar 
is admitted: the unbelieving truth- 
teller is shut out. In most cases 
the proof of capacity or incapacity 
must depend exclusively upon the 
party himself. It is almost impos- 
sible to prove that a man is an 
unbeliever, if he asserts that he is 
not. The utmost that you can do 
is to show that he was an un- 
believer at some past period, which 
will not avail against his assertion 
on oath that he has changed his 
views, and is a believer now. Here 
surely is a nestful of anomalies, 
You start with the proposition 
that all unbelievers are necessarily 
liars ; and yet on the question of 
competency you depend exclusively 
upon their testimony. The sole 
guarantee that you can obtain is 
the word of the man whom you do 
not credit. You rely upon the truth- 
fulness of those who have no root of 
truth in them. You have recourse 
to a test which you declare in the 
same breath to be no test at all. 
So that if an unbeliever act up to 
the theory of his character which 
you have constructed, and (by pro- 
claiming himself a believer) lies, 
you allow him to speak ; but if he 
shows that your theory is at fault, 
and (in confessing his unbelief—to 
his own detriment, it may be) 
speaks the truth, you shut his 
mouth. These logical dilemmas 
might be multiplied indefinitely ; 
but the absurdity of the position 
has been sufficiently demonstrated. 
It may be farther observed, how- 
ever, that witnesses are not always 
willing witnesses, and are in fact 
(in cases where their testimony 
must prove damaging or disastrous 
to a friend or near relative) often 
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sincerely anxious to disqualify 
themselves. The records of our 
criminal courts, we have no doubt, 
would discover many cases in which 
recourse has been had to the 
safest and surest mode of disquali- 
fication.* 

The bearing of all this upon the 
principle with which we set out is 
very clear. The exclusion of a 
sceptics evidence is indefensible ; 
because we thereby wrongfully, 
and against the policy of law, limit 
the area from which evidence may 
be taken. Any disability, there- 
fore, which is attached to him by 
statute or at common law, ought to 
be at once removed. 

But there is another aspect to the 
question which we have not yet 
touched upon. No person (with 
certain exceptions to be noticed 
immediately) is permitted to be- 
come a witness in a court of justice 
in this country unless he first take 
part in a religious rite. This re- 
ligious rite is the oath, whereby, 
as Coke expresses it, ‘the witness 
calls upon Almighty God to wit- 
ness that his testimony is true.’ 
It is obvious that so long as this 
initial ordeal is maintained, the 
sceptic who declines to swear 
against his conscience must be 
excluded. So that in dealing with 
the exclusion of unbelievers we are 
forced to consider whether it is 
essential to maintain this test, or 
whether it may not with perfect 
safety be dispensed with or abo- 
lished,—abolished, at least, as re- 
spects those to whom it is inappli- 
cable. 

We do not mean to discuss at 


any length the more general of 
these questions. We have always 
held, indeed, that Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s arguments against the re- 
tention of the rite—a rite which 
frightens the timid out of their 
senses, and does not deter the un- 
scrupulous— have not been an- 
swered, and are unanswerable.t 
Bentham—the most incisive, if not 
the soundest, of political and legal 
thinkers—was of opinion that the 
oath, besides being in many as- 
pects an irreverential, unbecoming, 
and anomalous ceremony, was not 
in any sense a safeguard. It was 
‘a sort of artificial or factitious 
security for trustworthiness ; ‘a se- 
curity against a man’s doing that 
which he has engaged not to do; 
‘in the hands of justice an alio- 
gether useless agent, in the hands 
of injustice a deplorably service- 
able one.’ If it had any appearance 
of efficacy, it was because ‘a decla- 
ration upon oath includes a decla- 
ration upon honour ;’ and because 
the person who swore falsely in- 
curred infamy, and could be pro- 
secuted for perjury. Stripped of 
those sanctions, its impotence im- 
mediately appeared. ‘If you wish 
to have powder of post,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘taken for an efficacious 
medicine, try it with opium and 
antimony ; if you wish to have-it 
taken for what it is, try it by itself.’ 
It was one of the supernatural tests 
for the detection of truth resorted 
to by a material and superstitious 
age, and the fate which had over- 
taken its connexions was in store 
for the last of the race. In a sin- 
gular passage, marked by that 


* The later institutional writers had laid down, jirst, that it was not competent to 


examine a witness as to his religious belief, and that his incompetency must be 
established by other evidence; and second, that the objection could not be stated 
against a witness who was a party to the cause, and who did not decline to be sworn, 
As to the first, ‘ because a personal scrutiny into the state of his faith and conscience, 
was foreign to the spirit of our institutions 7 and as to the second, on the ground of 
manifest impolicy. ‘The state of his faith is not inquired into where his own rights 
are concerned, He is only prevented from being made the instrument of taking away 
those of others. It is a less evil that the solemnity of an oath should be occasionally 
mocked than any one deprived of his rights.’ The latter of these maxims appears 
quite sound in principle ; but it may be doubted whether it would be just to prevent 
a witness from being examined, and so exclude him on evidence which his own might 
displace. However this may be, it would appear from what fell from the judges in 
Maden and Wife v. Cattanach, that neither of these propositions is likely to receive 
much countenance in Westminster Hall. 

+ Bentham’s Rationale of Judicial Evidence, vol. i. book iii. 
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rugged vividness and picturesque- 
ness which sometimes brightens an 
argument—clear as crystal in logic, 
but often discursive and obscure 
in language—he takes up his testi- 
mony against it. 


It was in the earliest stage of society— 
in those stages at which the powers of 
the human understanding were at the 
weakest—that this, together with so 
many other articles in the list of super- 
natural securities, or substitutes for testi- 
monial veracity, took their rise. Ordeals, 
in all their forms ; trials by battle ; trials 
without evidence (understand human evi- 
dence) ; trials by supernatural, to the 
exclusion of human, evidence ; trials by 
evidence secured against mendacity by 
supernatural means—by the ceremony of 
an oath. As the powers of the human 
understanding gain strength, invigorated 
by nourishment and exercise, the natural 
securities rise in value, the supernatural, 
understood to be what they are, drop one 
after another off the stage. First went 
ordeal ; then went duel ; after that went, 
under the name of the wager of law, the 
ceremony of an oath in its pure state, un- 
propped by that support which this 
inefiicient security receives at present 
from those efficient ones which are still 
clogged with it; by and bye, its rotten- 
ness standing confessed, it will perish off 
the human stage ; and this lastof the train 
of supernatural powers, wltima cali- 
colam, will be gathered with Astrea into 
its native skies. The lights which at that 
time of day were sought for in vain from 
supernatural interference, are now col- 
lected and applied by a watchful atten- 
tion to the probative force of circumstan- 
tial evidence, and a skilful application of 
the scrutinizing force of cross-examina- 
tion. 


But if the oath, in its character 
of ordeal, be repugnant to what 
Mr. Disraeli calls ‘the genius of 
the epoch,’ it is quite as repugnant 
(be it said in passing) to the policy 
which now animates our jurispru- 
dence. Thirty years ago a huge 
treatise could have been written 
upon the countless disabilities 
which affected witnesses, The 
disabilities which remain can be 
enumerated in a paragraph. The 
old principle was—exclude all evi- 
dence which is in any way tainted; 
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the modern principle is—admit all 
evidence, and let it be taken for 
what it is worth. Criminals, for 
instance, or those who had been 
convicted of crime, were formerly 
inadmissible. They were infamous 
persons, the old theory asserted, 
who were ‘morally too corrupt to 
be trusted to testify.’ The theory 
looked very well on paper; but it 
has been found in practice that 
their evidence may be admitted 
with safety and with advantage to 
the administration of justice. 
Surely a sceptic is quite as likely 
to speak the truth as a house- 
breaker or a thief? 

If, therefore, the oath be ineffi- 
cient as a safeguard, the sooner it 
is dismissed the better ; for besides 
excluding evidence that may be 
absolutely essential to the vindi- 
cation of truth, the fruits which it 
produces are apt to bring law and 
religion alike into contempt. 

We have found, in point of fact, 
that in strictness it -is impossible 
to maintain it. Of course, if a re- 
ligious rite were really essential to 
the purification of evidence—a sort 
of legal baptism—no exception 
could for an instant be tolerated. 
Yet in practice we admit ex- 
ceptions, Quakers, Moravians, and 
Separatists have been exempted 
from its operation; and a recent 
statute, in the case of all those who 
from ‘alleged conscientious mo- 
tives’ decline to be sworn, substi- 
tutes for the oath ‘a solemn affir- 
mation or declaration, whereby 
the witness, after declaring that 
‘according to his religious belief’ 
an oath is unlawful, undertakes to 
speak the truth.* 

And while, on the one hand, we 
have been forced to limit its appli- 
cation to a certain class, on the 
other, we have been forced to con- 
strue its phraseology with unbe- 
coming latitude. The old bishops 
and judges, when they administered 
‘the oath on the Evangelists, had 
a very distinct idea of what they 
meant. The oath was then, as 
Coke said, ‘ an affirmation or denial 


* 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 125, $ 20 (Common Law Procedure Act of 1854). 18 


and 19 Vict., c. 25, extends its provisions to Scotland. 
Acts apply to Courts of Civil Judicature only ; in Ireland the Criminal are included. 


In England and Scotland the 
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by any Christian.’ But modern 
practice has deprived it of _any in- 
telligible exactness or precision of 
meaning. The Danish code, in- 
deed, continues consistently logical. 
A Danish witness swears with his 
fingers; the thumb and the two 
next being held up together, one 
for each person of the Trinity. The 
religion of the State is Trinitarian, 
and it is to the Trinity that the 
witness appeals. Such an ordeal 
of course excludes Arians, So- 
cinians, and Jews—all people, in 
short, who are not Trinitarians; but 
the position has at least the merit 
of being intelligible. Our exi- 
gencies as a great commercial and 
maritime depdt force us to be less 
exclusive. It is not the God of 
Christendom alone who is invoked 
in our courts of law and under the 
sanction of the judges of the land. 
Any deity will answer the purpose 
—American, Asiatic, African, or 
Australasian. With questionable 
liberality we appropr iate and stamp 
with the authority of our tribunals 
the superstitions of every nation 
under heaven. Our judges, for 
instance, inform the African who 


is put into the witness-box, that, if 


he lies, he will be punished by the 
ill-favoured and ricketty idol that 
he keeps in the attic. Here, again, 
is a description of what takes place 
in our Courts when a native of 
China is examined : 

The prosecutor was then called, and on 
getting into the witness-box immediately 
knelt down, and a china saucer having 
been placed in his hand, he struck it 
against the brass rail in front of the box 
and broke it. ‘The crier of the Court, 
who swears the witnesses, then, by 
direction of the interpreter, administered 
the oath in these words, which were 
translated by the interpreter into the 


* Regina v. Entrehman and Samut. 
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Chinese tongue—‘ You shall tell the 
truth and the whole truth ; the saucer is 
cracked, and if yow do not tell the truth, 
your soul shall be cracked like the saucer.* 


Does it not read like a burlesque ? 
Is it becoming that such scenes 
should be permitted to take place ? 
Is it decent that English judges 
should tacitly declare their belicf 
in Mahomet, Confucius, or Mumbo 
Jumbo—should seem to affirm that 
it is really a matter of no moment 
to whom the appeal is addressed, 
and that any one Divinity will 
serve as well as any other? Of 
course if the religious ceremony is 
to be retained, these are its proper 
fruits ; and though we are prepared 
to pay the price rather than lose 
the evidence, it is clear that such a 
spectacle is an anomaly and an in- 
decorum. But there is a simple 
remedy—abolish the oath altoge- 
ther. When a man is called as a 
witness into a court of justice, let 
him speak under sanctions similar 
to those which govern him in all 
the other relations he maintains 
with society. ‘I undertake on my 
honour to implement the contract, 
and if Ido not implement it, let 
me be liable in damages.’ 

In Scotland those persons are 
not sworn who are considered in- 
capable of understanding the obli- 
gation of an oath, They are exa- 
mined on their declaration to tell 
the truth. The rule applies, for 
instance, to children of tender age, 
and to deaf and dumb persons of 
deficient intelligence. In a well- 

known whaling case decided the 
other day by the House of Lords, 
an Esquimaux— Tessuin’ by name, 
probably the only Esquimaux w ho 
has ever appeared in a witness-box 
—was examined in this way.t 


This recalls the 


Roman form. The witness held a flint stone in his right hand, and dropped it as he 
uttered these words,—‘ Si sciens fallo, tum me Diespiter, salve urbe arceque, bonis 


ejiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem.’ 


+ Our readers may feel interested in seeing the mode in which ‘ Tessuin’s’ exa- 


mination was conducted :— 


‘The counsel for the defenders objected to the proposed witness being examined, in 
respect there is no form of oath which is binding on the witness’s conscience, and that 
the witness does not believe in a Deity or in a future state of retribution. 

‘Counsel for the pursuers moved the Commissioner to put the witness upon oath in 
the ordinary form, or in any oiher form which may be more binding on his conscience. 


‘Whereupon the C 





Commissioner interrogated the witness through the said inter- 
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Although the Scottish institu- 
tional writers assume that an in- 
fidel is not a competent witness, it 
may perhaps be doubted whether 
any one belonging to the class of 
persons who are incapable of un- 
derstanding the obligation of an 
oath (and an infidel belongs to the 
class), may not be examined on 
declaration. A recent statute* 
allows our colonial subjects who 
are ‘destitute of the knowledge of 
God and of any religious belief’ to 
be examined without an oath; and 
in several of the United, or dis- 
United, States—in Michigan, Maine, 
Wisconsin, and Missouri—no in- 
competence attaches to a witness 
‘on account of his opinion on the 
subject of religion.’ 

These are the facts, and from 
these facts only one conclusion can 
be drawn. Upon the larger ques- 
tion, indeed, a difference of opinion 
may possibly exist. Some people 
may still believe that the oath is a 
safeguard,and that as regards those 
who appreciate the sanctions which 
it invokes, its effect is wholesome. 
But of course the sceptic is beyond 
these influences. He cannot join 
in the ceremony ; or if he does join 
in it, he can do so only because he 
regards it as a meaningless judicial 
form. When a citizen could not 
vindicate his rights until he had 
partaken of the Holy Sacrament, 
the unbeliever, who was not made 
of the stuff of which martyrs are 
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made, not unfrequently partook. 
We do not seek to excuse this easy 
morality; but a weightier con- 
demnation must be pronounced 
upon the society which forces its 
citizens to choose between martyr- 
dom and hypocrisy, and degrades 
a mystery of religion into an in- 
strument of traffic. We know that 
even His anger was kindled when 
He found the tables of the 
money-changers in the Temple. 
And the State which forces a man 
to undergo a religious operation 
before he can recover his rent, 
is as truly a persecuting State as 
the State which will not let him 
visit his butcher or his baker 
until he has partaken of the 
Eucharist. 

So that the whole matter resolves 
into a simple issue. An _ unbe- 
liever’s evidence is credible, and 
ought to be admitted. An ecclesi- 
astical ceremony does not add to 
the value of evidence, not, at any 
rate, in the case of those whom it, 
does not bind, and therefore from 
them it ought not to be exacted, 
No radical or sweeping change, 
however, is, or need be, involved 
in the reform. Men and women 
who have ‘ religious’ scruples about 
swearing, are every day examined 
in our Courts without an oath. If 
you will not abolish the oath alto- 
gether, at least include the unbe- 
liever within the exceptions which 
you admit. 

SHIRLEY. 


preter. Interrogated, Do you know that there is a Supreme Being? Declares that he does 
notknow. Interrogated, Do you believe in a future state after death? Declares that he 
does. Interrogated, Do you believe that a man is liable to punishment in that future 


state for crimes committed in this world ? 
believe that you are liable to be so punished for telling lies ? 


Interrogated, Do you 
Declares that he does. 


Declares he does. 


Interrogated, Kemembering that, do you now engage to tell the truth, the whole 


truth, and nothing but the truth ? 


Declares he does. 


Declares, further, there is no 


form of ceremony 1 can observe which would make this engagement more binding on 


my conscience. 


‘The Commissioner repels the objection stated by the counsel for the defenders, 
refuses the motion of the pursuers’ counsel so far as it asks the Commissioner to put 
the said Tessuin upon his oath, and appoints the examination to proceed upon his 
declaration and engagement to tell the truth ; against which deliverance counsel for 
the defenders appealed to the Lord Ordinary and the Court. 

‘Whereupon the witness was again interrogated by the Commissioner, through the 
said interpreter, as follows :—Do you promise, as you believe you shall be punished in 
a future state for telling a lie, that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 


nothing but the truth ? 


Declares that he will.’ 
* 6 and 7 Vict., c. 22. 
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THE right appreciation of the 
value of our national records is 
by no means a feeling peculiar to 
the nineteenth century, but existed 
in past ages perhaps stronger and 
more extensively than at present, 
although then they were looked 
upon almost exclusively as the legal 
evidences of the kingdom, Every- 
body who regarded them in this 
light, and who had himself any 
stake in the nation, was interested 
in the preservation of its records, 
and they were watched over witha 
certain degree of anxiety. They 
were at first carried about with the 
great law-courts, and these, as we 
know, attended upon the King in 
his progresses, and even sometimes 
in his hostile expeditions. The 
records were thus exposed to what 
may be considered a constant dan- 
ger, to avert which it was at length 
resolved to place them in perma- 
nent repositories in the metropolis, 
‘The Chancery records were depo- 
sited in the Tower of London in 
the reign of Edward IIT. At that 
time their number was compara- 
tively small, but it increased ra- 
pidly, and they became divided, 
and other places of deposit were 
found; so that in course of time 
they were scattered over the town. 
Before the end of the reign of the 
monarch just mentioned, the Record 
Office attached to the Rolls House 
in Chancery-lane was established ; 
and this and the succeeding reigns 
furnish us with evidence of the 
care which was bestowed from time 
to time on the preservation of these 
national evidences, Even popular 
agitators were accustomed to appeal 
to them ; and in some of the earliest 
petitions on the rolls of Parliament 
they are claimed as ‘ the people’s 
evidences, and ordered to be made 
accessible to all the King’s subjects. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND RECORD COMMISSIONS. 


The value thus set upon the re- 
cords appears to have experienced 
no diminution during subsequent 
periods. In the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, their study 
formed no unimportant part of the 
education of a lawyer, and to that 
circumstance, no doubt, we owe 
such men as the Cottons, and Sel- 
dens, and Prynnes, and Haies, and 
D’Eweses, ofthatage ; men whorank 
at the same time among our greatest 
antiquaries and our stanchest pa- 
triots: for the leaders in the 
great struggle against the encroach- 
ments of the Crown had certainly 
established their own convictions 
and gathered many of their most 
convincing arguments in studying 
those ‘ people’s evidences, the na- 
tional records. This fact, one would 
think, should furnish a sufficient 
contradiction to a notion which has 
been very hastily adopted, that the 
records of the kingdom were 
threatened with destruction during 
the period of the Commonwealth.* 
If, however, they were not then in 
danger of perishing, they fell into 
a degree of neglect in the time sub- 
sequent to the Restoration, from 
which they have only been rescued 
in very recent times. 

Although the antiquaries of the 
earlier half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury understood well the constitu- 
tional and legal value of the na- 
tional records, they appear not to 
have so fully appreciated their his- 
torical value, or the necessity, or 
even utility, of printing them. The 
monastic chronicles had more at- 
tractions for them, and several im- 
portant collections of this class of 
records were published during that 
period by the exertions of indivi- 
duals, This advance in the histo- 
rical estimation of our records was 
reserved for the reign of William 





* The foundation for this notion was but of a frivolous character. 


The celebrated 


fanatic, Hugh Peters, published, in 1651, a pamphlet under the title of Good Work 
for a Good Magistrate, in which he suggested that it was ‘ verie advisable to burn all 
the old records, yea, even those in the ‘lower, the monuments of tyrannie.’ Writers 
on this subject seem to have assumed, without much reflection, that the extreme 
opinions of Hugh Peters were at some period so nearly in the ascendancy as to be in 
danger of being carried into execution, which we all know was not the case. There 
was but little of the sans-culotte element in the great English revolution of the middle 


of the seventeenth century. 
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and Mary, when the office of His- 
toriographer Royal was conferred 
on a man since well known for his 
diligent researches, Thomas Rymer, 
who, on the 2oth of August, 1693, 
was authorized by an order from 
the Crown to visit the Record 
offices and make use of the records 
freely. The form which his design 
of publication took was no doubt 
influenced bythe political condition 
of the age, in which Great Britain 
had just taken a more prominent 
and decided part than formerly in 
the affairs of Continental Europe. 
tymer proposed to collect and 
print all the leagues, treaties, and 
papers relating to international 
transactions between England and 
foreign States; and his proposal 
was warmly espoused, first by Lord 
Halifax, and afterwards, under 
Queen Anne, by Robert Harley, 
both as Speaker of the House of 
Commons and as Secretary of State. 
Money was furnished by the Court, 
and other persons were from time 
to time appointed to assist him ; 
but they appear to have gone on 
for several years silently coilecting 
and transcribing, and it was only 
under the active encouragement of 
Harley that the public first saw 
any result of their labours. In 
1704 appeared the first volume of 
the great national work now so 
well known as Rymer’s Federa, 
which was received with enthusias- 
tic approval by historical scholars 
as well abroad as at home. It was 
completed in nineteen volumes in 
1717, four years after Rymer’s 
death, the three last volumes being 
altogether the work of his chief 
assistant or colleague, Saunderson. 
The circumstance of this great book 
passing through three editions is a 
sufficient proof how much it was 
appreciated. 

A work like Rymer’s Federa was 
well calculated to show the inte- 
resting historical information which 
might be derived from the treasures 
of our Record Offices, but little was 
done, beyond pointing out the 
sainasiale state of neglect in 
which these treasures lay, until 
early in the reign of George IIL, 
when the attention of the Legisla- 
ture was called to that most cele- 
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brated of English records, the book 
of the Domesday Survey. This book 
had an entirely different interest 
from the Fadera—it was a record 
of all the lands of England at a 
period to which the present holders 
in general were proud of tracing 
their history; and thus the proposal 
to make it easily accessible could 
not fail to be well received by most 
of the landed proprietors. Accord- 
ingly, in 1767, the House of Lords 
was easily induced to agree to an 
address to the King, representing 
that it was advisable that the 
Domesday Book should be printed ; 
and the King as readily gave his 
consent. In this case it was thought 
that the printed edition should be 
made as nearly as possible a fac- 
simile of the original ; and, as the 
process now known by the rather 
formidable name of photo-zinco- 
graphy was not yet known, it was 
resolved, after some inquiries and 
discussion, to secure the object by 
casting printing type which should 
resemble, as near as a general re- 
semblance could be made, the 
letters of the manuscript,and which 
should especially reproduce the 
various marks and contractions 
used by the ancient scribes. Some 
delay was caused by these prepara- 
tions, but the work was actually 
commenced soon after the year 
1770, and it was completed in four 
large folio volumes early in 1783. 
They are said to have cost the 
nation the rather formidable sum 
of £38,000. 

The last year of the eighteenth 
century witnessed the appointment 
of the first Record Commission 
which contemplated printing upon 
an extensive scale, Early in the 
year 1800 the subject was brought 
before the House of Commons, and 
a select committee was appointed 
‘to inquire into the state of the 
public records of Great Britain,’ 
with tolerably extensive powers. 
If the proposal did not originate 
with him, it is understood to have 
been earnestly promoted by the 
first Lord Telslenien, then Mr. 
Abbot. The attention of this par- 
liamentary committee was directed 
to four questions: the condition of 
the records, their arrangement, 
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their preservation, and the means 
of making them more generally 
useful. ‘Towards the end of the 
session, the ‘committee presented 
two reports to the House, and these 
were made the foundation for an 
address to the King, in which the 
Commons represented that the 
public records ‘ were in many offices 
unarranged, undescribed, and un- 
ascertained ; that many of them 
were ‘exposed to erasure, altera- 
tion, and embezzlement, and were 
lodged in buildings incommodious 
and insecure; that it would be 
‘beneficial to the public service 
that the records and papers con- 
tained in many of the principal 
offices and repositories should be 
methodized ; and that ‘certain of 
the more ancient and valuable 
amongst them should be printed.’ 
The result of this address was the 
appointment by the King, on the 
19th of July, 1800, of the first of 
what we now speak of as the 
Record Commissions. The Com- 
missioners held their first meeting 
three days afterwards, on the 22nd 
of July, appointed their secretary, 
and named sub-commissioners, the 
latter to be employedin the different 
labours with which the commission 
was charged ; and it was directed 
that the progress of the latter 
should be reported in monthly re- 
turns to the Commissioners, and 
that a yearly summary of these re- 
turns should also be made. Six 
years afterwards the Commission 
was reappointed, chiefly for the 
purpose of adding new commis- 
sioners ; but no change took place 
in its proceedings until the year 
1812, when a general report ‘was 
published which throws some light 
on its operations. 

These operations were certainly 
not very remarkable for their ap- 
parent results. During twelve 
years, with a very heavy expendi- 
ture, about a dozen folio volumes 
had been given to the public, in- 
cluding the catalogues of the Cot- 
tonian and Harleian manuscripts 
in the British Museum, which 
therefore, in the opinion of these 
earlier commissioners, were in- 
cluded under the denomination of 


the Public Records of the king- 
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dom. The slow and unsatisfactory 
progress of this first commission in 
its labours is explained by the con- 
dition of the Record Offices at that 
time, and by the general want of 
economy with which the public 
money was expended at the begin- 
ning of the present century. ‘The 
first difficulty the Commissioners 
had to encounter, was the very 
serious obstacle which they call in 
their report ‘ vested rights.’ To ex- 
plain this, it may be necessary to 
state that it had been the custom 
to give the office of Keeper of 
Records by letters patent, and that 
the keeper thus in possession was 
a kind of ‘monarch of all he sur- 
veyed’ within the limits of his 
charge ; that he held the records as 
a sort of temporary private pro- 
perty, with the condition only of 
his being ready to produce any of 
them when wanted for law pur- 
poses, and of delivering them up in 
nominal safety to his successor ; 
that he had the sole appointment 
of all his clerks and assistants; and 
that, with the exception of law 
purposes, and unless under a direct 
mandate from the Crown, he was 
the sole judge of the extent to 
which he would allow the records 
to be used or seen. The keepers 
of the records would therefore 
naturally look: upon the appoint- 
ment of the Commission as likely 
to interfere with these ‘ vested 
rights, and would be inclined to 
do what they could to obstruct its 
proceedings. With a view, no 
doubt, to conciliate this feeling of 
opposition, the Commissioners, who 
had authority to appoint sub-com- 
missioners to do their work, gene- 
rally chose the Record Office keepers 
for their sub-commissioners, The 
keepers had thus virtually the 
whole management in their own 
hands ; but even here another dif- 
ficulty presented itself. The keepers 
themselves, with one or two excep- 
tions, were not much more ac- 
quainted with the records under 
their charge than was sufficient for 
their duties in producing them for 
law purposes, and most of their 
clerks and assistants seem to have 
been still more ignorant. In fact, 
the only staff of editors available 














in printing the records were very 
imperfectly qualified for the work. 
In the attempt to overcome this 
difficulty the Commissioners appear 
to have found it necessary to pro- 
ceed with great caution, and to 
have obtained only a moderate de- 
gree of success; and they seem to 
have considered that they had 
gained a great concession when 
they persuaded the keepers, at their 
recommendation, to appoint some 
assistants who were better in- 
structed in their work. It will 
sound rather strange in our ears, 
at the present day, to hear the 
Commissioners in their general re- 
port in 1812, congratulate them- 
selves that by the ‘ liberal co-opera- 
tion’ of the keepers of records, men 
had been admitted to vacant offices 
on their (the Commissioners’) re- 
commendations, ‘as the best quali- 
fied’ for performing the duties of 
those offices! They announce, how- 
ever, that in some instances they 
had enlarged the number of clerks, 
and that they had taken steps for 
their better instruction in the 
knowledge of records. The old 
clerks seem to have been as little 
able to find the records as they 
vere to read them—for the ‘ peo- 
ple’s Evidences’ were in a state of 
disgraceful neglect, many of them 
perishing rapidly from exposure to 
damp and other causes, while only 
such as were frequently liable to 
be called for by the lawyers were 
in their places, or to be found when 
wanted, The Commissioners take 
credit for having effected ‘the 
general introduction of greater re- 
gularity in the offices; and they 
state that in the comparatively 
small progress which had been 
made during these twelve years in 
sorting the confused mass of neg- 
lected records, many very impor- 
tant documents were discovered 
which were previously not known 
to exist. 

In the same manner the Com- 
missioners were under the influ- 
ence of their sub-commissioners, 
the record keepers, in the choice of 
works for publication, and this 
proved rather disastrous to the 
utility of the publications them- 
selves, There was a class of docu- 
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ments in the offices which be- 
longed especially to the keepers, 
and which originated entirely in 
their convenience. If an indi- 
vidual had to consult the records 
for law purposes, he either knew 
from former reference that there 
was some entry on the rolls, or 
some separate document which he 
wanted, and where to find it, or he 
only supposed the existence of such 
an entry or document ; in this latter 
case, he had usually no other re- 
source but to fee the record-keeper 
to search for him ; and as this was 
a process by which the latter was 
a gainer, different keepers at dif- 
ferent times had made private 
indexes, or calendars of certain 
classes of records during certain 
dates, entering in them only such 
articles as they supposed might be 
wanted by the lawyers, and would 
therefore repay them well for their 
labour, while they omitted the 
articles of mere historical or topo- 
graphical interest. Such a calen- 
dar the keeper preserved as a book 
of reference for himself in cases of 
searches, and on the death of a 
keeper it was bought from his re- 
presentative by his successor, or 
passed into other hands as an 
article of private property. Some 
of these compilations were of con- 
siderable antiquity, and had been 
from time to time revised and en- 
larged. One of the first notions of 
the record-keepers would naturally 
be to recommend these calendars 
for printing. They might be sold 
at a high price in the name of 
transcripts, and could be edited 
with no great labour. We accord- 
ingly find that calendars of records 
were among the first publications 
of the record-commission of George 
Ill. The error committed by the 
Commissioners in publishing such 
calendars was a great one, and can 
only be explained by their position 
of dependence on the record- 
keepers. Even a mere index, if 
complete, is a useful book, where 
the record itself is not easily acces- 
sible ; but a calendar, as these ca- 
lendars were made, was only an 
index to a capricious selection of 
articles from the record, and was 
therefore worse than useless to the 
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historical inquirer, because it led 
him to believe that facts were un- 
noticed, which, in truth, were care- 
fully and minutely recorded. It 
will give a better idea of the use- 
lessness of these calendars when 
we state that, in the case of the 
printed calendar of one of the series 
of the rolls most valuable for his- 
torical purposes, the Patent Rolls, 
it has been found on careful exa- 
mination that the articles noticed 
in the calendar were, on an average, 
about one in fourteen in the earlier 
rolls, and one in ten in those of 
later date? It was further found, 
when the publications of the com- 
mission were carefully examined 
by scholars, that they were often 
loosely and carelessly edited. When 
they published their report in 1812, 
the Commissioners seem to have 
been discouraged, and they resolved 
on recommending no further pub- 
lications, except those which were 
already in hand. 

It was perhaps this necessity of 
conciliating the Record-keepers 
which led the Commissioners to 
limit their printing almost entirely 
to the documents contained in the 
Record Offices ; and the subsequent 
Commissions, appointed in 1817, 
and, after the accession of George 
IV., in 1821, did little more than 
carry on and complete works which 
had been commenced by the earlier 
commission. But during this pe- 
riod new principles of historical 
criticism began to spread them- 
selves, and larger views of the re- 
quirements of historical literature 
had been developing themselves, 
under the guidance of such men 
as Hallam, Guizot, and Niebuhr. 
The Commissioners appointed by 
George IV. seem to have been con- 
scious how little service had been 
done by the labours of so many 
years ; and the publication of the 
catalogues of manuscripts in the 
British Museum revealed how 
many of those grand original monu- 
ments of our national history, the 
chronicles and narratives of con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary 
events, remained still unpublished, 
and to a great extent unknown; 
while of those which had been 
published, many were edited im- 
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perfectly or incorrectly. On the 
24th of July, 1822, the Commons 
voted an aieus to the King, re- 
presenting that ‘the editions of the 
works of our ancient historians are 
incorrect and defective; that many 
of their writings still remain in 
manuscript, and in some cases in a 
single copy only ; and that an uni- 
form and convenient edition of the 
whole, published under his Ma- 
jesty’s royal sanction, would be an 
undertaking honourable to his 
Majesty’s reign, and conducive to 
the advancement of historical and 
constitutional knowledge.’ This 
proposal received the King’s con- 
sent, and directions were given for 
carrying it into execution. Those, 
however, to whom the direction of 
this project was confided, appear 
to have had no great confidence in 
their own judgment, and adopted 
an idea already formed for them in 
France, for which there appeared 
some plausible argument, but 
which was also exposed to some 
very grave objections. A publica- 
tion had, years ago, been com- 
menced by the French Benedic- 
tines, under the title of the Recueil! 
des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, which is commonly known 
as the work of the Benedictine 
Dom Bouquet, and which is still 
supposed to be continued (and is 
continued very slowly as a matter 
of form) by the Académie des In- 
scriptions of the Institute of France. 
This publication was formed on 
the notion that many of the me- 
dieval chronicles are partly copied 
or abridged from older ones, with 
the addition of new matter ; and 
that it is not necessary to print the 
repetition of matter copied from 
chronicle to chronicle; and also 
that each chronicle often contained 
a certain amount of legendary and 
other non-historical materials which 
might be omitted, It was thought 
that by printing only the strictly 
new historical materials contained 
in each, and, instead of publishing 
them as separate authors, arrang- 
ing them all in chronological order 
and in short divisions, the whole 
might be brought within a mode- 
rate number of folio volumes, and 
the entire materials for the history 
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of each of these short periods 
might be embraced at a single 
glance. But this plan implied nar- 
row, and not enlarged, views of 
the science of history, and even 
then it was no longer approved by 
the best historical writers in 
France, for in fact it presented 
many very grave inconveniences. 
To appreciate the value of a writer, 
we must have his book in entire; 
his legends and tales, his apparent 
misrepresentations in cases where 
they are easily seen, even his 
greater or less want of originality, 
all enable us to form a just esti- 
mate of his character, without 
which we may be entirely mistaken 
as to the value of the new informa- 
tion he gives us; while these very 
legends and stories, and many 
other things still less historical in 
the sense to which the Record 
Commissioners seem then to have 
restricted the word, are of the 
greatest importance in enabling 
us to understand history itself. 
The Record Commissioners, how- 
ever, accepted this narrower view 
of history, and resolved on adopt- 
ing to some extent the plan of 
Dom Bouquet, again having re- 
course to the Record-keepers. The 
care of editing this work was en- 
trusted to Mr. Petrie, the keeper 
of the records in the Tower, and 
vast sums of money were expended 
in collecting materials for the 
work, which, however, went on so 
slowly, that at the end of the year 
1831, only between six and seven 
hundred pages of the first volume 
had been printed. 

Just two years after this date, a 
commission for the publication of 
the more important records of the 
national history was appointed in 
France,, where the necessity of 
doing something towards the print- 
ing of historical materials was felt, 
as it had been felt in England, 
while there it was rendered per- 
haps more urgent by certain poli- 
tical causes. A great revolution 
had recently taken place, and, in 
the existing state of popular feel- 
ings, it was necessary to provide 
for the interests of classes, among 
whom the journeymen printers, 
who had been very active in bring- 
VOL, LXVI. NO, CCCXOI, 
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ing about the revolution of June, 
were to be especially considered, 
The operations of the royal print- 
ing office were greatly extended, 
and several extensive series of pub- 
lications were undertaken by the 
Government. Moreover, the French 
Government felt the necessity of 
giving employment to the intelli- 
gence and learning of the country, 
which include a rather numerous 
class which was easily made trou- 
blesome and dangerous. Hence 
the attention of the Government 
was given very earnestly to edit- 
ing and printing, and as far as 
historical records went, it was left 
much more free in its action than 
in England, because it had no 
‘ vested rights’ of Record-keepers 
to contend with. Fortunately, too, 
at this time, the office of Minister 
of Public Instruction was held by 
one of the first historians of the 
day, and one especially qualified to 
appreciate the labours with which 
a commission of this kind must be 
entrusted. Monsieur Guizot, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, laid 
his plan before the King in a 
ministerial report dated on the last 
day of the year 1833. He stated 
that, ‘during about fifteen years 
pe the study of the sources of 

istory had taken a new activity. 
Men of great sagacity, of rare 
knowledge, and of laborious perse- 
verance, have penetrated, some 
into the vast depots of the archives 
of the kingdom, others into the 
collections of manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque Royale; some have 
carried their researches even into 
the libraries and archives of the 
departments. Everywhere the very 
first attempts, mere searches by 
chance, have shown clearly that 
great riches remained buried. The 
efforts were redoubled, and soon 
led to discoveries no less impor- 
tant than unexpected, veritable 
revelations, which throw a new 
light on such and such events, and 
on such and such ages of our his- 
tory. From that moment, the 
minister informs us, everybody had 
regretted that such mines of wealth 
should be left to the feeble efforts 
of individuals; and the necessity 
of putting an end to such a state 
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of things was deeply felt, the more 
so as some of the documents them- 
selves were (asin England) through 
different causes daily perishing. 
‘It was the Government alone,’ M. 
Guizot thought, ‘which could and 
ought to accomplish the great work 
of a general publication of all the 
important and still unedited mate- 
rials for the history of our country.’ 
The Government, in fact, alone 
commanded the resources for meet- 
ing the expenditure of such an un- 
dertaking, and it was also the 
guardian of the documents them- 
selves, The Minister proposed to 
commence by a general visitation 
of the libraries and archives of the 
departments, in order to arrest the 
progress of destruction where it 
might be going on (for the records 
were for many reasons exposed to 
much greater neglect and danger 
in the provinces than in the capi- 
tal),* and to make catalogues of all 
the historical manuscripts which 
remained. In Paris, the records, 
of whatever kind, were not in the 
same danger. There, however, it 


was proposed that the manuscript 
collections of the Royal cna, 
u 


the records in the Archives c 

Royaume, and the papers of the 
various ministerial archives (an- 
swering to our State Papers), should 
be carefully and completely ex- 
plored. The Minister's proposal 
was approved by the King, and 
the Chambers voted the sum of 
120,000 frances, equivalent to £4800 
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sterling, for the operations of the’ 
first year. M. Guizot, as might be 
expected, entertained the most 
comprehensive (but strictly just) 
views of the nature of _his- 
torical materials, ‘ After its poli- 
tical history, he says, in his 
second report to the King, * the in- 
tellectual and moral history of the 
country has an equal claim upon 
our attention ; the successive efforts 
in its progress, in philosophy, 
science, and letters, are indeed & 
great and noble part of a people’s 
destinies. No doubt the abun- 
dance and special character of the 
monuments of this kind must 
have prescribed to us some care in 
this respect; they could not be 
brought together easily or in very 
great numbers, in a collection of 
which the dominant object is what 
is strictly called history. But the 
works which, at certain epochs, 
have strongly agitated the minds, 
and exercised a powerful action on 
the intellectual development of 
contemporary generations; those 
which have opened in the move- 
ment of ideas, a new era; those, in 
fine, which, under a purely literary 
form, reveal to us forgotten man- 
ners, customs, and social facts, of 
which the traces had been lost ; 
such works have a very intimate 
connexion with history ; and should 
we discover any monuments of 
this description, we shall consider 
it our duty to publish them imme- 
diately, forming them into a par- 


* At present the Government appoints keepers and librarians to the municipal and 


departmental archives and public libraries in France; but previous to the time of which 
we are here speaking, the appointment was in the local authorities ; and the choice of 
individuals, often dictated by a mere feeling of jealousy against foreigners, was some- 
times very fatal to the collection entrusted to their charge. An example of this is said 
to have been brought to light about the time of the establishment of M. Guizot’s 
committee. In a town, we think in the north of France, the office of public librarian 
was vacant, and no inhabitant of the town was properly qualified for it; but, in their 
jealousy against the admission of any one who was not a native of the town, they gave 
the office to a bookbinder, no doubt as the inhabitant most acquainted with literature. 
Years passed on, nobody went to consult the library, the bookbinder-librarian died, 
and another had been elected into his place, when the men authorized by Government 
went round to visit the libraries and archives of the departments, This particular 
library had contained a very valuable collection of manuscripts, and the visitor was at 
first greatly rejoiced to find them all in their places on the shelves ; but on taking the 
volumes down one after another, he discovered to his dismay that they consisted of 
nothing but the outside covers. Medieval parchment and vellum were useful articles 
in binding books, and the bookbinder-librarian had taken advantage of his office to 
abstract and use in this way all the material of the valuable manuscripts in the library 
under his charge ! 
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ticular series in the general collec- 
tion.’ After mentioning Abelard’s 
celebrated philosophical treatise 
entitled Sic et Non, which had just 
been discovered in the library of 
Avranches, M. Guizot goes on to 
say, ‘ Lastly, the history of the arts 
ought to occupy a sins in this 
vast ensemble of researches, which 
embraces all parts of the national 
existence and destinies, No study 
perhaps reveals to us more dis- 
tinctly the social condition and the 
true spirit of past generations, 
than that of their religious, civil, 
public, and domestic monuments, 
of the various ideas and rules 
which presided over their construc- 
tion, the study, in fact, of all the 
works and of all the variations of 
architecture, which is at once the 
beginning and the summary of all 
the arts. I propose to set on foot 
immediately a considerable work 
on this subject ; I intend to have 
drawn up a complete inventory, a 
complete analytical catalogue of 
all the monuments of all sorts and 
of all epochs, which have existed 
or still exist on French ground. 
Such a work, by reason of its 
special nature, of its importance, 
and of its novelty, should remain 
distinct from the other historical 
labours which I have enumerated, 
and it is my intention to entrust 
the direction of it to a special com- 
mittee, and so make it the object 
of particular measures,’ Such were 
the first ideas of M. Guizot for 
this important and extensive un- 
dertaking. 

These plans underwent some 
slight modifications, and the whole 
subject was eventually divided into 
two series of works, one embracing 
the documents ‘relating to the 
political and social history of the 
country, and to its legislation and 
institutions ; the other, the history 
of science, literature, and art. Sub- 
sequently, what was here under- 
stood by art was formed into a 
separate committee, under the title 
of ‘ Arts and Monuments,’ and in- 
cluded what we commonly desig- 
nate the archzology of the country. 
It had, in fact, no immediate con- 
nexion with the publication of 
historical records, 
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Meanwhile, the English Record 
Commission had been reappointed 
in 1825, and again in 1831, after 
the accession of King William IV. ; 
and, on this latter occasion, the 
Commissioners were invested with 
a considerable increase of power, 
enabling them especially to inter- 
fere with the internal management 
of the Record Offices. Its literary 
labours were pursued with great 
activity, and its publications were 
perhaps better selected, but cer- 
tainly better edited, than those of 
the Commissions which had pre- 
ceded. The printing of calendars 
and catalogues had been abandoned, 
and it had been resolved to print 
in entire all the official records of 
the kingdom down to a certain 
date—we believe the end of the 
reign of Henry III. Considerable 
progress was made in this design 
during the few years of the exist- 
ence of this Commission. Editors, 
too, were employed who were not 
all directly connected with the 
Record Offices; and the spirit of 
reform had found its way into the 
offices themselves, though the old 
feeling did not give way without a 
struggle, which ended in a rather 
lengthy parliamentary investiga- 
tion. Of this we need only now 
say that it ended in the entire 
overthrow of the old system of the 
Record Offices, which were soon 
afterwards placed on an entirely 
new footing, and that the printing 
was discontinued. Since that time 
the desire expressed so long ago as 
the fourteenth century has been 
fully carried out in making the 
national records more and more 
easily accessible to everybody. 
They have, as far as possible, been 
carried from the former scattered 
offices into one great repository, 
and have been placed under the 
immediate and absolute control of 
the Master of the Rolls. 

Sir John Romilly was appointed 
to the office of Master of the Rolls 
at a time when the reforms in the 
offices were in progress, while the 
question of printing seemed to be 
laid aside, and the publications 
which had been completed or 
partly printed were locked up in 
the warehouses of her Majesty’s 
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printers. The first volume of the 
materials for the History of Britain 
was still unfinished, and its ori- 
ginal editor, Mr. Petrie, was dead, 
but its plan had been so generally 
disapproved that it was determined 
not to continue it. It had, as we 
have already remarked, originated 
in narrow, and not in enlarged, 
views of the wants of history, 
although the more sduaitenahls 
parts of the plan of Dom Bouquet’s 
work had been abandoned. Yet the 
feeling which gave rise to it had 
not subsided, and a succession of 
individual efforts, in the shape of 
clubs and societies, manifested the 
general impression that it was a 
complete and correct edition of our 
medieval chronicles and histories, 
and not an edition of the mere 
records, which the historian wanted. 
At length, on the 26th of January, 
1857, the Master of the Rolls, 
who appears to have had the 
subject under consideration for 
some time, submitted to the Trea- 
sury his proposal for the publica- 
tion of ‘materials for the history 
of this country, from the invasion 
of the Romans to the reign of 
Henry VIII.’ His plan, as ap- 
proved by the Treasury, and since 
carried into execution, contem- 
plated the publication, in separate 
editions, and in octavo, of what he 
terms ‘the chronicles and memo- 
rials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages.’ Each 
was to be edited without any 
mutilation or abridgment, and the 
editor was to give the most correct 
text that could be formed from a 
collation of the best manuscripts ; 
and each work was to be sold 
separately, and at a very moderate 
price. 

Sir John Romilly’s views of the 
wants of history have been de- 
veloped in the course of the publi- 
cation of thirty-five volumes, and 
it must be confessed that they are 
sufficiently extensive. The Master 
of the Rolls has, indeed, adopted 
the whole plan of the French ‘ His- 
torical Committee’ of M. Guizot ; 
with the exception of the history 
of literature, and of the section of 
‘ Arts and Monuments,’ neither of 
which belongs necessarily to the 
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and they would probably 
1ave been only an embarrassment. 
Besides the political and social 
history of the country, he includes 
the history of religion, which is so 
intimately connected with that of 
most of the political revolutions, 
and the history of philosophy and 
science, which is necessary to un- 
derstand the progress of society 
and of the State. As we read the 

rogramme, we are not quite sure 
if the Master of the Rolls contem- 
plates (as we hope he does) the 
adoption ultimately of the plan of 
the resolution of the House of 
Commons in 1822, to include in his 
series all the chronicles existing, 
whether they have been previously 
edited or not ; but he proposes to 
give preference, in the first in- 
stance, ‘to such materials as are 
most scarce and valuable.’ It has 
been already stated that the exist- 
ing editions of some of our most 
valuable chronicles are very defec- 
tive and incorrect, and others have 
been published by individuals or 
societies, in small numbers, and 
are not much more accessible to 
historical writers than the original 
manuscripts, 

The details and execution of this 
design have been hardly equal to 
the plan itself. The Master of the 
Rolls had one vantage ground 
over all the former commissions— 
he had no ‘vested rights’ to con- 
tend with, for these had now been 
entirely swept away, and he was 
at perfect liberty to use his own 
free judgment in the selection of 
works for publication, and of 
editors to carry them through the 
seen though, in regard to either, at 

rst at least, the principle of selec- 
tion was not very apparent. The 
one important fact appears to have 
been overlooked, that as you 
choose a good classical scholar to 
edit a classical text, so an editor of 
a medieval text ought to be quali- 
fied for his task by a sufficient, if 
not a long, course of study of 
medieval languages and medieval 
literature. It would have been 
well, perhaps, to select in the first 
place a body of known learned 
men, to whom the editing of the 
different works might be entrusted ; 
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but instead of this, mere univer- 
sity education appears to have 
been considered a sufficient gua- 
rantee, and proposals appear to 
have been received for different 
works without a sufficient exami- 
nation into the special qualifica- 
tions of the proposer for editing 
the work he suggested, Thus while, 
among the publications which 
have already issued from her Ma- 
jesty’s printing office, the names of 
some of our best medieval scholars 
appear, there are others to whom 
medieval knowledge was certainly 
new, and whose publications have 
not given any great degree of credit 
to the collection. 

The Master of the Rolls seems 
for the present, to have adopted 
the principle of the French com- 
mission, to print only manuscripts 
which have been previously in- 
edited ; though, like most such rules, 
it has been broken through in 
more than one instance—and we 
think wisely. Why, for example, 
should we not have a good and 
useful edition of that important 
record, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
under the authority of the Govern- 
ment, merely because there are 
one or two bad editions previously 
existing! It seems, however, as 
if the wish to escape the necessity 
of deciding on particular cases had 
led to a series of strict general 
rules, some of which no doubt 
merit our approval, while others 
are perhaps open to objections. 
Among the latter is that which 
fixes a uniform rate of remunera- 
tion per sheet for editing, by which 
an editor who merely reproduces 
a text from one manuscript with 
very little labour, is placed on an 
exact equality with another who 
has to deal with difficult texts, to 
collate a number of manuscripts, 
and to follow them at his own 
expense to distant libraries; it is 
simply unjust to the merits of the 
editors, ‘There is another rule, 
however, which commands our en- 
tire approval,—that which excludes 
all superfluity of notes. We want 
from the Master of the Rolls cor- 
rect texts of these ancient writers, 
and not popular editions with 
illustrations and explanations for 
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the use of students, Young editors, 
who are not very deeply read in 
the vast mine of medieval learning, 
are apt to think that what is new 
to them is new to everybody, and 
without some such salutary rule 
we should not only be exposed at 
times to profuse and useless dis- 
plays of learning, but, in the hands 
of different editors, we might have 
the same thing repeated over and 
over again. We therefore entirely 
approve the rule proposed by the 
Master of the Rolls, and accepted 
by the Treasury, ‘that no notes 
should be added, except such as 
were illustrative of the various 
readings ; or, as it is explained in 
another part of the printed pro- 
gramme, ‘that no note or comment 
was to be allowed, except what 
might be necessary to establish the 
correctness of the text.’ Even the 
prefaces and introductions seem to 
us to display too decided a ten- 
dency to overstep the bounds of 
moderation, 

We think that the Glossaries, 
also, are liable to run into consi- 
derable abuse, It may be desirable 
in publishing these medieval docu- 
ments, to give at the end glossaries 
of the words which belong only to 
medieval Latin, or of obsolete 
English words, but they should be 
strictly limited to an index of the 
words with the shortest possible 
explanation; and they ought not 
to be allowed to run into long 
dissertations upon words like the 
Glossaries to the London Guildhall 
records, Still less is it necessary 
to add glossaries to books in which 
the text is literally translated into 
English. 

Another rule, too, adopted by the 
Master of the Rolls is, we think, 
open to serious objections. He has 
decided that all texts which are in 
Anglo-Saxon, or in Anglo-Norman 
or French, shall be accompanied 
with English translations. It is 
assumed, and perhaps justly, that 
few of the persons who may want 
to use these works for historical 
purposes will be able to read with 
ease the Anglo-Saxon or Anglo- 
Norman languages, and that they 
will be glad to have them trans- 
lated into English by scholars who 
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can read them ; but it should be 
considered that these scholars are 
not very numerous, and that pub- 
lishing a bad translation under the 
sanction of Government, which is 
looked upon as a guarantee for its 
accuracy, would be a much greater 
evil than giving the historian a 
bare text of the original, and leav- 
ing him to interpret it as well as 
he can, Every one who can take 
an interest in it will be thankful 
for a careful translation of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle by a well- 
known Anglo-Saxon scholar like 
Thorpe, but we should have little 
reason to rejoice in the work of a 
beginner who attempted to trans- 
late by looking the words out in a 
dictionary, and guessing at the 
construction of the language. Yet 
this is exactly what some of the 
translators of Anglo-Norman and 
old French have been doing in the 
publications of the Master of the 
Rolls. Let us take up the first 
example which comes to hand, the 
volume of Lives of Edward the 
Confessor, edited by Mr. Luard. 
One of the works contained in 
this volume is a Life of King 
Edward, of some interest, written 
in Anglo-Norman verse in the 
reign of Henry IIL, and printed 
from a_ beautifully illuminated 
manuscript in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The antiquity 
of the manuscript has, we think, 
been considerably overrated by its 
editor, for the writing seems to 
bespeak rather the fourteenth cen- 
tury than the thirteenth, and errors 
of language which occur in it would 
support this opinion. Perhaps it 
was a copy of the original manu- 
script made about the reign of 
Edward II. At that time the 
Anglo-Norman dialect—or rather 
the French as spoken in England 
—was rapidly losing the strictness 
of its grammatical forms ; and this 
circumstance, with errors which 
the scribe appears to have com- 
mitted here and there, have intro- 
duced obscurity into some passages, 
although in general the text is by 
no means a difficult one. But 
Mr. Luard has mistranslated the 
simplest phraseology, and these 
mistranslations occur almost on 
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every page. We have only to open 
at random to find an example, and 
here is one from near the beginning 
of the poem, where (1. 42) we read— 
N’en voil une un cuple faire, 
Si lestoire ne usse essamplaire ; 


which the editor, forgetting his 
own axiom that much of the diffi- 
culty in reading this old Norman 
arises from not paying attention to 
the forms of the verbs, translates— 
I would not ever make one couplet, 
If the history had not a copy ; 


which certainly is not very intel- 
ligible. But he should have known 
that wsse is the first, and not the 
third person of the verb, and have 
translated it— 

I would not make a couplet about it, 

If J had not the history as an authority. 


Perhaps there is no phrase in this 
language of more simple construc- 
tion or more common occurrence 
than i ad (there is), and ¢ out (there 
was); in fact, the Frenchman of 
the present day uses it constantly 
in the forms i ya and a y avait; 
yet Mr. Luard continually mis- 
translates it. Thus (1. 687) 


Ni ad meillur de ci ca Rumme, 


where n’i should be printed for nz, 
and ¢@ for ca, is translated, ‘ He 
has not a better from here to Rome,’ 
instead of ‘there is not a better,’ 
Again (l. 1211), 

Asez i out chivalerie, 


in which the verb is undoubtedly 
in the singular, is_ translated, 
‘Enough of chivalry had they there,’ 
instead of ‘There was enough of 
chivalry.’ And (1. 1219), 


Mut i out de riches duns, 


translated ‘Many rich gifts had 
she there,’ instead of ‘There were 
many rich gifts.’ Miscellaneous 
errors like the following are of 
perpetual occurrence, When (I. 635) 
St. Peter, appearing in a vision, 1s 
described as 
Un veillard a cler semblant ; 


that is, ‘An old man with a bright 
countenance ; Mr. Luard translates 
it, ‘An old man like aclerk” On 
another occasion (l, 826) a mes- 
senger comes— 
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Ki par lettre enclose en cire, 
E enseignes k’il bien sout dire ; 
L’en fait tut de fi seur, 


which is here translated, 


Who by a letter closed by wax, 

And marks which he well knows what 
they mean, 

Makes him all confidently sure, 


It should be translated, 


Who by letter inclosed in wax, 

And by signs which he knew well to say, 

Makes him quite sure of the faith (or 
trustworthiness) of it, 


In those times it was not sufficient 
for the credence of a messenger to 
give him a letter, but he usually 
carried also some private sign or 
token to the person to whom he 
was accredited. Mr. Luard has 
here translated a verb in the im- 
perfect tense, sowt, as though it 
were in the present tense. In an- 
other place (l. 181) he has turned 
the same word into an adjective. 
The poet tells us that the Danish 
chieftain, Swanus, was ‘cruel, and 
knew much of war ’— 
Crueus, e mut sout de guere; 


which Mr. Luard translates, ‘Cruel, 
and well skilled in war,’ and in his 
glossary. he sets down the word 
sout as representing the Latin scitus, 
Again (l. 1917), the writer of the 
poem says, 

Par un cunte le voil prover, 

Ki ne fait pas a ublier; 
which Mr. Luard translates, 


By a history I will prove it, 
Which prevents one from forgetting. 


He has again misunderstood a well- 
known phrase ; it should be trans- 
lated, 
I will prove it by a story (or anecdote), 
Which ought not to be forgotten. 


In the description of King Ed- 
ward’s church at Westminster, we 
find several of these mistransla- 
tions. The writer tells us (1. 2290) 
that the king 

Atant ad fundé sa iglise 

De grantz quareus de pere bise, 

A fundement le e parfund ; 


Mr. Luard’s Lives of Edward the Confessor. 


which Mr. Luard translates, 


Now he laid the foundations of the church, 
With large square blocks of grey stone: 
Its foundations are deep. 


Totally overlooking the word /e in 
the last line, which should pro- 
perly be printed /é, and represents 
the Latin datum. The lines should 
be translated literally :— 


At length he has founded his church 
Of great squared blocks of grey stone, 
With a foundation broad and deep. 


But the most serious misunder- 
standing occurs a few lines further 
on, in the account of the monastic 
buildings, where we are told in the 
Anglo-Norman, as here printed, 
that there were 


Refaitur e le dortur, 
E les officines en tur ; 


which lines are translated, 


Refectory and dormitory, 
And the offices in the tower. 


En tur should be printed entur, 
and signifies merely, round about. 
The lines should be translated, 


Refectory and the dormitory, 
And the offices round them. 


When we assure our readers that 
these examples are taken simply as 
they offered themselves to our view 
in opening the leaves of the book, 
they will readily agree with us that 
this is not such a translation as 
should appear under the authority 
of Government. Even in Mr, 
Riley’s edition of the records of 
the Guildhall of London, the trans- 
lations are the least satisfactory 
part ; and Mr. Stevenson, who is 
one of the best of these editors, 
has on several occasions mistaken 
the meaning of passages in his 
letters and papers relative to the 
wars of the Fialish in France, the 
language of the French of which 
is not so antiquated as to require 
the accompaniment of an English 
version, We would certainly re- 
commend the omission of these 
translations in future.* 





* Our medieval historical records have been peculiarly liable to fall into mis- 
fortunes in translating, and it is odd enough that translators, in place of seeking a 
careful knowledge of the language, have continually shown a tendency to translate by 
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It must be acknowledged to the 
credit of the Master of the Rolls, 
that his plan for publishing the 
monuments of English history dis- 
plays views of history far more 
enlarged, and we may add more 
wise, than those entertained by any 
of our former record commissions. 
He adopts in their full extent the 
historical ideas of M. Guizot. The 
knowledge of the social condition 
of the people is absolutely neces- 
sary to understand the changes and 
revolutions which take place in 
States, as well as to appreciate in 
their true and full importance the 
facts recorded in their chronicles ; 
and the records of their social his- 
tory, fewer in number, are equally 
interesting in their character, and 
no less worthy of being printed. We 
all know how much, during the 
middle ages especially, the history 
of religion was mixed up with that 
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of the State and of the people ; 
and the advance of civilization and 
of intelligence, which influenced 
the progress of civil and religious 
liberty, and of national power, are 
too intimately allied with the his- 
tory of philosophy and science to 
allow the monuments of that his- 
tory to be overlooked. Sir John 
Romilly has embraced all these 
legitimate branches of the history 
of our country, and has already, in 
the volumes which have appeared, 
given a fair notion of the extent to 
which they will be included in his 
plan. We, however, leave the 
subject for the present, with the 
intention of returning to it for the 
purpose of reviewing this series of 
Chronicles and Memorials, to point 
out the merit of each work indivi- 
dually, and to show how far they 
have already added to our know- 
ledge of history. 


the ear, according to some fancied resemblance of sound. Thus, Sir Harris Nicolas 
published, with a translation, an Anglo-Norman poem on the Siege of Caerlaverock, 
and he had not gone far into it before he came to the line, 


De prowesse enbrasse et a cole, 


which he translated, rather curiously when we reckon the number of words, ‘ burning 
with valour.’ It is clear that he took cole to signify a coal, and that he thought the 
third word in the line had something to do with blazing ; the sound presented to his 
ear was probably blazing like a coal, which he condensed into the one word burning. 
He should have printed it enbrasse et acole, and translated it, 


He embraced him and threw his arms round his neck ; 


for the lines, of which this is one, merely describe a baron saluting another affec- 


tiohately, Sharon Turner, whose acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon was very limited, 
was much given to this system of translating, of which the following (History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, b. vii. ¢. 3) is rather a ludicrous example. In Alfric’s Colloquy, the 
fisherman is questioned as to what he gained by his craft, and replies, ‘bigleofan and 
scrud and feoh,’ which means literally ‘food and clothing and money ;’ but Sharon 
Turner’s ear led him, without consulting his dictionary, to define the character of the 
food, for he rather ingeniously translated it ‘big loaves and clothing and money.’ 
As far as we can judge from the illuminations of manuscripts, our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers ate small loaves instead of big ones. Turner, however, had a rival in this 
style of translation in a man with more pretensions to Anglo-Saxon scholarship, 
inasmuch as he was Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford ; we mean Dr. Ingram, who 
published an edition of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Under the year 1176, that in- 
valuable record describes Earl Ralph’s rebellion against William the Conqueror, and 
concludes by telling us how the rebels were punished; some were blinded, and some 
were banished, and ‘swme getawod to scande,’ i.e., some were brought to shame, or, 
as Thorpe translates it, ‘punished ignominiously.’ But Dr. Ingram has translated 
it, ‘and some were towed to Scandinavia! It would be difficult to conjecture from 
whence he obtained the notion of so singular a mode of punishment, or why he thought 
it was necessary to ‘tow’ the offenders so far. 





